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I 


LAND FOR SMALL HOLDERS 


Can we look with indifference upon the ravages that the war has 
made upon our trade? Can we watch undisturbed and see our 
great Midland towns—Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham and 
Sheffield, etc.—die from inertia? It was past European pros- 
perity that increased the population of these towns. How are 
they now to exist when the bottom has dropped out of our 
industries ? 

The world is no longer the old world of r9r4. This great 
upheaval has broken up the old trade routes; antagonism and 
self-sufficiency have arisen where formerly interdependence ard 
mutual help were the ruling forces. 

Our trade has been seriously jeopardised and damaged in all 
four corners of the world by a new spirit—a spirit of merciless 
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revenge and greed, born of the unhallowed and unworkable Treaty 
of Peace in the Council Chamber of Versailles. 

The working classes of this country are to-day in a most 
unhappy position. The greater number of workers are stagnating 
in congested towns, with small chance of making a bare living, 
and are absolutely dependent on the uncertainties of commercial 
prosperity for their daily bread. 

The vital question for Great Britain to-day is this :" Can we 
expect a full revival of trade in the near future and hope to give 
full employment to the people through the medium of inter- 
national trade ? 

If you were to ask for an honest reply from the industrial 
world it would be an emphatic ‘No.’ Its leaders ‘would tell you 
that the trade of the country has gone through a radical change. 
Where their travellers formerly found wealth and opportunity 
they now find a debased currency and insolvency. Where they 
found interdependency they now find self-sufficiency and hostility. 
Under these terrible conditions, what are the workers to do? 
Their very existence is dependent on the healthy beat of our 
industries. Are they to sink into destitution and waste away 
under the pauperising dole? Are they to suffer in perpetuity 
because of the blunders of past and present statesmen and the 
callous apathy of our politicians ? 

The misery bred from the uncertainty of our dark and lowering 

‘future is rising to heaven in a dumb appeal from every great city 
throughout the country. 

We have a population of forty-five millions, of whom we can 
only feed fifteen millions from home produce. This leaves thirty 
millions artificially fed on imported produce, which costs us 
annually 700,000,000/. a year. 

This great burden of import is of our own making, and comes 
from the large landowning agricultural system which has for many 
years been established in this country. It is a system which 
has from time immemorial been the most wasteful and pernicious 
in the world, and has always ended in bloodshed and anarchy. 

It is a system of crude farming with the minimum of labour. 
All the intensive methods of the small holding system, of utilising 
every yard of ground and developing to their utmost capacity 
the farmyard, poultry, piggeries, and garden produce, is eliminated 
on the big estates owing to the insufficiency of supervision and 
knowledge and the cost of labour. 

To illustrate this: there are big farmers in Lincolnshire who 
have neither cow, stock, nor vegetable gardens beyond the require- 
ments of the internal economy of the farm, and during the war 
land girls that worked on these farms had to fall back upon 
condensed milk and preserved eggs. 
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Again, when we compare this system with that of the 
Continental small holdings—France, Belgium, Holland, and 
Germany—we find that the cost of production, and consequently 
the cost of living, is far below ours. When our agricultural 
labourers were receiving the miserable wage of IIs. to 14s. a week 
these countries were able to flood our markets with their dairy 
produce at a price far below that which would have given a profit 
to our landowners and farmers. 

These countries to-day are not in the throes of unemployment ; 
they have reabsorbed their people on to tie land, and they have 
become valuable units of production. 

Why is it that we, after winning the war and after four years 
of peace, are face to face with industrial bankruptcy ? 

Why is it that we are unable to compete in the world’s markets 
and that our country is flooded with cheap foreign goods ? 

The reason can be traced down to the fact that these Conti- 
nental countries are not mainly dependent on industry for their 
maintenance ; that they have not seven-eighths of their population 
in large towns and one-eighth on the land. 

Their staple industry is agriculture, and they have their 
people firmly placed on the land, owning small farms of 20 to 30 
acres, and producing food for their populations at a fraction of 
the cost that our big farmers can produce it for our industrial 
workers. 

How can a farmer of 500 acres hold his own against twenty- 
five small farmers of 20 acres each, all working their land them- 
selves with the help of their families ? 

k How can his stockyard hold its own against twenty-five small 
stockyards filled with pigs, cows, sheep, poultry, etc., that receive 
the personal attention of the family and are not saddled with heavy 
wage charges ? 

{. Would it not seem from this that our first duty to the country, 
to our children and to the unhappy unemployed, is to open out the 
land to the people, to do everything in our power to stabilise 
labour, and to winnow from the body politic of the agricultural 
and commercial communities the families that are suitable for 
cultivating the land on an intensive system similar to that in 
operation on the Continent ? ‘ 

If this were done, a great army of the best and bravest of our 
derelict wage-earning classes would avail themselves of this haven 
of refuge—the small holding—and under the supervision of chosen 
instructors would become in a few years the finest intensive 
cultivators in Europe and the most valuable productive units in 
the country. 

Such a policy would transform the whole internal industry 
of the country. Rural towns and villages would double and 
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quadruple their trade. Food would become more plentiful and 
cheaper, and this would set our industries on their feet again. 

Would it not be better to raise Exchequer Bonds on settling a 
quarter of a million families on the land than to spend tens of 
millions on foreign credit loans which may never be repaid ? 

Would it not be better to open up the rich and fertile land of 
this country tothe people on a basis of 3} per cent. Refunding Loan, 
to be paid back in fifty yearly instalments, than to continue a 
system of farming that cannot compete in productivity and 
cheapness with our efficient rivals on the Continent ? 

The crying need of this country to-day is employment, useful 
employment, for the people. Here on our own soil is a vast field 
for productive work. 

In a few years the rich soil of the country would respond to 
the careful husbandry of these emancipated men and their families 
and would begin to yield some 100,000,000/. more produce per 
year. 

This great sum saved to the country would be a direct relief 
to our industry and a stimulant to the national revenue. 

This money, instead of going abroad, would pass from hand to 
hand, through village, town, and industrial centre, and enormously 
increase the internal trade of the country. 

Could anything be conceived or devised more effectively to 
bring back to us a healthy growth of industrial life than such a 
natural and sane policy as the opening up of the country to the 
people ? 

Could industry be better served than by increasing the annual 
yield of agricultural production? Many of the partially derelict 
industries would follow the example of the Continental manu- 
facturers and transfer their factories from the congested and 
expensive towns to the country, where food would be cheaper 
and an abundance of labour available. 

We have a Small Holdings Act of 1908 full of good intentions, 
but so framed that it is utterly unworkable. It legislates fora 
class that does not exist, the rich agricultural labourer. It places 
the administration of the small holdings in the hands of the county, 
borough, and district councils, bodies that are permeated with 
interests vested in the very land that should belong to the 
people. The small holdings that have been developed by 
this Act carry for all time high land, superintendence, and 
building charges in their rents, with the result that their rentals 
stand out in the surrounding countryside as glaring examples 
of extortion. 

To illustrate this, there are thriving and prosperous ex-service 
men’s colonies in the Holland district of South Lincolnshire of over 
200 settlers. The total charges on their holdings of from 10 to 12 
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acres come annually to over 80/., making a charge of 7/. to 81. 
per acre, while the surrounding farm land is rented by the big 
farmer from 3/. to 5/. per acre. 

In spite of this, if we examine the results derived from the few 
small holdings that have been established under this abortive 
Act we find it proved beyond dispute that where small holdings 
have been established on rich land suitable for intensive cultiva- 
tion their yield of general agricultural produce is immensely 
greater than that of the big farms of 500 acres, and that the cost 
of production is lower. 

To-day the whole potentialities of this increased output are 
locked and barred from the people. There is a waiting list of 
20,000 ex-service men who have applied for land ; there are tens 
of thousands of men walking the streets in despair in the towns 
of this country who wish to work and own their own land. If we 
placed such men as these on the land and maintained them until 
their first harvest, the production of Great Britain would be 
enormously increased, and the necessary financial outlay would 
be the finest investment the Treasury ever made. We have only 
to examine the financial undertakings of our self-governing 
Colonies in land settlement to see that it is one of the basic sources 
of wealth in a State. The Irish peasants were financed by our 
Government for the purchase of land from the Irish landlords and 
have already paid off their mortgages. Are we going to deny the 
same privileges to our own countrymen ? 

You will be told by urbanised business experts that nothing 
pays like mass production, and that the cutting up of estates is a 
retrograde policy which will lead to diminished production. 

It must be remembered that land is not a machine : it follows 
the laws of Nature and is governed by the seasons of the year ; it 
cannot be hurried or retarded in its productivity. It cannot, by 
the turning of a handle, be forced to produce in and out of season, 
but requires the constant care and attention of vigilant agri- 
culturists to bring its resources to perfect fruition, and only 
gives of its best in response to the personal touch of ownership. 

You will be told that the man from the town is utterly unsuited 
by disposition and training to cultivate land. 

In refutation of this argument, so commonly used by the 
enemies of land reform, I can cite the experience of the ex-service 
men’s colonies in Lincolnshire, where there are over 200 settlers. 
The men who lead in efficient intensive cultivation are the men 
who have had a town training and were previously artisans by 
profession. ; 

I need only quote Sir Kingsley Wood’s review of the progress 
of the allotment movement called ‘ The Call of the Land,’ which 
appeared in The Times on August 27, to show that there is a latent 
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desire for land amongst the town populations of this country. He 
says: 

There are some 1,330,000 allotments in England and Wales, and the 
total acreage cultivated is approximately 180,000. Compared with the 
number of holders before the war the figures show an increase of some 
800,000, and the increase in area is about 80,000 acres. It is indeed 
notable to find such importart centres as Birmingham with 18,000 allot- 
ments, Bristol with 17,000, Leicester 16,000, Sheffield 13,000, Derby and 
Liverpool 8000 each, Manchester and Cardiff 7000 each, and Newcastle 
and Swindon 6000 each. In the jurisdiction of the metropolitan borough 
councils alone there are, it is estimated, about 25,000 plot holders tilling an 
area of about 1600 acres. 


This shows that the instinct of husbandry is still alive in the 
people, that if the land was accessible to them, and financial sup- 
port assured, a great army of destitute men and their familes 
would become productive units in intensive cultivation. Their 
spontaneous labour would save this country some 100,000,000/., 
which annually go abroad to purchase what we might well grow 
at home. 

To show the waste that is going on at present, we import pork 
and bacon to the value of 60,000,000l., and our dairy produce, 
fruit and vegetable imports come to 150,000,000/. every year. 
If we had an efficient Board of Agriculture, run on the Danish 
or our own Colonial system, with a Land Ministry to see that the 
people have access to the land, it could save the country this sum, 
which would go far to liquidate unemployment and stimulate 
internal trade. There is nothing lacking economically or organi- 
cally here to make this possible ; we have the men and we have 
the land. Yet those who take up this political fight will have to 
face a terrible inertia, a terrible apathy, and an appalling 
ignorance and lack of initiative amongst the body politic of the 
people. They will have against them the Agricultural Labourers 
Union, who sée in this movement the loss to them of the 
agricultural wage-earner and consequently diminishing union 
funds. They will have to listen to endless calculations made by 
the farmers in their endeavour to prove the fallacies of the small 
holding system. But against all these arguments this simple fact 
stands out—that the Continental small holding system has always 
beaten us in our own markets in the past, is beating our big farmers 
to-day, and will always beat them. 

Why? Because the small holder’s outlay on crops is small 
and his labour great. 

If you appeal to the Board of Agriculture you will be deluged 
with ‘ proofs ’ of the utter failure of the small holdings system ! 
Yet the men they have established on the land are transform ng 
the face of the country into a garden of fruit trees and flourishing 
crops, and the majority of them have been able to put by during 
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the last three years hundreds of pounds for a rainy day. There 
are some small isolated holdings in Kent of from 12 to 14 acres that 
maintain six adult workers, who are able to keep a motor and who 
are financially sound. 

The ignorance of the well-to-do classes and the short-sighted 
policy of our past and present Administrations towards the poten- 
tialities of our internal resources are appalling. The apathy and 
blindness of our political leaders are tragic. The whole governing 
class are so saturated with party politics and party timidities that 
their vision is clouded and their programmes colourless. 


HAMMOND Foot. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


FOR THE AVOIDANCE OF REVOLUTION 


II 


THE RIGHT EDUCATION FOR THE WORKER’S CHILD 


OF the people who count in the public eye there are distressingly 
few who really understand, or have any wish to understand, what 
education means. Labour may know, but Capita: as a rule does 
not. Capital, for the most part, is only concerned with technical 
efficiency ; it would teach people how to win a livelihood. Labour 
knows that, if we would avoid disaster, we must teach them how 
to live. To Sir Eric Geddes anything beyond the three R’s is 
educating children for higher positions, educating them delibe- 
rately for removal from their class. Labour knows that it must 
be the aim of education to lift the whole class, and no mere 
beggarly elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic can avail 
for that. 

‘What is the use of giving an expensive education to these 
village children, when they are only going to be farm hands ?’ 
said an excellent manager of a country school the other day. 
‘Why, they need it because they will be not only farm hands, 
but also citizens, voters, and masters of our fate,’ was the reply. 

It was a new-point of view to him, though truly it should not 
have been. One had hoped that such people, from Sir Eric 
Geddes downwards, would have learned wisdom from the appalling 
fate of Russia, from the disappearance of capital, the destruction 
of credit, the collapse of industry, the judicial murder of tens of 
thousands, the death by starvation of tens of millions in a single 
year. That is what happens when a people take a hand in 
government who have not had the education necessary to enable 
them to do so with judgment and discretion. 

In these times of upheaval those who are anxious to maintain 
something like stability should be lavish rather than niggardly 
in their expenditure on education. Ignorant or half-educated 
people are ready Jupes for the extremist. Every plausible theory 
sweeps them off their feet. Teach them to think, and they can 
weigh opinions: they can play their part in the government, 
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central and local, of a democratic country. Deny them the 
education that alone can fit them to play that part, and you 
convince them that you do not intend them to have any part 
to play. They will believe that repression is to be your policy, 
and if they get that notion well into their heads there will be 
trouble. 

They ask us to educate them, for they know the need. Three 
years ago, two years ago, it seemed that we really were about to 
make something like adequate provision. But the great extension 
of secondary and higher education then promised will not take 
place, and we must fall back once more upon the elementary 
schools. 

The illustrious pioneers in the field of public education dreamed 
dreams of what it should do for the children of the people ; but 
the schools of their day had no money. Pestalozzi and his pupils 
lacked food and clothes. Books in abundance and an adequate 
staff of efficient teachers he could never hope to have. It was the 
samein England. Those who established and administered public 
education in this country had no conception of its true aim. 
They invented a new type of education—elementary education— 
that led nowhere, but was good enough, they thought, for the 
children of the workers, who, as a measure of public safety, must 
be sent to school. With a ruinous parsimony the State provided 
the meanest possible equipment. The teachers were few, ill- 
educated, and miserably paid; the apparatus was contemptible. 
Teachers had to teach, children had to learn, without anything 
that could properly be called a book. The system was a grief to 
Matthew Arnold and to every other enlightened educationist 
associated with it. There was nothing liberal about it: indeed, 
it was not the intention of its founders that there should be. 

Stevenson somewhere makes play with a good lady who 
commended a prospective bride to her brother because, among 
other happy qualities, she had ‘ about as much religion as my 
William likes.’ The sentiment is eloquent of the days when it 
was the general hope that the world would sing not only in 
harmony but in unison, and that education would teach it to do 
so. Public education had its origin in the days of authority, 
when it was conceived to be all important to teach people—not to 
think, that were far too dangerous, but—to believe: to dress 
them out in those suits of opinions which authority had inspected 
and passed as safe. The opinions of the world at large, and 
especially of the ‘ lower orders,’ must be formed with care. There 
were facts of religion, facts of science, facts of industry, social 
facts, political facts. They were not to be inquired into; they: 
were to beaccepted. Authority, playing the part of ‘ my William,’ 
selected and interpreted them. There never would be happy 
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union within the State unless the mass of the people would accept 
opinions carefully prescribed for them, unless they had ‘ about as 
much religion as my William likes,’ and avoided free inquiry like 
the plague. 

Now ‘my William’s’ views are those of his circle. Their 
universal adoption would secure the safety, the prosperity, the 
happiness of William—of all the Williams. William’s ideal 
dispensation requires that other and much wider circles shall 
surrender their individuality to him and his fellows; that they 
shall ‘ think,’—if one may use a word so inappropriate—think, 
and work, and live as best accords with his advantage ; submit 
themselves to governors and teachers of his choice ; order them- 
selves as desired to all their betters. So long as they accept 
William for the type of their betters all is well—in William’s eyes. 
But what if in the course of time they cast off William and choose 
a master and teacher from within their own circle, one who shall 
put their interest and advantage first ? They will still take their 
opinions ready made. There will still be ‘ facts’ to be accepted, 
but they will be poles asunder from William’s opinions, William’s 
‘facts.’ When in due time this comes to pass, and some young 
trade union leader sits in the high place that once was William’s, 
dealing out oracles, William is distressed. When he sat in the 
high place and voiced authority he did not ask that folk should 
examine—they were to believe. Now that another speaks they 
should no longer believe—they should examine. Because they do 
not (and he never gave them the education for the task) at once 
they are blind ; they cannot see reason ; their credulity will ruin 
them—and him, as it has done in Russia. Precisely. Those who 
are not soundly educated will believe anything. Some of them 
believe the reactionists, some the revolutionists. The marvel is 
that many more do not believe the latter. It speaks well for our 
elementary schools and their devoted teachers that there is so 
much capacity for sound independent judgment among the 
workers. There is no Russian débécle ahead of us. But there 
will be many a rash experiment, great losses, and much suffering 
unless our people can be taught to take wide views, to interpret 
the past, to look far into the future—in a word, to judge. 

In an elementary education that ends at thirteen or fourteen 
years of age there must always be much waste. Cheap teaching, 
cheap books, may succeed in putting a small and resolute minority 
upon the difficult path of self-education, unguided and often with 
ill-chosen aims, but the majority will never make much use of what 
they cease to learn so soon. They forget much, misuse much, and 
are a ready target for the gibes and sarcasms of the unbeliever 
who discourses now from the Bench, now to a Chamber of 
Commerce, now within the House of Commons, 
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Our elementary schools have never made the use that should 
be made of books in education. They could not make it, for they 
never had them. Good books, the work of master minds, were 
not for them. Such books as they had were very poor in quality, 
compilations written down to the supposed level of the worker’s 
child. And there were few enough of those. There are many 
teachers still at work who had no more than three books in the 
year for each class, and there are those who can remember when, 
besides the Bible, there was only one. Under such conditions the 
voice of the teacher was necessarily the medium of instruction. 
The child was too often a passive listener. In many a school he 
is a passive listener still. The training colleges aimed at turning 
out teachers who could lecture, question, and use the blackboard 
in such a way as to hold the attention of the large class. Training 
college and teacher alike were in the position of those who must 
make bricks without straw. By a miracle of ingenuity they did 
it ; they made bricks of asort. Unfortunately, having made them, 
they are apt to think them good bricks after all, bricks perhaps 
equal to the best. . So the importance of the technique of teaching, 
the place of method, the part of the teacher have been vastly 
over-estimated. Miss Mason at Ambleside—an educational 
reformer whose name the centuries will honour—has taught us 
a better way. Instead of the class as unit she gives us the 
individual child ; for the endless talk of teachers she substitutes 
the book (a real book of literary merit, not a mere class- 
book), for all the multitudinous tricks of method she teaches us 
to use narration. It sounds very simple ; it is immensely simpler 
than anything that hitherto we have been taught to do. But 
behind it lie a philosophy and a faith to which we have been 
strangers. Now we know, for Miss Mason has taught us, that the 
child must do its own work on the book (there is no mental 
digestion unless it does) ; and we are persuaded of the right of 
every child to a liberal education, and of the child’s power to 
respond to the teaching of the world’s great writers. We have 
learned, too, that the children of Labour are not inferior in brain 
power to the children of Capital ; and we have proved that, given 
the opportunity, they show a greater eagerness and will to learn. 
The best brains of a secondary school will generally be found 
among those who have come there with free places. 

The inadequacy of the text-book and the supreme value of 
the method of narration had both been pointed out before, and 
both by the same man—Dr. Johnson. 


I dined at Langton’s with Johnson [said Mr. Longley, the father of 
the Archbishop] ; I remember Lady Rothes spoke of the advantage children 
now derived from the little books published purposely for their instruction. 
Johnson controverted it, asserting that at an early age it was better to 
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gratify curiosity with wonders than to attempt planting truth before the 
mind was prepared to receive it, and that therefore Jack the Giant Killer, 
Parisenus and Parismenus, and the Seven Champions of Christendom were 
fitter for them than Mrs. Barbauld and Mrs. Trimmer. 


Perhaps we may bring the Doctor up to date and claim his 
authority when we suggest that the Age of Fable and Sigurd the 
Volsung and the Morte d’Arthur are fitter than Science for the 
Schoolroom or Footpaths of Literature for Children and the like, 
prepared by those who believe that children like sections of 
truth and fiction dealt out to them in numbered paragraphs, 
and labelled ‘ for children only.’ ‘ Babies do not want to hear 
about babies,’ said Dr. Johnson on another occasion (Mrs. Thrale 
is our authority) ; ‘ they like to be told of giants and of castles, 
and of somewhat which can stretch and stimulate thew IUttle 
minds.’ There is no need of the play way; the child resents it. 
Miss Mason has shown us how more than right Dr. Johnson was. 
The child does like to have something that can stretch and 
stimulate his mind. Madame Montessori cumbers him with 
much unnecessary help. One need not always approach his 
mind by the way of sense impressions. 

It is Mrs. Thrale, too, who tells us of the use that Dr. Johnson 
would have us make of the method of narration. 

Little people [he said] should be encouraged always to tell whatever 
they hear particularly striking to some brother or sister or servant imme- 
diately, before the impression is erased by newer occurrences. . . . It was 


to that method chiefly that he owed his uncommon felicity of remembering 
distant occurrences and long past conversations. 


There is the germ of the method of narration, which many 
teachers will tell you that they use, but few use rightly. They 
had not thought, any more than Dr. Johnson, of exciting interest 
by the use in school for teaching purposes of English books of 
literary merit (and no others), or of ensuring attention and con- 
centration by always (not sometimes, but always) requiring 
narration after a single reading. That is Miss Mason’s method, 
the method of the Parents’ National Educational Union and their 
schools. Some eighty public elementary schools in Gloucester- 
shire are following it, and the amazing results obtained in them 
have been witnessed by hundreds of teachers and other educa- 
tionists from all parts of the British Isles, and from far beyond 
them. But let us call another witness. 

As a child of five [says Mr. Robert Blatchford] I fell into a habit of 
repeating to myself in a soundless whisper whatever I heard spoken or 
read. In this way, without knowing it, I trained my memory and observa- 
tion so thoroughly that as a young man I could repeat a long conversation, 
lecture or a speech, almost verbatim after one hearing. . . . Such a practice 


holds and trains the attention. . . . That is one reason why I want .: . 
good English literature read to young children in schools by good readers. 
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The faculties which this habit of narration developed in Mr. 
Blatchford are being developed in some thousands of Gloucester- 
shire children. The secondary schools admit that they can pick 
out the children from a good Parents’ Union school, because they 
have learned to work independently, and can concentrate their 
attention and grasp readily the meaning of what they read. 
Examiners comparing their papers with other papers are struck by 
that same power of grasping the meaning of passages that others 
find difficult, by the familiarity with much good literature, the 
store of knowledge, the rich vocabulary. Teachers who visit the 
schools in a steady stream write afterwards telling the same tale, 
adding sometimes that if they had not seen the books, heard the 
narration, and watched the amazing composition written by rapid 
pens before their eyes they would not have believed that such 
work could be done in an elementary school. Labour on the 
county council, always in touch with the schools, has borne testi- 
mony to its value. 

We have, of course, been curiously slow in every type of school 
to admit English literature, freely read, as a medium of education. 
In the schools that Miss Mason has inspired English has come 
intoitsown. Inher programmes the literature course each term 
is built up round the history. Children of eight and nine years 
of age, who ordinarily use a very simple ‘ reader’ with numbered 
paragraphs, read with ease, and with the pleasure that a sense 
of power imparts, Arnold Forster’s History of England, a hard 
book full of meat. Last term it was the story of the Danish 
invasions and the Norman Conquest. They were reading the 
same period in the History of France, and they came across the 
now familiar tale, the historic personages and the great events, 
in the pages of Hereward the Wake and Harold. In their ancient 
history—for they are to have a liberal education, and they will 
read Greek history too—they were learning something of the 
great tale of Rome; therefore, what more natural than that they 
should read Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, and side by side with it 
Plutarch’s Life? A play of Shakespeare and one of Plutarch’s 
Lives they have every term. But there is not space to enumerate 
all of the many and most astonishing books that they read, these 
children of eight and nine and ten, and year by year until they 
are fourteen and leave school. They are as our own children are, 
when they have the best teaching, but in some ways amazingly, 
almost incredibly, more competent. 

But, it may be said, how can this be done in a little country 
school? Some teachers are willing to believe that it may be 
possible in the large town schools, with a class-room and a teacher 
for each class ; but in a school of forty to fifty children ranging 
in age from three or four to fourteen, and with only two teachers, 
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they will not believe it to be possible. But it is. Not only is it 
possible, but sometimes the work is better done. Miss Mason’s 
influence is more surely felt than in the larger schools, where the 
class teacher finds it harder to abandon the old practice of con- 
stant exposition. He cannot efface himself ; he will still dominate 
the class, will have one pace. 

b Of course, in these little schools it is not always easy. Genius 
finds a way (and the amount of teaching genius to be found in 
the elementary schools would hardly be credited by those who do 
not know them)—genius finds a way, finds different ways, and the 
rest follow the leader of their choice. 

The writer was lately in such a little school, where the master 
had three forms to teach of all ages from seven to fourteen. They 
were working busily by themselves (one class was in the playshed 
far from the teacher’s eye) ; they were hearing their own reading, 
their own narration ; making their own criticisms and corrections, 
and keeping their records of the pages read and the work done by 
each member of the form. The master would say that he cannot 
teach three classes at once by himself, therefore he chose this way. 
The children consult him when they want him. He knows all that 
goes on. From behind the scenes he shapes the course, but he 
does not dominate. He does nothing for any child that the child 
can do and should do for itself. A year ago, when he went there, 
that school was almost inefficient. In a single year, with Miss 
Mason’s help, he has made of it a miracle of activity and intelli- 
gence, made it a school to which can be sent from far and near 
those who would learn what a Parents’ Union school can do and 
how it does it. There is happily no inconsiderable number of such 
schools in Gloucestershire. é 

But, it may be objected, how in these times of difficulty, of 
severe economy and estimates curtailed—how can a rural 
authority afford the books? When we began nearly five years 
ago with a tiny group of schools it must be confessed that the cost 
was heavy. There were schools that were costing 15s. to 1/. per 
child each year, and more in the initial year. As Arnold Forster’s 
History costs 8s. 6d. a copy, this is not to be wondered at, though 
one set of books were made to serve two classes. But again the 
genius of the teachers has found the remedy. We no longer pro- 
vide thirty copies of any book unless it be a play of Shakespeare, 
for a class of thirty children. Probably we shall not send more 
than ten of any ; of some it will be eight or six. Of course, when 
a book lends itself especially to reading aloud we send but one. 
So a class is always broken up into a number of groups; the teacher 
passes from group to group, and the time-table is exceedingly 
elastic. In a school so worked you will seldom come across a 
History lesson, but at all sorts of times you will find children 
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reading, learning history. Once more, what might seem incon- 
venient has been attended by sheer gain. The teacher cannot 
dominate. 

Other schools follow what is really very much the Dalton plan. 
The class has its work mapped out ahead for a certain period ; the 
books are on the shelves, and the individuals of the class make 
diivision of them. And so long as they get through the pages 
prescribed in the allotted time all is well. This method, of course, 
is more common with the older children. 

By breaking up the classes into groups and taking advantage 
of other devices we are rapidly lowering the cost. In 1920-21 the 
county average cost per head of books and apparatus (excluding 
needlework) was 6s. Id., and the average cost of the Parents’ 
Union schools was gs. 10$d. In 1921-22 the county cost was 
4s. 64d. (prices were falling), and the cost of the Parents’ Union 
schools 6s. 7#d. For 1922-23, with the group system fully work- 
ing (it was not until November 1921 that it was explained to the 
schools), the difference will be very much smaller. The initial cost 
was at one time very heavy, but it has been greatly reduced and 
need now alarm nobody. The two latest schools to join had 
their books last term. In one, with fifty-eight children, they 
cost 3s. 5d. per head, in the other, with a hundred and ninety 
children, 3s. 6d. 

There is much else that might be told—the effect upon the 
teachers and the children, and the enthusiasm of both ; the marvels 
that have been achieved with backward children, who respond 
in a wonderful way to the method of narration ; the sudden dis- 
covery of children that they can write good prose and sometimes 
verse of surprising merit ; the disappearance of the old difficulties 
with spelling, of that purposeless drudgery with dictionaries (who 
ever learned to read and love reading with a dictionary by his side 
in constant use ?), the banishment of those terrible little books on 
the use of words and aids to composition. But space forbids. 
These things the incredulous may witness for themselves in the 
schools, where, if they are really interested, their visits will be 
welcomed, for teachers and children alike are eager to show to the 
world what Miss Mason has done for them. 


H. W. HousEHOLD. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ASIA IN EUROPE 


AFRICA begins at the Pyrenees. But where does Asia begin ? 
Take ship down the Adriatic and climb the mountain wall of the 
eastern coast ; the plain beyond will answer your question. The 
frontier of Europe is not on sea but on land. The sea is Mediter- 
ranean, both sides, all round, any way you take it—Venice, 
Fiume, Ragusa, Durazzo—Pheenician, Greek, Italian, what you 
will. A few thousand yards from salt water, and the scene begins 
to change. There in the Balkans lies the sharpest cultural 
frontier in the world. The great chain of the Dinaric Alps, that 
towers above the sea lakes of Dalmatia, does more than cut off 
one level from another—it separates two atmospheres. Down at 
the quays of Cattaro the stone streets bear the mason’s mark of 
Italy, and will, so long as the little city stands. It is as European 
as Paris or Piccadilly. Overhead into the sky a road runs up like 
a ladder laid against the face of a cliff. Climb it ; in forty miles 
it will take you to Asia. 

The cliff of this ladder is the face of Crna Gora, the Black 
Mountain, Montenegro. At the very top is a little lonely cup- 
shaped valley with a sediment of mountain cottages, and a hotel 
where the tall Montenegrins drink slowly, leaning across the bar. 
Further a little, and Cetinje appears—a villa capital, with another 
little valley, somewhat ampler, all its own. That is Montenegro, 
that is all Montenegro, which is only a guard-room built in the 
thickness of the wall. Montenegro is no longer a kingdom ; no 
bureaucracy is formed up now on the frontier against travellers 
from Austria of yesterday ; so you may come from Cattaro to 
Cetinje and halt above the plain beyond without interference of 
policeman or soldier. It is well worth while to halt. From the 
edge of the mountains the road pours down in long golden loops 
and swirls, led from the syrup spoon of some baby giant to the 
plains below. It reaches the level by Lake Scutari; it makes 
across the flats to the town called Podgoritsa, the Foot-of-the- 
Mountains. Here you will meet very Asia. 

Above the low houses stands the jag of a minaret. The café 
terrace overhangs holes where gipsies live in stenches incon- 
ceivable, and a gramophone rings in the ears of veiled women 
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going at twilight to draw water from the well. Here is Asia, and 
here is Islam. Here, at the door of Rome, men turn to Mecca and 
pray in Arabic. Here, within hail of Brindisi, is the green turban, 
‘ and here is the affirmation of the Prophet. 

But here it is dying, a strange thing to find in a year which has 
seen so great a rally against Christendom. 

The political boundary is still a few miles ahead. Podgoritsa 
is nominally within the boundaries of Jugo-Slavia. But follow a 
few more miles of road, skirting the marshes of Lake Scutari. It 
runs straight to Scutari itself. 

This is a city of Albania, one of the new nations, ten years ago 
a Turkish province, scarcely known to Europe save by the memoirs 
of a few hardy souls and a phrase or two in the poems of Byron. 
To-day it is a full-blown State. This is the oldest country in 
Europe and the newest. Its people are the cleverest in the world 
and the most backward. It is a land where the vanquished 
aboriginals live on fat, red soil, forty feet thick, while the successful 
invaders scratch together a teacupful of earth to let their stone 
hills sprout a stalk of maize. Even in economics it is a land of 
paradox. Too weak to print paper money, it has no currency 
inflation, and in consequence the cost of living is fabulously and 
incredibly above that of its more civilised neighbours. But, above 
all, our interest to-day lies in its situation as border territory, or, 
as they say in the Cheviots, a ‘ Debatable Land.’ Here between 
East and West the essentials of the great conflict are clear to see. 
What is more, you may foresee its future course. Here at least, 
in Turkey of overnight, the ideals of the West, both high and low, 
are prevailing. 

The inhabitants are known to the world as Albanians and to 
themselves as the Skiptars. Paradox runs through their every 
activity. They and their tongue, for instance, are ancient beyond 
reckoning. Pyrrhus (Burri=the Valiant), who beat Rome before 
Hannibal, was one of them; Alexander of Macedon was half of 
their blood. But they were old before that—old when AEschylus 
wrote tragedies, old when Homer wrote epics, old when the first 
Greek immigrants filtered into the Balkan valleys. There is no 
history at all of their beginnings. Yet the men are still at the 
prime who drew up their alphabet. In religion most are Maho- 
medan. But there are many Orthodox and many Roman 
Catholic. The Skiptars greet all these innovations with a kindly 
tolerance. They remember the coming of Apollo. 

Now this State has since 1918 prevailed over both the armies 
and the arguments of Italy, Jugo-Slavia and Greece, its three 
warlike and powerful neighbours. Are its successes because of, 
or in spite of, its connection with Asia ? Does it face East or West ? 
At first sight it might seem that the Albanian resistance is part of 
Vor. XCIII—No. 551 c 
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the general stiffening which has come over Islam in the last three 
years. Three-fourths of its people are Mussulman, and all were 
Turk-ruled within a decade. It is the Mussulmans in general and 
the Turks in particular who have most successfully reasserted 
themselves against the Western Powers. Is it from Islam that 
Albania has gained the philosophy for her effort ? To answer this 
question some criticism of the spiritual forces of the post-war 
years is inevitable. 

In 1918 the autumn of the victories left the West everywhere 
unchallengeable in arms and bankrupt in ideas. Europe, in the 
teeth of the greatest civil war in her history, had taken Baghdad 
and Teheran, had ruled all Africa off the map with one gigantic 
scribble from Tangier to Cape Town and had replanted the land- 
marks of Asia as a man moves shrubs from his lawn. From the 
height of our conquests we looked round for a belief, and found 
nothing. One thing alone there was: Nationalism, the new 
religion of the West. This, as a wise man once said, is neither 
altruism nor egoism, but nostroism: ‘Wir Deutsche; Sacro 
egoismo. Here’s tae us, wha’s like us? Sinn Fein,’ a church which 
admits no converts and dies at the moment of fulfilment of its 
desire, when geography shows no more terre irridente left to 
conquer. 

The great States of France and Britain could draw no sus- 
tenance from this philosophy. So within a year all our conquests 
began to fade. No new doctrine had come to fill our hearts. 
Whether it was our effort in arms and subsequent exhaustion, 
or the poisoning of the water of truth by propaganda, or the 
thundering pestles of Government that pounded all thought 
into gravel and road-metal for the gun-wheels, the moral 
superiority of the West had disappeared. The moral is to the 
material as three is to one, said Napoleon. But he was a 
materialist, and his was an understatement. The factor is more 
like thirty than three. 

Russia we abandoned to syphilitics and renegade Jews, 
because they believed and affirmed a gospel, even the low gospel 
that nothing moves man save greed. With this gospel they 
carried Hungary and threatened Bavaria. We had nothing to 
oppose to it but machine guns, and, though we stayed its attack, 
our counter-offensive of arms failed disastrously. The counter- 
offensive of ideas was never delivered at all, and the Foreign 
Offices of the world are still pitifully whining for the cessation of 
this attack and withdrawal of ‘ Bolshevik propaganda.’ 

In Asia we encountered the impact of some undefined but 
more spiritual force. The shock was correspondingly more 
formidable in extent and permanent in results. Turkey was 
reconquered at a breath. India tottered; the barbarous tribes 
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of the North-West Frontier found. somewhere fortitude sufficient 
to attack the regiments of Ypres and the Somme. Even the 
fellahin of Egypt came out with sticks against the Army which 
had conquered the capitals of the Near East as beads are threaded 
upon a string. Away in North Africa the Berbers retook the 
Riff country in an afternoon, not defeating, but annihilating, their 
adversaries in the greatest victory of natives over Europeans 
since Adowa. Some believe this to be the power of Islam making 
itself manifest, the Holy War against the infidel proving its ancient 
strength. This they hope to combat by cunning arguments 
showing that the Caliphate agitation has no historical justification 
or by producing the Sherif of Mecca as a witness and an ally. 
They are under a delusion. The driving force in the East is not 
old but new. It is Nationalism, the same spirit which produced 
the Dublin rebellion, or the civil war in Finland. It is in many 
ways infinitely beneath Mahomedanism as a religion. But it is 
a terribly more vital and savage thing. 

The ferment is moving and living before our eyes in Albania. 
The Balkans were no exception to the general spectacle of the 
victors vanquished. Nothing in all the world was more heroic 
or more surprising than the Albanian success. As recently as 
1919 her representatives were informed by the Peace Conference 
that their country no longer existed. The Serbs were to have the 
north, the Greeks the south ; the centre was handed to Italy with 
provision for an undefined Mahomedan Andorra, the size of a 
county, left round Tirana village as a hic jacet. Three armed 
nations, flushed with victory, stood about her in a ring to enforce 
their decrees. The confidence of the Italians and the Serbs was 
such as might be expected in peoples which had just annihilated 
one of the greatest Powers in Europe. As to the Greeks, they 
had swallowed Turkey-in-Europe wholesale, and were cheerfully 
undertaking the conquest of Asia Minor. 

In two years’ time the Albanians had defeated Italy in the 
field and driven her armies to their ships. * They stormed Valona, 
eighty short miles from the Italian coast, the Gibraltar of 
the Adriatic, whose possession has been an ideal of Italy ever 
since she became a peninsula. They stood off the Serbs to the 
north, and the Greeks to the south. Diplomacy, desperation, 
idealism, luck—explanations are innumerable, but the facts 
remain. 

This bald statement is enough to show that the Albanian effort 
is comparable in endurance and success to that of any other part 
of the Eastern world, and its victories will bear comparison with 
the most resounding of the recent victories of Islam." The capture 
of Valona was a stranger phenomenon than the capture of Smyrna. - 
The Albanians were 800,000, the Turks ten millions. Valona Bay 
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is as near to Italy as Ostend is to London; it was so ardently 
coveted that she occupied it many months before entering the 
war. And the Albanians were attacking a nation of thirty-five 
millions with an.army of two to three million men ready to its 
hand, and a fleet of Dreadnoughts riding at anchor under the very 
hills which were the object of the assault. Compare this with 
the Turk drive against Ionia, precariously occupied for two 
years by a nation of raw and ill-cemented provinces, with an 
army under a continuous reshuffle of officers, and the whole 
body corporate gasping and trembling beneath the burden of 
ten years’ war. 

To prevail against Jugo-Slavia was scarcely less miraculous. 
The Serb army is the best in South-Eastern Europe. It was 
within two hours’ march of the capital when it turned. True, it 
turned under orders from the League of Nations; but the Serbs 
knew of the existence of the League of Nations before they set 
their divisions on the move. They intended to present the 
Powers with a fait accompli, and the fact that there was any 
Albania left to protect was the work of the indomitable Skiptars 
themselves. 

Now even the shortest study of this success will show that it 
owes nothing to the creed‘of the Prophet. Mahomedanism in 
Albania is in its agony. Partly this is due to its own inherent 
weakness, partly to external factors. The pathos of the ruin of 
that which once was great may be savoured to the full in Albania 
to-day. One day we rode to a hill-top outside Tirana where 
stands a mosque built by the Sultan who conquered Constanti- 
nople. ‘Come in,’ said the priest ; ‘ come in and see the service.’ 
‘Will it not offend your people ? ’ we asked, since the place was 
small and the presence of alien visitors obviously concerned only 
with a spectacle might anger any congregation. ‘Offend! No, 
not a bit,’ he said. ‘Come in. It will interest you. And the 
ladies ? Why, certainly they must come too.’ 

So we stooped to remove our shoes. ‘Oh, rubbish!’ said the 
priest cheerfully. ‘ J invite you to come in ; I am the priest ; don’t 
worry about these things. Come along ; come along!’ So we filed 
in, booted and spurred as we had dismounted ten minutes before, 
and the ritual of the great religion was solemnly performed before 
us, a ritual, and nothing more. Outside the Albanians chattered 
and joked noisily—they cared for none of these things. They 
chaffed the call of the muezzin to prayer as ‘ the Albanian tele- 
phone.’ ‘ What does it matter,’ said a high State official, ‘ that 
I go to church on Friday or my brother on Sunday ? All sensible 
men know that these things did not take place.’ 

The two women of our party watched with set teeth and smiles 
Women have never forgiven Mahomet and never will, and 
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because of that there is no future for Islam. It has no religious 
future, of course, because it is a logical creed and does not allow 
for the kink in the universe. The kink necessitates mysticism in 
everything from biology to mathematics. But there is no room 
for it in the straight and rigid assertions of the Koran, whose 
fundamentals are the equality of man and the superiority of God. 
It concentrates with the rigidity of common-sense on God, the 
spiritual superior, and man, the physical superior. Inevitably 
it neglects woman, since man is a much finer creature than woman, 
and the will of man, since this cannot even be mentioned beside 
the will of God. But a thousand years have proved that it 
provides no lasting impulse—it is static and not dynamic, which 
is to say, it does not square with facts. The reason is the existence 
of the kink, which Western religion meets by the mystical doctrine 
of the Holy Family and Western science by oracular dogmas upon 
the species. 

The political future of Islam as an inspiring philosophy looks 
more hopeful, but this is a surface hope. The late collapse of 
Western belief has led certain fools to talk of Mahomedanism as 
the only creed in which it could be possible for a rational man to 
believe. They may sigh for a Mahomedan reformation, the coming 
of the fifth great sage of Islam, but it will never appear. The 
reformation which is to alter that religion from top to bottom is 
here ; its doctrines are preached broadcast ; its evangels are omni- 
present. It is the creed of Nationalism. Like every other 
creed, it is one in which it is not possible for a rational 
man to believe; because a creed is mystical and of necessity 
irrational. 

This is the philosophy which is driving Albania to-day, and, 
I believe, the rest of the East as well. One need not go all the way 
with Colonel Lawrence in his stinging phrase that, politically, 
‘Mahomedanism is as dead in the East as Christianity in the 
West.’ But there is no debate possible about Albania. ‘ We 
have three religions and only one religion,’ said the spokesman of 
the Tirana Government, ‘ the Flag.’ In the schools, in the Army, 
in the songs of the people, there is no hint or trace of Christian or 
Mussulman, of Europe or Asia, but simply of the nation. In this 
belief men are willing to suffer and die, even to work and live. 
One may meet Army officers who fought shoulder to shoulder with 
Nuri Bey and the Senussi in the African attack on Egypt. They 
betrayed neither pity nor concern for the struggles of the Caliph. 
In the schools the children say: ‘ What will serve my country ? 
Let me learn that.’ Up and down on the roads you will meet the 
acolytes of the faith—the little bands of young conscripts, not 
driven but led. 
There was a song, a song of Koritza, the land in dispute with 
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Greece, sung to us by these men or their brothers on the raw ground 
before the barracks one dusty summer’s night : 
A man goes out to till his field, 
He meets Greek soldiers. 
He goes another way, 
Again he meets Greek soldiers. 
He returns to his village and calls his relations. 
He says, ‘ It is well to die for one’s country.’ 
He fights and is wounded. 
To his mother he says, ‘ Do not fear, it is not mortal.’ 
But he dies all the same. 
Oh! Koritza, what heroes are in thy country. 
This was sung in the old style, the words given in a vivid thread 
of high song against the monochrome background of a droning 
chant, produced and maintained throughout the recital by some 
score of fellow-soldiers. Another ballad, Western in tune and 
verses, commemorates Achmet Zogu, Achmet of the Birds, Home 
Secretary and strong man of the present Administration. He is 
exalted as ‘ nephew of the nephew of Scanderbeg.” But Achmet 
Zogu is Mahomedan, and Scanderbeg gained his glory as leader 
of the Christians in a long and murderous guerrilla warfare. The 
ballads of a people and its laws—when both are framed in the same 
spirit, it is a sign for all the rest of the world. 

What is more, in this sign, the sign of the nation, the Govern- 
ment is beginning to work. Coming in from the north, we encoun- 
tered one Manhoty, garlanded about with weapons, who explained 
that he was the civil authority for the district and that he was 
superintending the disarming of the clans. Remembering Belfast 
and Cork, it seemed an unpromising task. This impression was 
reinforced when later, at a farmhouse, a great Albanian slid from 
his pony and strode in for coffee and eggs. He had a rifle slung 
at his back as naturally as a man carries a mackintosh. Explana- 
tions were illuminating. ‘He is in blood with someone,’ they 
commented, which is to say at feud. Clearly it would be unrea- 
sonable, they thought, to deprive a man of something so 
immediately useful to his daily task. And yet, coming again 
through that country, we passed a little party, two men on nags 
and two walking, with sheaves of guns beneath the arms of the 
horsemen. Obviously Manhoty was getting to work. All this 
country is within sight of Jugo-Slavia and has been entered time 
and again in the past three years by Jugo-Slav troops. In these 
circumstances, to get rifles away from the clansmen is to get butter 
out of a dog’s throat. The Irish Governments would certainly be 
unequal to the task. 

The political future of Islam is difficult to discern. That of 
Turkey is more easy. It must never be forgotten that the Otto- 
man Turks came to Europe not as conquerors bearing the sword, 
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but as administrators wielding the policeman’s baton. It is 
written that the Balkan peninsula is haunted by the ghosts of 
dead empires. Vampires, not ghosts, who suck blood. The 
Turk laid those ghosts. He established a compromise to the 
millennium of savage slaughter. He worked out and put into 
practice many of the experiments in minority protection which are 
being brought out as panaceas to-day. He did this sincerely, and 
better than it will be done to-day, because he believed in it. His 
religion taught him that Moslems were equal above the line of 
salvation and infidels below. What has happened is the final 
breakdown of this compromise before the implacable ferocity of 
the spiritual aspirations of mankind. 

A faith may die, but it does not go till someone comes to push 
it over. There is a fable of the building of the Temple, how 
Solomon, who commanded the genii by virtue of his wisdom, felt 
death coming upon him before the task was done. And so he 
stood day and night before his building, himself the overseer, 
leaning on his long staff. And he died so, but still he stood, bent 
upon his staff and watching the work. The genii, not knowing, 
still toiled desperately and incessantly. But a little white ant 
came to the staff and gnawed. Its companions followed, they ate 
out the heart of the wood, and when the strength had perished 
it broke in a cloud of dust, and dead Solomon fell. The fable says - 
that then the task had been finished and the genii all fled away ; 
but that is mistaken. First they tore to pieces the work they 
had accomplished, with whoops and shriekings. 

So the ideals of Islam have perished, but the forces it controlled 
are imperishable and strong. If we wish to govern them we must 
find some fresh talisman. Meanwhile let us understand the 
problem. The turmoil in the East is the same as the turmoil in 
the West. Within its borders it is all-powerful, but it cannot 
move beyond them. If we attack the problem along the lines of 
nationality, we shall come speedily and surely to a fortunate 
conclusion, 

WALTER ELLIOT. 
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BETWEEN EUROPE AND AMERICA 


THE Allied Prime Ministers are to resume in Paris on January 2 
the conversations they began in London on December 9. Simul- 
taneously the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Governor of 
the Bank of England will negotiate with the American Funding 
Commission at Washington a settlement of the British debt to 
the United States. It is indispensable that the European and the 
American discussions be kept rigorously separate, lest suspicion 
arise in American minds that British policy, in ‘its relation to 
German Reparations and inter-Allied war debts, is still contingent 
ypon American treatment of the British debt to the United States. 

Keenly though taxpayers in this country may feel the con- 
nection between British liabilities to America and European 
liabilities to Great Britain, there are cogent and urgent reasons 
why their Government should obey the injunction, ‘ Let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth,’ while it is seeking to 
adjust matters at Washington and is striving, at the same time, 
in Paris to withhold Europe from ruin. The key to the American 
and to the European situations may still lie, as it has long lain, 
within England’s reach. For a short space she may still be able 
to use it. But her power to use it may depend upon her perception 
that it cannot open, at one turn, two doors in two different hemi- 
spheres, and upon her steadfastness in resisting those who would 
fain persuade her to make so foolish an attempt. 

While the funding negotiations proceed at Washington the 
Allied Prime Ministers in Paris will meet with the knowledge that 
the economic fate of Europe, and not her economic fate alone, is 
likely to depend upon the degree of their agreement or disagree- 
ment. Mere agreement to differ will not avail to avert misfortune. 
Economic disaster and the dislocation of the present system of 
international relationships may follow a failure to reach full 
agreement upon definite principles of joint Allied policy in regard 
to German Reparations and inter-Allied indebtedness. Without 
such agreement, the Paris meeting of the Prime Ministers may be 
their last meeting as Allies. 

Hitherto the Allies have never frankly faced their task. 
England and France, in particular, have been to blame in various 
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ways, and each in turn. They have not been honest with them- 
selves or with one another. During the Naval Disarmament 
Conference at Washington last winter they tried to escape from 
their responsibilities as the leaders of Europe by suggesting that 
an international economic conference should be tacked on to the 
Washington Conference proper, obviously in the hope that 
President Harding’s Administration might thus be induced to 
incur, in regard to Europe, obligations which the American people 
had emphatically disclaimed. Earl (then Mr.) Balfour and Sir 
Auckland Geddes, the two chief British delegates at Washington, 
promptly and rightly opposed this suggestion. They knew and 
—unless I am misinformed—they said plainly that the European 
Allies could not expect direct or indirect assistance from the 
United States unless an effort were first made to promote, on a 
European basis, a settlement of European difficulties. 

Upon this rebuff followed the abortive Conference at Cannes 
and the ill-conceived Conference at Genoa. Neither of these 
Conferences was convened with singleness of aim. Even the 
half-hearted attempt at Cannes to redress an ungenerous mistake 
on the part of British statesmen—when they withdrew from the 
Pact of Guarantee which they, jointly with the United States, 
had given to France in the Treaty of Versailles, as soon as the 
United States had thrown it over—ended by embittering Anglo- 
French relations, instead of improving them. The draft pact 
offered to France at Cannes was made an object of barter instead 
of being based solely on recognition of the truth that the security 
and welfare of France are cardinal British interests, the defence 
of which cannot be merely contingent upon the attitude of the 
United States. 

Thus the discussion of the Pact of Guarantee at Cannes tended 
to stimulate French distrust and to diminish the chances of fruitful 
agreement, political or economic, at Genoa. Yet the very failure 
of the Genoa Conference, and of its sequel at the Hague, served 
to show the dangers into which France and Great Britain alike 
were drifting. The French Prime Minister, M. Poincaré, began 
to take a larger view of the reparations problem. The British 
Treasury, the leading financial authorities in the City of London, 
and important newspapers were all urging the Government 
to adopt a bold, broad policy both in regard to the United 
States and to Europe—when the position was suddenly com- 
promised, on August 2, by the strangest diplomatic aberration 
of recent years. 

How the very statesmen who had warned their Government 
from Washington in December 1921 not to attempt to involve 
the United States against its will in the financial and economic 
affairs of Europe could have written or sanctioned, only eight 
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months later, such a document as the Balfour Note is a mystery 
that may never be explained. Yet they did it deliberately, 
notwithstanding competent advice to the contrary; and the 
consequences of their action soon showed how grievous had been 
their error. The Note tied the hands of England in dealing with 
European debtors ; it placed the United States in a position to 
decide how far England might go in cancelling or reducing 
European debts; it disheartened and irritated the European 
Allies ; and, while declaring the resolve of this country to meet its 
obligations to America, it said to her, in effect, ‘ We will pay you 
if we must, but you will be a sorry jade if you ask us to do so.’ 

One result of the Balfour Note was to render the Reparations 
Conference in London last August a cacophony of discordant 
futilities ; just as one of the happier features of the meeting between 
the Allied Prime Ministers on December 9-II was an indication 
that the Balfour Note no longer governs British policy. In this 
respect, at least, the Prime Ministers will meet in Paris next month 
under better auspices. The heads of the French, Italian, and 
Belgian Governments will know also that their British colleague 
is a man of plain speech, saying what he means and meaning what 
he says, unwilling to promise more than he may reasonably hope 
to perform, and shrinking neither from the positive nor from the 
negative implications of his words. If he can agree with them, he 
will agree ; but, if he cannot agree, no agreement on his part to 
differ from them will justify them in believing that, should they 
elect to follow a path divergent from his, it will be easy to make his 
path and theirs again converge. 

Since the adjournment of the London meeting on December 11: 
it has been freely stated in the French Press that, if the Allies 
cannot work out a joint policy in Paris, Great Britain will tacitly 
acquiesce in separate action by France against Germany, and will 
not regard a French seizure of ‘ productive pledges’ in the Ruhr 
basin as a weakening of the Entente. These statements may be 
based upon M. Poincaré’s interpretation of Mr. Bonar Law’s 
standpoint ; but if so, the British Prime Minister’s attitude has, 
almost certainly, been misunderstood. Mr. Bonar Law may not 
have told M. Poincaré that single-handed action by France would 
mean, in practice, the end of Franco-British co-operation ; but 
those who know him are convinced that he believes this would be 
the case. Mr. Bonar Law is averse from the use of menace or 
pressure. He trusts rather to the perception by others of the 
probable consequences of their acts. No leading British statesman 
has a deeper regard for France than he, and none has a keener or 
a more sympathetic insight into her needs and difficulties. But 
he knows that some things are repugnant to the British people, and 
that ‘the occupation of additional German territory by France 
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would be one of them. He has no wish to let Germany off lightly 
or to connive at German evasion of liabilities which it is right and 
expedient that Germany should be made to meet. He might not 
object to the spontaneous reduction, or even the extinction, of 
British claims upon European Allies, or to the reduction of British 
claims on Germany, if by these means the total of the German 
Reparations debt could be brought within such limits as to render 
it practically manageable, and if, at the same time, a general 
European settlement could be attained. Yet French statesmen 
would be wise to reckon with the possibility that Mr. Bonar Law 
may think that a French occupation of the Ruhr, or of important 
centres in the Ruhr, would be as harmful to France as to Europe ; 
and that it would, in any case, profoundly and adversely affect 
relations between France and England. 

If these be, indeed, the views of the Prime Minister, who can 
truthfully say that they are not in substantial agreement with the 
main tendencies of British public opinion ? 

Despite much misrepresentation and disingenuous propaganda, 
there persists among the masses of the English people an abiding 
affection for France which irritation at some French methods and © 
at the language of some Frenchmen has not seriously abated. 
Moreover, in proportion as Englishmen realise the shortcomings 
of their own Government during recent years, they are inclined to 
make corresponding allowances for France. But there is in 
England a feeling that France was a little late in shouldering the 
burdens of her own financial situation; that she has relied over- 
much upon Reparations payments and has paid too little heed to 
the dangers of inflation ; that not all the vast total of her official 
outlay upon the devastated regions has in reality reached its 
ostensible destination ; and that, over and above these impres- 
sions, there has been a singular unwillingness on the part of 
French public men frankly to tell the French nation what they 
themselves know to be the truth about the Reparations debt and 
the real capacity of Germany to pay it. wd 

A sense of their own country’s advantages and their dislike of 
self-righteousness have deterred many English friends of France 
from speaking openly their thoughts on these matters. They 
realise that, in the matter of reparations as in that of security, 
the British Empire has held, and may seem to the unthinking still 
to hold, a privileged place. The German navy no longer exists. 
The German mercantile marine has largely made good the losses 
inflicted by German submarines upon British shipping. Some 
important German colonies have passed under the control of the 
British Dominions which were instrumental in capturing them. 
British economic sufferings and disabilities are themselves due in 
part to British fiscal virtues, that is to say, to the determined and 
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patient efforts of British taxpayers to put the pound sterling 
again on a par with the soundest currencies of the world. The very 
success of these efforts has, for the present, handicapped British 
trade. If France, on the other hand, has recovered Alsace and 
Lorraine with their actual and potential wealth, she has suffered 
more severely than Great Britain in the loss of economic man- 
power, and from the obliteration of thriving industrial centres in 
her north-eastern departments. But Englishmen feel that, apart 
from niceties of political account-keeping, one factor deserves 
special consideration. It is that there can be no return to political 
or economic health in Europe without such an approach to stable 
conditions of international trade and intercourse as shall avail to 
cure the anemia from which the whole life of Europe is suffering. 
This factor, France seems not to take fully into account. 

Nevertheless, I still believe that the peoples of Europe have now 
a fleeting and, probably, a last chance to set their feet on the road 
towards recovery—if the British Government will take some risks, 
and if the French Government will join it in thinking more of 
Europe and less of the immediate and special claims of France. 

Great Britain should face unreservedly the ‘ risk ’ of having to 
pay, in course of time, the total British debt to the United States. 
In truth this is no risk, but an obligation which a solvent country 
cannot evade; and it may well be found that the greater the 
alacrity of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in meeting the wishes 
of the American Funding Commission the less onerous, in the long 
run, are those wishes likely to prove. The only precaution which 
British negotiators in Washington need observe is that their 
readiness to meet American requirements shall not be qualified 
by any condition, antecedent or other. They should trust the 
good faith and good sense of the eminent American statesmen who 
form the Funding Commission. 

If, concurrently but separately, the German Reparations Debt 
of 6,600,000,000/. were reduced approximately to 2,000,000,0001. 
by cancelling the German Reparation Bonds of the ‘C’ category 
(4,100,000,0001.), together with 500,000,000. of the (1,900,000,0001.) 
Reparation Bonds of the ‘ B’ category, in consideration of the 
simultaneous extinction of European inter-Allied debts, a basis 
might be found upon which the European Allies could intimate 
to Germany their joint and definite resolve to hold her to the 
payment of the reduced debt in such manner and at such times 
as might be equitably determined. It is so manifestly in the 
interests of Germany to work her way back into a comity of 
nations enjoying ordered relationships and facilities for inter- 
national credit, that a practical agreement upon these terms 
should not be beyond reach. Some readjustment of the inter- 
Allied percentages of Reparations payments might be expedient. 
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Political provision for the security of France, England, and 
Belgium by a defensive pact, providing, inter alia, for the demili- 
tarisation of the Rhine Provinces under the supervision of the 
League of Nations, should also be feasible. 

The effect upon the United States of a successful European 
attempt to grapple with the European problem upon these or 
similar lines could hardly be over-estimated. If made indepen- 
dently of the funding of the British debt to America, it would 
assuredly modify the American disposition to hold aloof from 
European affairs. Great Britain would have used, in two distinct 
operations on each side of the Atlantic, the key that can alone 
unlock for the world the doors now closed upon a better future. 
She would gain in renown, in moral strength, and, ultimately, in 
wealth ; and France would share them with her. In this truly 
fateful hour England stands to-day as a potential link between 
Europe and America ; but with the French Government may lie 
the decision whether France shall in future stand with England 
as her partner. 

WICKHAM STEED. 


December 14, 1922. 
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MINISTERS OF HEALTH—DEFEND US! 


CAN anyone imagine what would happen in the minds of the public 
in general, and the members of the legal profession in particular, 
were any man not a lawyer placed in the position of Lord Chan- 
cellor ? The consternation that would occur would be difficult to 
exaggerate—the belief of the nation in the proper administration 
of the law would be threatened immediately. The position of 
Lord Chancellor in its mind would be rightly regarded at once as 
being the perquisite of brilliant politicians who deserved well of 
their party, but whose knowledge of law and its administration 
would be first acquired when they entered the doors of their new 
position, and law would suffer in consequence. The unsettlement 
in the mind of the public would be like the introduction of Bol- 
shevism into business affairs. The uproar in the legal profession 
would be beyond the bounds of wild imagination. 

It is with the same consternation that I view a Ministry 
directly concerned with public health placed in the hands of any 
person other than a member of the medical profession. It is 
essential, in the interests of public health, that the office of 
Minister of Health should of necessity be held only by a medical 
man of recognised position in the medical profession, as the office 
of Lord Chancellor can be held only by a man of recognised position 
in the legal profession. Public health can never be authoritatively 
and effectually controlled until the Minister responsible in Parlia- 
ment to the people and to its Government is a member of the 
medical profession. It seems to me that the fundamental mistake 
was made at the creation of the Ministry of Health when it was 
not definitely arranged that a member of the medical profession 
should always hold the controlling office of Minister. 

What has happened is this: the Ministry of Health is only 
another name for the old Local Government Board. The duties 
assigned to it include only some of the problems of public health 
together with a general assortment of other matters which have 
nothing directly connected with it, and all these things are under 
the control of politicians whose knowledge of the great subject of 
medicine in relation to public health is at zero. To place an 
appointment so tremendous in its potentiality in the hands of a 
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politician, however brilliant, is a mistake, and must be totally 
subversive of all sound practice. Moreover, it is a mistake that 
shows a profound ignorance of what the profession of medicine 
can do for public health when scientifically led. 

It appears that those who framed the constitution of the 
Ministry allocated to it duties that no other department cared 
to adopt, and gave to it a few only of the functions with which it 
alone could efficiently deal. At present public health matters are 
separated and have no unity or direction of action. 

Is there not more than a touch of bathos as well as pathos in the 
following facts ? 

‘Model Byelaws issued from the Ministry of Health: VII.— 
Hackney Carriages ’ shows that this Ministry has the supervision of 
the behaviour of taxi-cab drivers and the place where they and 
their cabs can stand, etc., etc. 

Sir George Newman writes annual reports upon ‘ The Health 
of the School Child’ to the Board of Education, showing that it 
has the supervision of this important branch of public health. 

In his ‘ Third Annual Report of the Ministry of Health, rg2r1- 
1922,’ which deals with such curious subjects as emigration, 
vagrancy, and assistance to destitute aliens, Sir Alfred Mond 
states, ‘ As in previous years the report of the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Department will be published in a separate volume ’— 


showing that the Minister’s report is comparable with the play of 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 

The relations between the diseases of animals and human beings 
are under the control of the Board of Agriculture. 

The direction of Research is in the hands of the Privy Council. 

What a state of things! And how do they agree with the 
Ministry of Health Act, 1919, which says : 


2. GENERAL PoWERS AND DUTIES OF MINISTER IN RELATION TO 
HEALTH.—It shall be the duty of the Minister, in the exercise and perform- 
ance of any powers and duties transferred to or conferred upon him by 
or in pursuance of this Act, to take all such steps as may be desirable 
to secure the preparation, effective carrying out and co-ordination of 
measures conducive to the health of the people, including measures for the 
prevention and cure of diseases, the avoidance of fraud in connection with 
alleged remedies therefor, the treatment of physical and mental defects, the 
treatment and care of the blind, the initiation and direction of research, the 
collection, preparation, publication, and dissemination of information and 
statistics relating thereto, and the training of persons for health services. 


The matter surely requires adjustment by Parliament. 

The Ministry of Health, to be more than a name, should deal 
with and be responsible for all questions that directly concern 
public health. These would not encumber the Ministry, but 
would make it what it ought to be, and what it will one day 
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become, one of the most important Ministries of the State. Should 
it ever be considered desirable to introduce a Bill which is only 
remotely connected with questions of public health, the Minister 
of Health should not be entrusted with its charge during its 
perilous journey through the House of Commons. Why should 
any Bill or any Ministry be placed in the hands of men whose train- 
ing and knowledge of the subjects with which they have to deal is 
outside the provinces of their life, education, and training? The 
fact of the matter is that, on the whole, this is the scheme of govern- 
ment adopted in this country. It is absurd and Gilbertian in its 
humour that the country should be run by men who know nothing 
of the subject for which they are responsible, and whose qualifica- 
tions for the posts they occupy depend upon the readiness and 
astuteness they have shown in juggling with political issues. It 
is a bad, inefficient scheme, and if the Labour Party, or any other 
party, would conceive it as part of its programme radically to 
alter the scheme, it would receive the support of the nation and 
would bring the party into great and honourable power. 

I will attempt to explain how it is that (1) the public and 
(2) the medical profession should tolerate for a moment such an 
appalling state of things as the Ministry of Health being in the 
hands of a politician, however brilliant, who is not a doctor of high 
and special qualifications for the post. 

1. The Public.—Though the medical profession has shown itself 
capable of exerting its stupendous influence on public health, the 
public ear has never been able to listen to a collective, authorita- 
tive, and efficient opinion delivered by this great profession. It 
has been able to hear opinions only from individuals by means of 
special interviews, of letters in newspapers, or from occasional 
addresses delivered to professional bodies. Important as these 
opinions may be, they are only opinions of individuals, and conse- 
quently their value is lost by their inability to possess a collective 
consensus of opinion. Take, for instance, Mr. James Berry’s 
address before the Surgical Section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine at the opening of its winter session. It contains many 
outstanding problems (one in particular) that directly concern the 
health of the public, yet probably, apart from members of the 
medical profession, no one has read a word of this address. Again, 
sometimes the public manages to hear of isolated inefficiently 
reported statements concerning its health made at the yearly meet- 
ings of the British Medical Association. The Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons are composed of men capable of making 
individual statements of the utmost importance with regard to 
public health, but it is not their province to make collective pro- 
nouncements on this subject. These colleges possess no right to 
state the collective views of these institutions, their main function 
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being to examine and pass into the profession men who are qualified 
to practise. In the halls of these colleges lectures are delivered 
which occasionally touch on public health, and fundamental prin- 
ciples concerning it are buried in the archives of these colleges or 
current medical journals. The General Medical Council has func- 
tions of a disciplinary nature. None of these bodies can speak to 
the nation with the tremendous authority on questions of public 
health with which the Lord Chancellor can speak on questions of law, 
so the fact remains that the public has never heard any pronounce- 
ment made upon its health from a medical man with the whole 
weight of the medical profession behind him, and therefore he and 
his profession are dumb creatures. The only position from which 
such a man could make his profession speak is that of Minister of 
Health in the Parliament of the day. The public would listen to 
him knowing full well that his words would have the weight of 
authority and that his opinion would be well considered. 

It would be no sound argument to assert that the Lord Chan- 
cellor is a political factor as well as a Government official. There 
is no doubt that he is always a great political factor. I am sure 
it is unnecessary to point out that, great as the political claims of 
a Lord Chancellor are, he would never dare to interfere with the 
administration of justice to suit a political issue. I believe it is 
on account of his membership in the profession he represents 
that his duty to law is uninfluenced by the claims of political 
issues, and he would not, in any circumstances whatever, allow 
a political issue to interfere with his administration of law. This 
is such an obvious fact that I believe, if the public and the medical 
profession were once to realise their truth, both would at once 
clamour for a doctor of equal position in his profession to be of 
necessity Minister of Health. 

Take the position of a Prime Minister, who in this matter 
would be only one of the public. To whom should he apply for 
help and advice, or how should he ascertain the opinion of the 
medical profession on the great questions of public health which 
are of ever increasing difficulty? In law he would go to the 
Lord Chancellor. In medicine would he go to Sir Alfred 
Mond or to Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen? For his own sake 
he ought to see that he has a member of the medical profes- 
sion responsible in Parliament to him, to the Government 
and to the public for the opinion and advice he gives. 
I heard Sir Alfred Mond say he found it impossible to 
get a united opinion of the medical profession. He seemed 
almost merry about this deplorable fact. He would have the 
same difficulty in obtaining it in law in the absence of the Lord 
Chancellor or the Attorney-General or Solicitor-General. The . 
public would find a united profession behind a medical man who 
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spoke from the high and dignified position of Minister of Health. 
The unimportance of the post as it now stands is well illustrated 
by the complete apathy of the medical profession as to who 
should hold this appointment. It has no interest in the astute 
successful politicians who occupy the position. The public has 
the same apathy, and takes no notice of what they think or say 
on a medical question. 

2. The Medical Profession—In early times the medical 
profession considered their only function to be attendance upon 
the sick and all their endeavours were focused upon the treatment 
of the individual and his ailment. It was only during recent and 
contemporary history that the profession began to orientalise its 
functions from an additional standpoint. It now realises that 
the ailment of an individual may have desperately important 
relations to people with whom he comes in contact, the whole 
population of his country, and the populations of all countries 
outside it. Thus the profession now regards its functions as 
threefold: (1) its effectiveness as applied to the individual ; 
(2) as applied to the nation; and (3) as applied to all other 
nations. That statement represents an obvious, true, and great 
conception of its functions. Further, it realises that all these 
functions are so correlated that one cannot be performed badly 
without adversely affecting, either immediately or remotely, all 
the other functions. In spite of having arrived at this clear 
perception of its duties, the medical profession, as a corporate 
body, remains dumb. I believe its dumbness is due to the fact 
that, having realised its functions, it has not realised how it can 
make them properly effective, and so it comes about that 
measures for the prevention of disease are in the hands of a 
layman at the head of the Ministry of Health who knows nothing 
about the questions on which he is consulted. 

Turning to other important matters, I referred just now to 
Sir Alfred Mond’s rather chaffing allusion to the want of unity 
on medical opinions. The cure for this deplorable state of things 
lies directly in the hands of the public and the medical profession. 
They should demand that a member of the medical profession, 
with responsible and special knowledge of his subject, should 
always be appointed as Minister of Health. 

The great consequences that must follow neither the public 
nor the medical profession yet seems to see. One would be that 
not only would a Prime Minister desire the advice and guidance of 
the medical man he placed there, but also he would not dare to 
implant in the problems of public health any scheme that would 
be considered by his Minister as being directly opposed to the 
national welfare. 

With the concurrence of his Minister of Health his plans might 
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fail to carry Parliament with him, but a Prime Minister would lose 
his Minister of Health if he attempted to carry through Parliament 
a plan which the Minister judged subversive to public health. 
The resignation of the Minister on a question of public health 
would be a menace he dare not face. The menace might only 
delay an unfortunate measure, but at least the public would have 
a chance of appreciating the question at issue between the pro- 
fession and the Prime Minister As things are, there is nothing 
to stop retrogressive measures. 

However estimable the intentions of a Prime Minister may be, 
his blind uncertain measures may ignorantly plunge the whole 
country in chaotic and inefficient legislation on questions of 
public health. The waste of money is prodigious, but what is 
of more importance is that public health is thrown into the cock- 
pit of political strife, where its problems can never be helped nor 
improved except by lucky accident. 

It is quite true that individuals occasionally find some relief 
while being attended by an unqualified practitioner, but there 
is no one to tell them how many eventually consult the 
qualified, efficient man after they have been hopelessly knocked 
about by the unqualified practitioner. I quite understand ; it is 
almost a natural sporting idea that the public should like to go to 
unqualified practitioners, if it were only because they are un- 
qualified and therefore probably objects of jealousy on the part 
of those who are qualified. All those ideas are natural and 
easily understood. I do not blame the public ; if it is contented, 
the matter concerns it alone. As Mr. Bonar Law pointed out, 
every country has the Government it deserves, and in the 
circumstances I have mentioned the public has the unqualified 
practitioners it deserves. It may sound naive on my part to say 
it is more important for a country to have its public health 
efficiently guarded by a continuity of efficient medical men than 
it is for a country merely to possess the Government it deserves. 
The country, after years of political strife, understands the wiles 
of political officials. It has never yet heard nor realised what 
great power for good can grow from advice given by the corporate 
opinion of the medical profession. 

It will be said: ‘ Yes, that is all very well ; but there has been 
a doctor as Minister of Health, and he is considered by many to 
have been a failure in that position.’ I do not intend to enter into 
a discussion on an individual; I merely want to point out that 
a Minister of Health should deal with questions of public health, 
and not have foisted upon him the conduct of political affairs that 
have no concern with public health, or if they have, the question of 
his success or failure should not be visited upon him as Minister of. 
Health. A man can be a good Minister of Health and a bad 
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political tub-thumper. He may be a great doctor and a bad 
Minister of Health ; in the same way a man may be a great lawyer 
and a bad Lord Chancellor. The housing of the population is no 
more a question for the Minister of Health than the building of the 
Law Courts is a question for the Lord Chancellor. I can quite see 
that the Minister of Health should advise the Government to build 
more houses, and that he should be consulted as to whether the 
houses provided are sanitary and fit to live in; other than that 
function, I cannot see how the policy involved can possibly be a 
question for a Minister of Health. It is a great Government 
problem, and if any department were more involved in it than 
another it would surely be the Home Office. 

If it were considered desirable that questions of public health 
should first be discussed in the Commons and that therefore it 
would be an advantage for the Minister of Health to control the 
debates from a seat in that House, it might be said then that 
the members of the medical profession in the House of Commons 
available for such a great post are very limited in number, and 
there may come times when the kind of man wanted for the post 
would have no seat. The same question has before now arisen 
in connection with such appointments as those of Attorney-General 
and Solicitor-General on the legal side of the question. What has 
happened has been that a certain man has been approached and 
told that if he is given a safe seat and returned to Parliament he 
will be made Solicitor-General. 

The same procedure ought to apply in the medical appoint- 
ment. 

Should it be considered desirable that the occupant of the 
post should be a member of the House of Lords, the remedy is 
obvious. 

There are other matters connected with this part of the 
question. 

There is no incentive for the correct type of medical man for the 
post of Minister of Health to enter Parliament ; if he be there, he is 
there by accident. There is no incentive at the present moment, 
because every man in the medical profession knows that the post 
is open to any man of any profession who may happen to be in 
Parliament and who has done fairly well by his party. All - 
lawyers who enter Parliament know that the legal appointments 
are open to them by right, and to them alone, so as a rule the 
right lawyers for these posts are induced to become members of 
Parliament. 

The following question may be urged against my contention. 
Is it necessary to have a professional man to represent the 
opinions of his own profession in the Government when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs, the President of the Board of Trade, the Secretary of State 
for War, and the First Lord of the Admiralty may be unprofes- 
sional men representing professional matters of which they know 
nothing until they enter these respective offices? Should any 
controversy arise upon this question, I shall be quite prepared to 
argue the matter. For the present moment I will content myself 
by asking why, if these professional offices are so successfully 
held by unprofessional men, is it considered essential to appoint a 
lawyer in the position of Lord Chancellor? It cannot be because 
the public think law is more important than health; nor is it 
only because in the past legal luminaries have been able in the 
passage of time and by the acquisition of great power to secure 
for themselves and their profession great worldly positions and 
princely emoluments. I give them the credit of possessing higher 
ideals than these. 

There is another argument with which I may be met. It is this: 
Some of the greatest discoveries which have influenced medical 
procedure have been made by men like Pasteur, who are not 
members of the medical profession ; and would I exclude a man like 
Pasteur from the position of Minister of Health ? My answer to 
that argument would be: Yes, I would; because the permanent 
rule of the appointment of a medical man as Minister of Health 
would be for the greatest ultimate benefit to the health of the 
public. There is nothing to prevent a man who is not a lawyer 
suggesting to the legal profession an alteration of law that would 
benefit its administration. That would be considered, as things 
are at present, by the Lord Chancellor and acted upon accord- 
ingly. It would not delay epoch-making alterations of law: 
neither would the exclusion of a Pasteur from the office exclude 
from the processes of medicine epoch-making changes in the 
public health ; on the contrary, it would probably hasten them. 

One of the present evils due to the absence of a high dignified 
exponent of medical opinion is this: A poisonous seed which may 
lead to the utmost danger to public health is at the present 
moment germinating in the mind of the public, which scarcely 
realises to what extremities the growth may lead. It is the 
recognition of unqualified practice. The term is used in its 
widest sense. 

There is a vast amount of unqualified practice permitted to 
men who possess no medical qualification at all. The danger can 
never be stopped so long as the public sees the control of its health 
in the hands of a man who is not a member of the profession he 
represents. It is such a menace that people are beginning to think 
twice before investing money and time in attaining medical- 
qualifications when they see large practices and general apprecia- 
tion meted out to men who possess no medical training or 
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qualifications. Can the public imagine the Lord Chancellor 
allowing the rise, control, and practice of legal affairs being 
placed in the hands of men with no training or qualification for 
the practice of law ? It seems to me a medical Minister of Health 
would have greater power and influence to protect the public 
against its ignorant rush into the hands of unqualified practitioners 
than a Minister who is himself a layman. 

There is no subject on earth of which the public believes it 
knows more, and of which it really knows less, than medicine. 
The public does not hear the facts from a man who knows and has 
experience of them ; let it listen to a man who knows them from 
his own experience and then let it judge for itself. 

If the public, knowing the facts, wants uneducated medical 
treatment it will have it, in spite of all advice to the contrary ; but 
let it know what it is doing, and to what results its practice will 
ultimately lead. I believe in the wisdom of the public. Take 
an example: the public reads with interest and instruction the 
works of unprofessional writers on war, but it would not allow any 
civilian to lead the Navy or Army into battle. 

Turning to medicine: the public, without a guiding influence, 
not only reads and listens to unqualified writers, speakers, and 
practitioners, but it allows them to lead in the battle for health. 

I wonder how long the public and the medical profession 
intend to tolerate so gigantic and far-reaching an appointment 
being placed in the hands of men who can give only ex parte 
opinions which they gain from permanent medical officials? I 
have no complaint against these permanent officials ; among them 
may be one who is the very man who could best occupy the 
position of Minister of Health. My contention is that the man 
who gives these opinions should be in the medical profession and 
responsible to Government, to Parliament, and to the public for 
every word he utters on public health. The truth, dignity, and 
force of his utterances would convince and benefit mankind. 


G. LENTHAL CHEATLE. 





‘WHY WE SHOULD CONCENTRATE ON THE 
EMPIRE’ 


THE CASE OF INDIA 


In an article in the October number of The Nineteenth Century 
Lord Long of Wraxall set forth cogent reasons why we should 
concentrate upon the development of the trade and resources of 
the British Empire. His arguments were supported by an 
imposing array of figures showing the nature and volume of trade 
between the United Kingdom and the Dominions and Depen- 
dencies. A striking feature of these tables was the frequency with 
which India appeared in the lists of countries from which the 
Mother Country draws her supplies of raw materials ; and little 
more than a cursory glance at them is necessary to disclose the 
importance of the part which India plays in the commercial 
economy of the Empire. 

Summed up, the provisional figures for 1921 show that of mer- 
chandise imported into the United Kingdom from the rest of the 
British Empire, valued at 331,000,000/., India provided goods, in 
the main raw material, valued at 42,250,000/. More striking still 
are the figures which show how Britain disposed of the goods which 
she supplied to the other parts of the Empire. Of merchandise, 
valued at a sum a little short of 300,000,000/., she sent goods, 
nearly the whole of which consisted of manufactured articles, 
worth 109,000,000/. to British India. In face of these figures it 
is unnecessary to labour the point that India is already a valuable 
market for British goods, and a highly important source of supply 
of those products of which Great Britain has particular need. 
And if this is true of her to-day, the possibilities of the future are 
so great as scarcely to be calculable. 

The British flag flies over 13,250,000 square miles of the dry 
surface of the globe. Of this vast area India claims 1,800,000 
square miles, or something approaching one-seventh of the whole. 
But this seventh part of the British Empire possesses far more 
than an equivalent share of the Empire’s man-power. Of the 
estimated total population of 440,000,000 India claims no less 
than 320,000,000, a proportion which exceeds two-thirds of the 
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whole. This vast human hive of workers is engaged, for the most 
part, in cultivating the land, and for many years to come will 
continue to be so. Indeed, no greater contrast in occupation than 
that between the people of Great Britain and those of India could 
well be found. Whereas the former live in vast aggregations in 
huge towns—recent figures show that in England and Wales 
go per cent. of the population must be classed as urban—the 
latter live spread over the countryside in villages. There are 
in the whole of the huge continent, the size of all Europe excluding 
only Russia, less than 750 towns with a population of 10,000, and 
only thirty towns with a population of 100,000 and upwards. 
Ninety per cent. of the whole population is rural, and 72 per cent., 
or approximately 219,000,000, are dependent upon agriculture 
in one form or another for its livelihood. Every year some 
225,000,000 acres in British India bring forth crops of sugar, tea 
and coffee ; rice, wheat, barley and other food grains ; linseed, 
sesamum, rape and other oil seeds ; cotton, jute and other fibres ; 
indigo, opium and tobacco. In a single year} these spreading 
acres have yielded 34,750,000 tons of cleaned rice, 10,250,000 
tons of wheat, 370,000,000 Ibs. of tea, 4,500,000 400-lb. bales 
of cotton, 8,300,000 bales of jute, 500,000 tons of linseed, 
nearly 1,200,000 tons of rape and mustard, the same amount of 
groundnut, and 2,750,000 tons of raw sugar. 

Nor has this immense territory reached anything approaching 
its full development. The tiller of the soil in India is, to say the 
least, conservative in his methods. With the aid of modern 
science the crops upon the land already cultivated can be enor- 
mously increased. Take an example: Bengal and Assam hold a 
practical monopoly in the production of jute, the raw material of 
the gunny bags in which year by year are moved the harvests of 
the world. During the war the fibre was put to another use of 
supreme importance to the armies in the field : sand-bags for the 
protection of the troops took the place to a large extent of the 
ordinary gunny bags of commerce. The mills of Calcutta, which 
exported 367,000,000 bags of one kind or another during the year 
before the war, increased this number to 802,000,000 during the 
year 1916-17, when the war was at its height. These are but 
examples of the importance of the product in peace and war. 
Much painstaking research on the part of the experts of the 
Agricultural Department has resulted in the discovery of varieties 
of the plant which give a yield much in excess of those hitherto 
grown by the Indian peasant. A variety known as Kakya 
Bombai, giving, on the average, 160 Ibs. of fibre more per acre than 
the local varieties, has been distributed amongst the villages of 
Eastern Bengal during the past few years, and by the year 1921 


1 1916-17, taken at random. 
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was being grown on an area of 200,000 acres. So successful was 
the crop that it was estimated that the eventual increase in the 
yield of the plant on the jute lands of Bengal might easily amount 
to 400,000,000 lbs. of fibre, worth probably 2,750,000l. sterling. 
Scarcely had this estimate been made when a still more highly 
productive variety was discovered, giving on the average a yield 
of 80 Ibs. an acre more fibre than Kakya Bombai itself. A similar 
story can be told of rice. Research produced not long ago two 
varieties giving yields greater by some 250 lbs. per acre than those 
of the local variety. In 1919 these two varieties were grown on 
250,000 acres, with the result that the food supply on this area 
was increased by 60,000,000 Ibs. of grain worth 200,000/. Be it 
remembered that round the head of the Bay of Bengal alone lie 
20,000,000 acres of productive rice land and some idea of the 
ultimate value of this discovery can be formed. 

These are not the only ways in which the agricultural output 
is being increased. By means of irrigation vast tracts of land 
formerly desert are being brought under the plough. The Punjab 
provides a notable example. Here an arid waste has been trans- 
formed into a bounteous granary. Canal colonies have been 
plotted out and nearly 9,000,000 acres in the province have been 
brought under cultivation by irrigation works classed as pro- 
ductive, 7.e., works capable within ten years of their construction 
of producing sufficient revenue to cover their working expenses 
and the interest charges on their capital cost. It was only when 
these great projects began to bear fruit that the North-Western 
State railway—a system with nearly 4000 miles of track—began 
to pay. In British India as a whole 67,000 miles of canal 
irrigate 28,000,000 acres of land, the estimated value of the crops 
irrigated by Government works amounting to over 156,000,000/. 
a year. Existing schemes are constantly being added to, and it 
is officially estimated that by the time that projects now under 
construction are in full working order, and assuming that a great 
scheme in Sind known as the Sukkur Barrage is carried through, 
the present irrigated area of 28,000,000 acres will have increased 
to 40,000,000 acres. All these things are sign-posts pointing the 
roads along which India is travelling towards a vastly increased 
production of raw material. 

Another large potential source of wealth are the forests, which 
cover over 250,000 square miles of territory. These immense 
tracts are gradually being taken in hand, but the output of 
timber and firewood at present amounts to only 2 cubic feet per 
acre ; while the manufacture of paper pulp from such things as 
bamboo—of which there are vast quantities—has only recently 
been undertaken. A useful product of the forests is the fruit of 
certain trees widely distributed over the continent, to which the 
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commercial name of myrobalan has been given. Its value is 
due to the tannin it contains, which renders it an important 
tanning agent. It is exported at the rate of from 40,000 
to 60,000 tons a year. By a happy coincidence the country 
which produces a tanning agent on so large a scale like- 
wise possesses in almost unexampled quantity material which 
when tanned becomes a commodity of universal consumption— 
namely, leather. 

No statistics are required to apprise anyone who is familiar 
with the Indian landscape, whether in north or south or east or 
west, of the part played by the cow in the internal economy of 
the country. Let him call to memory any rural scene, and he will 
find it dominated by the bullock or the cow. A vast expanse 
stretches away in flat monotony to a distant horizon. Overhead 
the sun steers its course across space more monotonous in its 
featureless uniformity even than the dusty plain below. A 
small cloud of dust rises from the ground. As it approaches it is 
accompanied by the creaking and groaning of crude wooden 
wheels upon primitive wooden axles. The procession moves 
with the slow, unrhythmical motion which is peculiar tothe draught 
bullock. The string of bullock carts which emerges from its fog 
of dust is a thing of immemorial antiquity and of universal 
distribution. You will see it threading its leisurely way along 
dusty country lanes, and you will also see it lumbering the streets 
of great cities—hauling bales of cotton to and from the mills of 
Bombay and blocking the riverside streets of Calcutta. There 
is scarcely an operation in Indian agricultural life in which the 
cow does not play an essential part. It treads out the grain on 
countless threshing floors; it drags with patient resignation the 
archaic plough with which the Indian peasant turns over the 
soil of the continent ; with a similar imperturbable indifference it 
raises water to be poured over the thirsty land from innumerable 
wells, plodding out interminable circles as it turns the Persian 
water-wheel, or stamping out straight lines as it passes up 
and down the inclined ramp of the simple haulage variety. 
In another connection it is only too often the unwilling cause of 
fierce racial rioting. Hindu veneration for the cow as a sacred 
animal is ingrained and very real, and no orthodox Hindu can 
think of its slaughter without feelings of positive pain. On the 
other hand, the religious observances of the Mohammedans 
demand the slaughter of cattle—hence the ever-present seeds of 
trouble. These things have been recalled in order to clothe the 
dry bones of statistics with flesh and blood. It was estimated 
by the Indian Industrial Commission that there were in India 
180,000,000 head of cattle and 87,000,000 sheep and goats ; and 
in any case the export of hides and skins is not a matter of com- 
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putation, but of fact. The year before the war the quantity of 
hides and skins exported was 1,906,931 cwts., valued at 10,606,000/. 

The mineral wealth of the continent is still more a matter for 
future development. The output of coal has increased fairly 
rapidly during the past few years, from 12,000,000 tons in I9g10 
to 22,500,000 tons in 1919 ; and with the introduction of electrical 
cutting plant should continue to show expansion. In 1919 over 
300,000,000 gallons of petroleum were produced, mainly in 
Burma, and varying quantities of such minerals as manganese, 
wolfram, mica, saltpetre, and gold. More significant is the fact 
that recent surveys have disclosed the presence in the hills of 
Orissa of immense deposits of iron ore of unusually high grade. 
These discoveries include what appears to be a range of iron ore 
running almost continuously for forty miles and rising to heights 
of from 2000 to 3000 feet above sea level. It has been asserted 
that at one place a ravine cutting across the iron ore range shows 
a continuous thickness of 700 feet of high-grade hematite con- 
taining over 60 per cent. ofiron. And it requires but little imagina- 
tion to perceive that as time goes on such deposits of iron must 
become a first-class Imperial concern. 

It will be seen, then, that in the matter of raw materials 
India is one of the most valuable storehouses within the Empire. 
As a market its value is even now of paramount importance, for 
it absorbs nearly one-sixth of the total exports of Great Britain 
to the world. Its potential value depends upon the rise in the 
standard of living and the increase of wealth of its population of 
320,000,000; and to its eventual possibilities, therefore, it is 
difficult to assign a limit. The case of India, in short, calls for 
the most careful thought on the part of all those who, like Lord 
Long, realise the vital importance of concentrating upon the 
Empire. 

How, then, is India to be included in any sort of scheme of 
commercial federation? Her case is far more difficult than that 
of the Dominions. Preferential tariffs in her case are possible, as 
I have shown elsewhere 2 ; but, owing to the nature of her external 
trade, the scope for mutual assistance by this means is limited. 
Moreover, Indian public opinion is at present very far from 
accepting the principle enunciated by Professor Hewins in the 
November issue of The Nineteenth Century, that ‘ wherever it is 
possible, the imports which are required by any part of the 
Empire from external sources should be obtained from within the 
Empire.’ Her public men are profoundly suspicious of any 
proposals for the manipulation of her tariffs in the interests of 
Imperial trade. And, if we are to be quite frank with ourselves, 


2 In an essay entitled ‘ India and Imperial Reciprocity ’ included in An Eastern . 
Miscellany (W. Blackwood & Sons, 1911). 
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we must admit that they are so, not without cause. The story of 
the Indian cotton duties—first the omission of cotton goods from 
the general Indian import tariff of 1894, followed by the imposition 
of an equivalent excise duty upon the Indian cotton industry 
when, shortly afterwards, as a result of the storm of indignation 
which broke out in India, it was found expedient to abandon this 
invidious exception, and the further manipulation of the duties 
under pressure from Lancashire in 1896—has left behind it a 
legacy of bitter memories. As we have sown so are we now 
reaping. 

A temperate statement of the Indian attitude is to be found in 
the October number of the Indian Modern Review, an admirably 
conducted periodical voicing the views of a large section of 
educated public opinion in India, which, without necessarily being 
extremist, is emphatically nationalist. After arguing that while 
Great Britain has certainly much to gain from preferential rela- 
tions between herself and India the latter country stands only to 
lose by them, the writer touches upon the political. aspect of the 
question : 


However striking the idea of an Imperial Zollverein may be to the 
imagination, it must remain an absurdity so long as the different countries 
remain separated, not merely by long distances, but by feelings and 
prejudices based on race, colour and political status. So far as India is 
concerned, Imperial Preference is not a practical proposition at the present 
moment. The question rests largely on sentiment. But to appeal to 
Indian sentiment in the existing state of things in the country is to misread 
human nature. 


And he concludes with this warning : 


Imperial Preference forced on the people under present circumstances 
is likely to make them regard it as another device invented for the further 
exploitation of the country. It would, indeed, be extremely unwise 
to take a step which is calculated to embitter feelings and strengthen 
prejudices, and which may easily lead to disastrous consequences, 


These are the words, not of the politician seeking popularity 
in an appeal to race prejudice, but of Dr. Pramathanath Banerji, 
Minto Professor of Economics at the Calcutta University. Indian 
opinion is not afraid of tariffs ; quite the contrary. The men who 
are now qualifying in the legislative councils to take over the 
government of the country in the future—all those, in short, who 
have accepted the recent reform scheme as an instalment of 
responsible self-government and are classed compendiously as 
“ Moderates ’—are quite frankly Protectionists. They desire to 
see tariffs employed for the protection of Indian industries, and 
that means protection against the competition of British goods, 
since Great Britain is by far the largest salesman in the Indian 
market. It must be taken, therefore, that a preferential tariff 
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as between Great Britain and India is not, at the present 
time, a matter of practical politics, and other means of develop- 
ing trade between India and the rest of the Empire must be 
sought. 

The most effective course will be to see that the capital, the 
business acumen, and the science which India requires, and for 
long will continue to require, from outside for the development of 
her resources are provided by Great Britain. The direction of the 
flow of trade is influenced by many things besides tariffs. A 
notable object-lesson is provided by the trade in Indian hides, 
which up to August 1914 was dominated by German interests. 
When war broke out we woke up to find that the export hide 
market of Calcutta was entirely in the hands of German firms or 
firms with German affinities, who were bound by trade arrange- 
ments to sell to the Continent through a ring of German dealers 
at Hamburg and Bremen. In 1913-14 Germany alone took 
35 per cent. of India’s raw hides, and in the four months before the 
outbreak of war 39 per cent. As the war progressed the import- 
ance to Great Britain of the rough-tanned cow hides known as 
East India kips was realised, and from August 1916 the Govern- 
ment of India assumed complete control of the trade in the 
interests of the War Office, which took the whole available supply 
for use in the manufacture of boots for the British and Allied 
Armies. The quantity required by the Army for the ‘ uppers’ 
of its boots was estimated for the year 1917 to be a minimum of 
80,000,000 feet ; and the quantity of tanned hides shipped from 
India rose from less than 200,000 cwts., valued at less than two 
crores of rupees the year before the war, to 365,000 cwts., valued 
at nearly five crores of rupees, in 1917-18. 

Conditions brought about by the war were, of course, abnormal, 
and permitted Government action of a kind that would scarcely 
be tolerated during times of peace. Indeed, with a gradual return 
to more normal conditions, the sentiment expressed by the phrase 
‘India for the Indians’ has developed with great rapidity. Nor 
have we any ground of complaint on this score. It is perfectly 
natural that Indians should desire to develop their trade and their 
resources primarily in the interests of their own people. And it 
behoves us to make it clear that in bringing to her aid our capital 
and our business skill we are not animated by a selfish desire to 
exploit her to her own disadvantage. That it is to our own 
advantage that her resources should be developed by British 
rather than by foreign enterprise may be frankly admitted ; what 
we have to do is to prove to her, if we can, that it is equally to her 
advantage that this should be so. And if we are to do this, there 
must be no more episodes on a par with the Tariff Acts of 1894-96 
to which reference has been made. 
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Our task in this respect is not an easy one. The mere fact 
that British dominion in India arose out of the trading operations 
of a commercial corporation leads a certain school of Indian 
thought to look askance at the development of their resources and 
their industries by British merchants. There is, indeed, a not 
inconsiderable section of Indian Nationalists which takes the 
extreme view that Western industrialism is in itself an accursed 
thing which at all costs must be denied access to the sacred soil 
of India. Mr. Gandhi is the most prominent exponent of this view. 
But he is not alone. Quite recently an Indian Nationalist scoffed 
at the suggestion that the conditions under which the labouring 
population lived and worked in Bombay might be improved. 
‘What is the good of trying to improve Bombay ?’ he asked. 
‘ It is a foreign wen on the face of India; there is only one thing 
to do with it: abolish it.’* And before ever Mr. Gandhi had 
launched his campaign against the civilisation of the West men 
prominent in the public eye were urging the same thing. 


This one thing [said Mr. C. R. Das, the leader of the extreme party 
in Bengal] we must remember for ever, that this industrialism never 
was and never will be art and part of our nature. ... If we seek to 
establish industrialism in our land we shall be laying down with our own 
hands the road to our destruction. 


I have mentioned this because it is important that we should 
realise the complicated nature of the problem with which we have 
to deal. It may assist towards an appreciation of the difficulties 
if I now sum up briefly the conclusions which have to be deduced 


from what has been written above. Broadly speaking, they may 
be said to be as follows :-— 


(i.) That India is now a factor of supreme importance in the 
commerce of the Empire. 

(ii. That as time goes on this importance is likely to increase 
to an incalculable extent. 

(iii.) That her public men are hostile to any tariff concessions 
to British trade. 

(iv.) That the wise course for Great Britain to pursue is to 
concentrate upon increasing India’s wealth by the 
development of her resources. 

(v.) That in seeking to provide India with capital, business 
skill, and scientific advice with this end in view, she has 
to take into account two tendencies at present prevalent 
in India—that of the section of Indian public men which 
appreciates the advantages of industrial development, 
but is jealous of outside aid, and that of the idealists 
(a stronger force in India than is realised here in Britain), 


3 See the Manchester Guardian for July 1, 1922. 
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who view with intense dislike the whole system of 
industrialism, which they regard as one of the worst 
products of the materialism of the West. 


The question of importance, then, is how far are these two 
tendencies likely to militate effectively against British enterprise 
in the development of Indian trade and industry ? The answer 
is, I think, not nearly so far as might primé facie be supposed. 
To deal with the former first. The extreme idealism of those 
who look askance at the civilisation, and particularly at the 
industrialism, of the West is scarcely likely to prevail against 
the hard necessities of daily life. Mr. C. R. Das gave up an 
exceedingly remunerative practice at the Bar in pursuance of the 
life of renunciation which he preached. But neither he nor 
Mr. Gandhi found it practicable to give up the use of railways and 
motor cars, against which the latter so fiercely inveighed. And, 
despite the campaign conducted against the use of foreign cloth, 
the imports of cotton manufactures in 1920-21 were valued at 102 
crores of rupees, as compared with 66 crores of rupees in 1913-14. 

Then with regard to Indian jealousy of external aid in the 
development of her resources. It is easy to obtain an exaggerated 
idea of the pace at which the industrialisation of the country by 
means of indigenous agency is taking place. Some ten or twelve 
years ago, for example, Sir Theodore Morison published a book 
under the title of The Economic Transition in India, in which he 
painted a picture of the growing industrialisation of the country. 
Rural India, ‘ with its brown villages and never-ending fields,’ he 
spoke of as ‘ the India which is passing away’; Bombay, where 
‘the industrial revolution has already been accomplished,’ he 
pointed to as ‘ the presage of the future.’ The great industrial 
concerns of Bombay are, it is true, almost entirely in the hands of 
Indians—notably the great cotton mills, with their 6,000,000 
spindles, their 100,000 looms, and their yearly output of from 
600,000,000 to 700,000,000 lbs. of yarn, and 14 billion yards 
of woven goods. But it would be a mistake to assume that 
Bombay is typical of India. The lines of its development have 
been determined largely by its geographical situation, and are 
exceptional rather than typical. Moreover, its population is 
essentially cosmopolitan, and is made up largely of the keenest 
trading races in Asia. The foreign-born element is larger than in 
any other Indian city—no less than 804 per thousand. Amongst 
its great captains of industry the Parsees are prominent—refugees 
in days gone by from the devouring sword of Islam, and never 
handicapped, as has been so large a part of the people of India 
proper, by caste restrictions. Jews there are, too, from Baghdad, 
Khojas from Cutch, and Banias and Bhattias from Gujerat. 
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With Bombay compare Calcutta. Like her sister city, 
Calcutta is the centre of a large and flourishing textile industry 
—that of jute. Congregated on the banks of the Hughli river are 
innumerable jute mills, with something like 850,000 spindles and 
40,000 looms, employing in all some 275,000 hands. But with 
scarcely an exception the mills are in European hands. The same 
thing will be observed in the case of other big industries. Along 
the border of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, in the neighbourhood 
of the coalfields and the iron ore deposits, of which mention has 
been made, great iron and steel works are springing up. The 
best known are the Tata works at Jamshedpur, which began 
operations some few years before the war. An Indian venture 
certainly, but an offspring of the great Parsee family of Bombay ; 
and Bombay, as has been pointed out, is not typical of India in 
this respect. Of the other great iron and steel works in existence 
or projected, nearly the whole are European, and not Indian, enter- 
prises. The attitude of indifference on the part of Indians 
generally towards modern industrial development is well illus- 
trated by the case of leather, of which a good deal has been said 
already. By applying her tanning materials to her hides, India 
had it in her power, if she cared, to increase the value of each 
hide which she sold by from four to five rupees. Yet with 
a prodigality which cannot be attributed to altruism, and 
must, therefore, be set down to indifference, she exported them 
side by side in shiploads to other countries. Many other examples 
could be given did space permit, but enough has been said to 
show that there is ample scope for outside enterprise in developing 
the resources of the country. It must be for the good of India 
that her wealth should be increased, and, since outside aid is neces- 
sary to this end, what we have to do is to make it clear to India 
that the aid which we are able to offer her is given to our mutual 
benefit ; that, if we look to receive a reasonable return ourselves, 
we have no desire to deprive her of her legitimate share of the 
total profit. In other words, that what we desire to do is, not to 
exploit her to her disadvantage, but to co-operate with her in a 
business of mutual benefit. 

The question is really one in which sentiment plays a para- 
mount part. India has reached a stage of political growth when, 
having acquired a share in the control of the government of the 
country, she is thrusting out her hands to grasp the whole. While 
the dangers of too precipitate a leap from the stage of partial to 
that of complete indigenous control are staringly apparent to all 
who are familiar with conditions prevailing in India, no surprise 
need be felt at the sensitiveness of the intelligentzia of the country 
in the matter of foreign—which in this case means British— 
interference. India’s awakened national consciousness insists 
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that acquiescence on the part of her public men in the continued 
exercise of control by men of another race, whether in the sphere 
of administration or in any other field, is tantamount to an admis- 
sion of their own inferiority. Need it, then, cause us surprise if 
such acquiescence is, for the most part, not forthcoming? Or 
that, where it is, it is but grudgingly given? And while we may 
be convinced in all sincerity that, in the interests of India herself, 
the guiding hand of Great Britain must remain for some time yet, 
we may, at least, try to banish from the mind of a proud and 
sensitive people the idea that on this account we harbour towards 
them feelings of contempt. 

As a people we have been all too prone to pass by with insular 
indifference India’s contributions to the progress of the human 
race—not, perhaps, because of any deliberately formed conclusion 
that these were not worthy of our interest or our admiration, but 
because, in India, the performance of the task immediately to 
our hand has absorbed the whole of our energies and attention. 
Let us lift our gaze from the ground immediately beneath our 
feet, and at least attempt to pierce through the veil which our 
own distinctive outlook upon the universe tends to draw across 
the achievements of another race ; and let us pay our tribute to 
the upward aspiring spirit which inspires the great masterpieces 
in her literature and her art. Let us, above all, render homage 
to the lofty spiritual ideals which have marked her progress as, 
along with the other civilised races of the world, she has struggled 
forward up the steep ascent by which humanity, with halting 
steps, has groped its way from that long and brooding night of 
barbarism which lies behind the first faint light of civilisation’s 
dawn. 

It may be that not until India has attained full self-govern- 
ment—as Professor Pramathanath Banerji holds—will such a 
community of interests spring up between her and the other 
units of the British Empire as will lead her spontaneously to 
become a contracting party in some scheme of Imperial federa- 
tion. But much in the meantime may assuredly be done to 
bridge the yawning gulf which, to the detriment of both, has 
opened in recent years between the Indian and the British peoples. 


RONALDSHAY. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE OLD DIPLOMACY—I 


WE hear a great deal about the old diplomacy in these days, and 
usually hear it compared most favourably with modern practice. 
Men grown grey in the diplomatic service bewail the decadence of 
their profession, which, they say, lacks information, is not 
adequately consulted, is not made the real medium for inter- 
national intercourse, is elbowed aside, and finds its véle assumed 
by Missions and Conferences, Councils and Leagues, which leave 
this poor suffering world considerably worse off than they found 
it. Now that the unregretted demise of the Coalition has 
restored our Foreign Office to its proper sphere of activities it 
is convenient to throw a glance back upon the past, and to 
observe how our foreign relations were conducted by recognised 
masters of the craft. 

In order to be able to appreciate what the old diplomacy was 
we must begin by being almost offensively industrious. We must 
read the lives and memoirs of the old diplomatists, and must have 
a good knowledge of their times and of the politics and personalities 
of the period. This involves, for an Englishman, an examination 
of the work of Rosebery and Salisbury, of Clarendon and Palmer- 
ston, of Wellesley and Canning, of Castlereagh and the Pitts, and 
then when he has read the memoirs of the contemporary ambas- 
sadors he must continue with Walpole, Burghley, and Wolsey, not 
to speak of others, to the very threshold of the Middle Ages. The 
history of the foreign nations with whom we were dealing at the 
time, the lives of their great men and women, and the foreign 
point of view are no less important, because we have regretfully 
to observe that almost all history is written from a national point 
of view and with a national, not to say a bigoted, bias; so it is 
necessary to observe the period in question with most judicious 
eyes, and to separate permanent and doctrinal diplomatic practices 
from those which are temporary and evanescent. 

We desire in each case to know how the great masters and 
artists in foreign policy were prepared by education, training, and 
experience for the mission which they successfully fulfilled, on 
what lines they worked, how they acquired their information, how 
they chose their agents, how they organised their offices, how they 
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sent and received reports, how they influenced the Courts and Coun- 
cils of their time, what general doctrines they followed or created, 
and last, but not least, what part of their doctrines we can carry 
forward as valuable for the guidance of diplomacy in the future. 

It is not correct to suppose that the condition of the modern 
world is so different from the past that research is wasted. 
Diplomacy is the art of dealing with men, women, and things for 
the profit of one’s own nation. If to-day, by reason of the spread 
of democratic ideals, we have to add that it is also for the profit 
of the world, we can observe that though this admirable addendum 
is the source of much rhapsody and rhetoric, and the text for many 
resounding perorations, the modern diplomatist does not forget 
his nation’s interests, except by inadvertence, and, in fact, is 
guided by them just as much as his predecessor in the past. Men 
and women remain as of yore complicated creatures, by no means 
immune from the preferences, prejudices, and passions of ancient 
days. Ina word, diplomacy is the art of dealing with men, and 
men have not changed much since the dawn of history. 


THE ELIZABETHAN PERIOD 


The sixteenth century was the century of the Reformation. 
Luther died in 1546, Calvin in 1564. From the Reformation came 
modern England, and from the Puritan element of the Reforma- 
tion there came modern America. It was a great period, and a 
time when the renascence of great ideas in art and letters spread 
over the States of western Europe. Machiavelli belonged to the 
century, and had written The Prince before Elizabeth came to the 
throne, tearing the veil from the hypocrisy of diplomacy and 
thereby incurring the malediction of the powers of the day, for 
nobody, of course, likes to be shown up. For England it was the 
century of the Tudors, matchless in governance and statecraft ; 
for Scotland, the century of the Stuarts and the Congregation, 
who were quite the reverse ; for Ireland, a century like others, 
with rebellion, repression, crime, and counter-crime following 
their customary and mournful course. 

The second half of the century was the Elizabethan period, 
fruitful in wise men, great women, and effulgent ideas ; with a 
galaxy of talent round the throne unequalled in merit either before 
or since. Throughout the half-century Queen Elizabeth reigned, 
and her great Minister William Cecil, Lord Burghley, piloted the 
ship of State. To assign the precise share of credit which belongs 
to Queen and Minister for the successful conduct of foreign affairs 
throughout this period is a difficult task, so inextricably are the 
characters of the two interwoven together up to the day of 
Burghley’s death. As a broad generalisation we can say that 
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Cecil advised and Elizabeth decided. But it would be more 
correct to say that thanks to the co-operation of these two choice 
spirits, and to the aid of many other loyal servitors, at a time when 
loyalty to the Crown was still imperfect, England came through 
great dangers unscathed, almost without waging serious war, and, 
from being a little country surrounded with powerful enemies, 
grew into a Great Power, shaped and disposed to fulfil those high 
destinies which have since been accomplished, not only on both 
sides of the Atlantic, but throughout the world. 

England was neither a powerful nor a united country when 
Elizabeth ascended the throne. A little population of three 
million souls in the days of Henry VIII., and possibly four millions 
in the time of Elizabeth, was faced by some sixteen millions of 
Frenchmen and about the same number of people under Philip IT. 
of Spain. England became officially Protestant after Mary 
Tudor’s death, but was divided on religious questions throughout 
the new reign. The process of conversion from the old faith to 
Protestantism was never quite completed, and in its first stages 
was slow, prudent, and unhasting. The majority of the Scottish 
nobility and landed gentry were still Catholic. So were many of 
the English, especially in the North and West, and not a few 
placed their duty to Rome before that to the Queen. The South 
of England, the Midlands, and the towns, London and Edinburgh, 
were the Protestant strongholds, and the Queen’s progresses were 
almost wholly restricted to the home counties. 

Rome was the implacable foe of Elizabeth from first to last, 
even if the character of the hostility varied with that of successive 
Popes. Ireland was Catholic, and Mary Stuart, throughout her 
troubled life, was devoted to the same faith. A combination of 
Rome with the Catholic Powers against Elizabeth, and the 
participation by Scotland, Ireland, and the Catholics of England 
in the coalition, was always a possibility, and often a dreaded and 
imminent possibility, throughout Elizabeth’s reign. The excom- 
munication of Elizabeth by the Pope in 1579 absolved good 
Catholics from their allegiance to her in the eyes of the Roman 
Church, and thereafter came the Ridolfi, Babington, and other 
plots, which aimed not only at the forcible reconversion of England 
to Catholicism, but at the Queen’s life and at the lives of the chief 
members of her Council. The claim openly made by Mary Stuart 
to the throne of England and Ireland when she married the 
Dauphin of France, even if engineered by the French King, was 
an additional thorn in Elizabeth’s side, and the more because 
many people in England considered Mary’s claims to the throne 
better than those of the Queen. 

These dangers created many and serious difficulties for Eliza- 
beth and her Council. It was necessary for them to pass from the 
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old religion to the new by slow stages, and with the least possible 
interference with the customs of the people. Ireland needed 
firm government, while in Scotland Elizabeth supported the 
Protestants and helped them, by a well-timed stroke of diplomacy 
and arms, to evict the French troops which had been sent to the 
support of the Regent Queen-Mother. On the continent of 
Europe the policy was, above all else, to prevent a combination 
of the Catholic Powers against England, and surreptitiously to 
support the Protestants in Germany, the Low Countries, and 
France, and in fact to resist Catholic ascendancy everywhere 
without involving England in a regular war. It was a policy of 
balance and compromise requiring extraordinary sagacity and 
finesse. England’s friendship and alliances might change, 
but the objects of the policy never changed. The hand of 
Elizabeth was sought by all the marriageable princes of Europe, 
and courtship became part of the great game of diplomacy, and 
a part in which Elizabeth was peerless. She kept the princes 
dancing attendance as long as statecraft required, thereby 
influencing the action of their countries to her own advantage, 
but she never committed herself to an irrevocable step. 

At the same time the Queen and her Council reformed the 
currency at home, aided the merchants, and sought new outlets 
for their trade, while the Royal and Mercantile Navies were 
increased, and an indulgent eye was turned upon a number of 
ventures oversea, against Spanish commerce in particular, which 
partook of a piratical character and brought Spain into war at 
long last, but meanwhile trained the country to sea affairs and 
rendered the English seamen capable of affronting the dominant 
navy of the day with confidence in success. The great safeguard of 
the times, slowly though the fact dawned even upon Cecil, was that 
Spain could not afford to allow France to dominate in the Spanish 
Low Countries or in England or Scotland, while France desired 
to abate the power of Spain and would not follow her when she 
aimed at England. If the Low Countries figured so prominently 
in the events of the time it was largely due to the fact that they 
were the best market for English merchandise and the door 
through which the products of Europe best reached England. 
Not many doors for trade were open then, for the Turks controlled 
the Eastern Mediterranean, Spain had forestalled England across 
the Atlantic, and the Muscovy Company and other similar asso- 
ciations were affairs of recent growth. 


CHARACTER OF ELIZABETH 


When the Lady Elizabeth ascended the throne in 1558, and 
Cecil began his forty years of faithful service to her, both Queen 
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and Secretary were well prepared by hard experience to guide 
policy and to control themselves. From the moment when 
Anne Boleyn was executed until the day when the courtiers 
trooped to Elizabeth’s retreat at Hatfield to worship the rising 
sun her lot was one of sorrows, difficulties, and dangers. She 
passed through the hands of stepmothers who were not unkind 
to her, but whose over-rapid succession must have implanted in 
her mind a distrust of matrimony. She refused the hand of the 
Protector’s brother when she was fifteen, and only her clear head 
and admirable courage saved her from falling with the Seymours. 
Accused later of complicity with the Wyatt rebellion and of 
intriguing with Edward Courtney, she was found to have done 
nothing to compromise herself, but she was consigned to imprison- 
ment in the Tower, and if her enemies could have had their way 
she would have been brought to the block. Though outwardly 
conforming with the old religion in Mary Tudor’s reign, she was 
the recognised head of the Protestants in England, and remained 
in danger until her sister’s death. While Mary Stuart spent her 
youth surrounded by the luxury and splendour of the French 
Court, her life-long rival lived her first twenty-five years in a 
hard school of adversity, never perfectly sure what the next day 
might bring forth. All the time her coolness, courage, and self- 
restraint never left her, but it was a bitter experience for a girl 
fond. of gaiety and amusement. Religiously minded Elizabeth 
was not. She would have liked an Anglican Church with Romish 
embellishments. There was nothing of the Puritan about her. 
She had very little liking for John Knox and disapproved of his 
famous First Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstruous 
Regiment [rule] of Women as much as Mary Stuart or Catherine 
de Médicis herself. 

But during all these years of apprenticeship to sovereignty 
Elizabeth’s education was not neglected, and she was in the first 
flight of the learned ladies of her day. Her father had made a 
great point that his children should be highly educated by the 
best English and foreign masters and mistresses, and the retired 
life led by the Princess until her accession was favourable for her 
studies. Henry VIII. had been well educated. No mean author, 
honoured by Rome for his theological disquisitions, and well 
schooled in Latin and modern languages, he chose for his children 
the best talent of the colleges. John Cheke, William Grindal, 
and Roger Ascham were the most competent tutors and the best 
scholars of the day, while Lady Tyrwhitt was an admirable 
governess. The pupil was certainly an apt scholar. She had 
immense application, a retentive memory, and almost a man’s 
mind. She soon knew Latin and Greek well, besides several 
modern languages, and continued her readings and her study of 
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them after her accession. Her crushing impromptu reply in 
Latin to a Polish ambassador who had been insolent provoked 
the amused admiration of the Court. 

It can occasion no surprise that Latin was the lingua franca of 
the times, the medium preferred by historians like Camden, Scottish 
scholars like George Buchanan and statesmen like Wolsey and Cecil. 
English had not then acquired the volume and flexibility of to-day, 
and as a medium for conveying precise thought Latin was supreme. 
The language of France differed even more from modern practice, 
and as for Scots letters, not even the penetrating and acute remarks 
of Maitland of Lethington inspire in us the wish to read many of 
them. Latin was the language of treaties as it was of the Mass. 
Cecil’s private diary was written in Latin in abbreviated form, and 
even Latin numerals were used in his accounts. The letters of 
great classical scholar-statesmen like Sir Thomas Smith—and 
very amusing letters they often were—are interlarded with Latin 
and apt quotations. So, not uncommonly, are the Queen’s. 

The tributes to Elizabeth’s learning are many, and most of 
them ring true. The compliments paid to her sagacity and state- 
craft by the far from friendly foreign ambassadors at her Court 
(Feria, Guzman, Aquila, Mendoza, and the rest), in their secret 
reports, testify to her superiority, even when one of them suggests 
that she has a hundred thousand devils in her, and another that 
she must be the daughter of the devil. She could outplay them all 
at their own game and they did not like it. Her clear and simple 
style of writing, her superb handwriting and gorgeous signature, 
fascinate us to this day. 

In her wisdom, not to speak of her thrift, Elizabeth recalled her 
sagacious grandfather Henry VII.; in her occasional outbursts 
of furious passion and in her love of display she was her father’s 
daughter ; while her lighter moods were reminiscent of poor Anne 
Boleyn. She had many faults. She was slow in reaching resolu- 
tions. In her later days she was barbaric in her dress. She was 
not very delicate in her language when angry, and her oaths are 
traditional. She was an accomplished coquette, and cared not at 
all that her blatant and most public love-making with a favourite, 
a suitor, or a foreign courtier should amaze the Court and cause 
scandalous tales of her behaviour to be spread throughout Europe, 
She was the embodiment of vanity, and the carefully prepared 
mise-en-scéne when an envoy was adroitly placed to surprise her 
dancing, playing, or singing must have been more comical than 
convincing. She was an adept with the cross-bow, and often 
brought down half a dozen does during the very unsportsmanlike 
drives in the parks of her nobles. There was a vein of frivolity 
running through her to which Leicester above all pandered. But 
they had been companions, and almost brother and sister, since 
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the age of eight, and there was a touch of the schoolgirl about it 
all while youth still excused it, flashing out into the temper of a 
hoyden in later years, when she soundly boxed Essex’s ears, tore 
a foreign order from a courtier’s coat, or sent her high-heeled shoe 
flying across the room with unerring aim at Walsingham’s head. 

. Her rage became ungovernable when one of her favourites— 
Leicester, Essex, or Raleigh—secretly married, and inferentially 
the Queen’s favourite of the moment was not authorised to look 
elsewhere. She was incredibly mean to Davison in the matter 
of the warrant for the execution of the Scottish Queen if we accept 
his story of the occurrences, and to many of her faithful coun- 
cillors she was stinginess itself. 

But if Cecil could afford to wink one of those great luminous 
eyes of his in benevolent indulgence at the Queen’s foibles, then 
surely so can we, recalling the many great merits of her character 
and her statesmanship. She brought with her to the throne a 
thorough education, a great knowledge of the world, profound 
judgment of men, most of whom she could see through, 
and an equipoise of mind combined with unfailing prudence and 
caution in State affairs. If she hated to spend money, the 
Treasury benefited, but to her favourites and foreign visitors she 
was open-handed. Her generosity was returned by her nobles 
when they entertained her during her progresses. Her twelve 
visits to Burleigh cost the Lord Treasurer 2000/. to 3000/. on each 
occasion, which we must multiply many times to compare with 
the value of money to-day. She certainly gave royally, but she 
expected her favourites to entertain on the same scale, and many 
of them ruined themselves in the process, or in supplying ships 
and troops for national purposes when Elizabeth refused to find 
them. She made her Court the centre of attraction for all the 
youth and chivalry of the day, and her judgment of character and 
quickness of eye enabled her to pick out the best and advance 
them. She had her father’s quick eye for a man and her own 
discernment for a good-looking one. She rarely dismissed a 
councillor or a courtier, and her kindness to Cecil when he grew 
old greatly honoured her. She bore herself with unequalled 
majesty in great State ceremonials, and men went in fear of her; 
but among her people she was a popular favourite and conversed 
with them in such familiar fashion that she won all hearts and 
deserved her name of Good Queen Bess. She was a great character 
and a great Queen, and brought to her Council the priceless support 
of an almost unerring sagacity. In the first twelve years of her 
reign she advanced but four men to the rank of Baron. She knew 
her own mind and made all her marriage projects subservient to 
State interests, while determining in her own mind, and repeating 
gince the age of fifteen, that she would never marry. Accept this 
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statement as a literal truth, and Elizabeth’s love affairs are 
explained. But all the fervent love letters to her swains are 
certainly not excused. In love-making no one should ever have 
credited a word she said. But her courage was great, and most 
conspicuous in the hours of greatest danger. She was every inch 
a Queen. 


LorD BURGHLEY 


William Cecil was no tyro in statecraft when, at the age of 
thirty-eight, he became the Queen’s first Secretary of State. At 
Stamford and Grantham, and later at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, he had worked hard and had displayed excellent abilities 
which were subsequently confirmed during his studies at Gray’s 
Inn, which were followed by his appointment to an office in the 
Court of Common Pleas. Taken up by the Protector Somerset 
during the reign of Edward VI., Cecil accompanied his patron to 
Scotland, and was present at the battle of Pinkie. He sat in 
Parliament in 1547, became Somerset’s State Secretary, and was 
imprisoned at his fall, but was soon released and returned to office 
in 1550 as Secretary of State and member of the Privy Council, 
making himself as indispensable to Northumberland as he had 
been to Somerset, and remaining similarly in the background 
during the trial of his new chief. In 1554 and 1555 he was 
employed on diplomatic missions abroad in positions of no great 
prominence, but the experience was useful to him. He sat for 
Lincoln in the Parliament of 1555, but not in that of 1558, for he 
was now in close touch with Elizabeth, and was preparing for 
the death of Mary Tudor, which was foreseen. When the event 
occurred it was found that Cecil had drawn up a document pro- 
viding in all detail for Elizabeth’s accession, that her proclamation 
was already drafted by him, and that he had assumed the direction 
of her government in his old post. He retained the position of 
principal Secretary of State till he became Lord Treasurer, but 
the most important foreign affairs passed through his hands until 
his death in 1598. His barony was conferred in 1571, the four- 
teenth year of the Queen’s reign. 

Never did Elizabeth display more wisdom than when she 
appointed Cecil to his post, and in no way did she better display 
the constancy of her character than by supporting him throughout 
his official life as she did. It was not as though the age was poor in 
statecraft or in character. As we meditate over the names of the 
Elizabethan nobility and gentry, we can easily suggest some half 
a hundred men who were worthy of places in her Council, men 
whom we would be proud, not to say relieved, to see now in a 
British Cabinet. A Council which could not find room for such a 
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wise head as Walter Raleigh’s must have been rich in talent 
indeed. Yet Cecil, we recognise, was unique. Not a finished 
courtier and still less a gallant, hating war and unskilled in arms, 
careless of exercise and ignorant of games, short in stature and 
sober in his dress, he was essentially the statesman with civilian 
mind. Work was his amusement, his library was his joy, and 
his gardens his relaxation. His capacity for work can only be 
described as prodigious. He was the factotum of the Govern- 
ment, and nothing escaped his observation or was too small for his 
attention. Religion, judicature, taxes and subsidies, customs, 
commerce, ships and soldiers, as well as his own considerable 
affairs, to which he paid meticulous attention, as he did to those 
of every one of the petitioners who wrote to him, seem to us 
enough to have exhausted the energies and overloaded the time 
of the most active of men. Yet he remained in close attendance 
on the Queen or the Council, and gradually concentrated in his 
hands all the strings of foreign affairs until he was completely 
master of them. 

Cecil had many enemies. There are episodes in his early 
career which show that he had no instinct of self-sacrifice, nor any 
hankering for martyrdom. The fall of a patron was to him an 
episode which he allowed to pass by as a mere incident of history. 
But he was no political schemer. Dignified, sedate, balanced and 
most moderate, he thought out his counsel, delivered it, however 
unpalatable to others, and if the opposition was too strong he had 
a positive genius for stage exits and diplomatic illnesses. With 
all the knowledge in his wise head he was indispensable, and when 
his colleagues found themselves in difficulties they had to beseech 
him to return and get them out. He came back without 
reproaches and without resentment, coolly took up the argument 
where he had left it, and by sheer force of character and acquired 
knowledge carried conviction to all minds. He was very calm 
and very judicial. He was seldom deflected from a course, and 
though he despised heat in argument, and would never give tit 
for tat in debate, by a gentle obstinacy he returned to his point 
and had his way. To the fury of ambassadors he returned the 
soft answers that turn away wrath, and his very moderation was a 
force. 

The relations between the Queen and Cecil have been so well 
described by themselves that the following letters may be quoted : 

I am no opiniaster but an opynor [he wrote to his son Robert]. As 
long as I may be allowed to give advice [he wrote in 1595] I will not change 
my opinion by affirming the contrary, for that were to offend God, to whom 
I am sworn first, but as a servant of God I will obey Her Majesty’s com- 
mandment and in no wise contrary the same, presuming that she being 
God’s chief Minister here, it shall be God’s will to have her commandment 
obeyed, after that I have performed my duty as a Councillor, and shall 
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in my heart wish her commandments to have such good successes, as I am 
sure she intendeth. You see I am a mixture of divinity and policy, pre- 
ferring in policy Her Majesty afore all others on the earth, and in divinity 
the King of heaven above all betwixt Alpha and Omega. 

Serve God by serving the Queen [he wrote in his last letter to the same 
son], for all other service is indeed bondage to the devil. 


Sir Spirit [wrote the Queen to Cecil one day], I doubt I do nickname 
you, for those of your kind (they say) have no sense, but I have of late 
seen an ecce signum, that if an ass kick you, you feel it too soon. I will 
recant you from being my spirit, if ever I perceive that you disdain not such 
a feeling. Serve God, fear the King, and be a good fellow to the rest. 
Let never care appear in you for such a rumour, but let them well know 
that you desire the righting of such wrongs, by making known the error, 
then you be so silly a soul as to foreslowe that you ought to do, or not 
freely deliver what you think meetest, and pass of no man so much, as not 
to regard her trust, who puts it in you. God bless you and long may you 
last. Omnino.—E. R. 


The trouble that we experience in tracing the conduct of great 
affairs in Elizabeth’s day is partly due to the bias of historians 
who allow their religious preferences and prejudices to colour their 
stories, and partly to the secretiveness and double-dealing of the 
times when language was often used to conceal thought rather 
than to express it. But we see clearly enough, especially since the 
Spanish manuscripts have been laid bare, that the conduct of 
foreign policy required sleepless vigilance. Cecil followed up the 
policy of Henry VIII. and Wolsey in his endeavour to hold the 
balance between France and Spain, to prevent the union of these 
two Catholic States against England, and to weaken them by 
aiding their rebellious subjects unofficially, so that England, while 
gaining her point, might not be committed to open hostilities. 
Cecil detested war, and so did the Queen, largely owing to its cost. 
Walsingham would not advocate wars because he considered their 
issue doubtful, and it must be admitted that the pursuit of Con- 
tinental policy in arms brought to the reign very little profit. It 
deserved no more, for it was usually conducted in an underhand 
way and on-every sort of pretext except the real one. 

The Council often appears timid and irresolute in action, both 
at home and abroad, until the plots against the Queen’s life 
goaded them into reprisals, but we have to remember that a 
capital defect of government in those days was the absence of 
police and soldiers, which left the field only too, open to intrigue, 
while the cost of war revolted the Queen’s economical mind. 


INTERNAL REFORMS 


But this penuriousness of the Queen which has been so fre- 
quently blamed was to a great extent the cause of her popularity. 
She must have had a clear recollection that the exactions of her 
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father and his great Minister had produced the contrary result, 
with all the impediments that it then placed in the way of the 
prosecution of a strong foreign policy. At Elizabeth’s accession 
her Treasury was at a low ebb and the coinage debased ; her 
armouries were depleted ; arms and weapons, as well as powder, 
could only be obtained abroad ; and the Navy was ill-appointed. 
She was at great charges on many occasions—to hold the Scottish 
border, to maintain her troops in Ireland and in the Low Countries, 
and to finance those princes who were her friends. In such condi- 
tions economy was a necessity for her, and she found that there 
was no better means of making her people contented than the 
reduction of their burdens to the lowest terms. 

In this branch Burghley excelled. ‘He looked narrowly,’ 
says the admirable Camden, ‘ unto those who had the charge of 
Customs and Imposts by whose Avarice many things were under- 
hand imbezeled and through whose Negligence the just Dues were 
not exacted.” The person who farmed the customs on payment 
of 14,000]. a year was made to pay 42,000/. and to hand over 
other sums for profiteering in the past. It was not permitted that 
the Treasury should be filled by the spoiling of the poorer people. 
Extortions and rigid contributions were banned, and Elizabeth 
would not suffer the poll-tax to be so much as mentioned. Thus 
released from the rigours of the Wolsey system, the people granted 
subsidies cheerfully to a larger amount than the Estates of the 
Realm estimated them. It was the policy to make as few demands 
upon the Estates as possible, for it was known that taxes were the 
greatest detriment to popularity, and that the poverty of a people 
was a prime cause of revolt. 

If conflicts with the Commons, in Elizabeth’s day, occupy but 
a small place in the history of the reign, we must ascribe it to the 
frugality of Cecil and to his regard for the revenue, which was ever 
a royal road to the heart of the English Estates. The Commons 
met rarely, and seldom sat for long. What most concerned them 
was the unsettled succession and the precariousness of the Queen’s 
life. For this reason they attempted in 1562, 1566, and 1575 to 
force Elizabeth to marry or name a successor, but met their 
match in the Queen, who would never take either course, though 
she was prodigal enough in soothing words. 

The Estates were in fact silenced by the frugality of the 
Government. By remitting a subsidy already voted she pacified 
the Commons in 1566. Cecil often resorted to the ancient practice 
of sending privy seals to borrow money from the rich, but they 
were repaid punctually, and their loans were only anticipations 
of the regular revenue. Drake and his comrades often poured 
wealth into Elizabeth’s lap after some successful raids on Spanish 
territories and commerce, but in such adventures Cecil was never 
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a partaker nor a shareholder. While Philip was ruining his 
country with the alcabala owing to his perpetual wars, England 
grew rich by legitimate trade, economical administration, and the 
avoidance of war, while the Commons, mainly Protestant with a 
strong Puritan element, had no quarrel with such a provident 
administration, and were ready for any sacrifices in the cause of the 
new religion. 

In a few notable maxims Cecil has handed down to us the main 
features of his economic policy. ‘ The realm cannot be rich whose 
coin is base ’—a maxim carried out in practice by the reform of the 
currency, which was one of the most popular measures of the reign. 
‘A realm can never be rich that hath not an intercourse and trade 
of merchandise with other nations ’—and this trade he sought to 
extend, and extended, by every means open to statesmanship. 
‘A realm must needs be poor that carryeth not out more merchan- 
dise than it bringeth in ’—the ‘ favourable balance of trade’ 
principle in a simpler form, and applied by a succession of measures 
at home and abroad, to fisheries as well as to land commerce. 
‘War is a curse, and peace the blessing of God upon a nation,’ was 
proved by his own experience, as was his other aphorism ‘ that a 
realm gaineth more by one year’s peace than by ten years’ war,’ 
which truth the present generation, at least, has no need to learn. 
Wars other than the defensive war of the Armada year, and the 
surreptitious expeditions to help Huguenots or Dutch, Elizabeth 
never waged. She was the first ruler of England to stay at home, 
and neither wars of aggression nor annexations ever entered her 
mind or Cecil’s. This successful home policy was the foundation 
of a sound foreign policy, for such policy based on an over-taxed 
and discontented people must fail. 

C. A CourT REPINGTON. 








THE NiNETEENTH CENTURY 


KEATS AS A CLASSICAL SCHOLAR 


Lorp HovucurTovn, in that delightful labour of love, the Life and 
Letters of Keats, published originally in 1848, which, however it 
may be corrected or superseded by subsequent researches and 
discoveries, must always keep the credit of having been a pioneer 
and prophetic volume, and will remain itself a work of art, the 
proportionate and affectionate appreciation of a true man of letters 
and of the world, has a very happy passage in which he compares 
the classical knowledge of Keats with that of Shakespeare. 
He quotes from Leigh Hunt : 


Though not a scholar Shakespeare needed nothing more than the 
description given by scholars, good or indifferent, in order to pierce 
back at once into all the recesses of the original country. They told 
him where they had been, and he was there in an instant; though 
not in the track of their footing: battendo l’ali verso l’aurea fronde. The 
truth is, he felt the Grecian mythology, not as a set of schoolboy common- 
places which it was thought wrong to give up, but as something which it 
requires more than mere scholarship to understand. His description 
of Persephone and her flowers in The Winter’s Tale, of the characteristic 
beauties of some of the gods in Hamlet, and that single couplet in The 
Tempest— 


‘ Ye nymphs called Naiads of the wandering brooks, 
With your sedg’d crowns and ever harmless looks.’ 


are in the deepest taste of antiquity, and show that all great poets look 
at themselves and the fine world about them in the same clear and ever- 
living fountains. 


‘Every word of this might,’ says Lord Houghton, ‘ have been 
applied to Keats, who, at the time, himself seems to have been 
studying Shakespeare with the greatest diligence.’ 

“ Captain Medwin,’ he continues, ‘in his Life of Shelley, mentions 
that he has seen a folio edition of Shakespeare with Keats’s 
annotations, and he gives, as a specimen, part of Agamemnon’s 
speech in Troilus and Cressida : 


‘ Sith every action that has gone before 
Whereof we have record, trial did draw 
Bias and thwart, not answering the aim, 
And that unbodied figure of the thought 
That gave’t surmised shape,’ 
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on which Keats remarks : 


The genius of Shakespeare was an innate universality ; wherefore 
he laid the achievements of the human intellect prostrate beneath his 
indolent and kingly gaze: he could do easily men’s utmost—his plan 
of tasks to come was not of this world. If what he proposed to do hereafter 
would not, in the idea, ‘answer the aim,’ how tremendous must have 
been his conception of ultimates ! 


This comparison of Shakespeare and Keats is obvious. The 
famous phrase of Ben Jonson about Shakespeare’s ‘ little Latin 
and less Greek’ applies exactly to Keats, more particularly if less 
Greek means, as far as the language goes, no more than none at all. 

It may be taken as certain that while Keats knew much about 
what was contained in the Greek language, Greek mythology and 
Greek ideas, and could enjoy the Elgin Marbles, and divine the 
majesty of Homer from Chapman’s version, of that tongue itself 
he knew nothing. He talks of some day learning it. In a letter 
to his poetic friend John Hamilton Reynolds, written from 
Teignmouth, in the spring of 1818, he says : 


I have written to George for some books, shall learn Greek and very 
likely Italian, and in other ways prepare myself to ask Hazlitt in about 
a year’s time the best metaphysical road I can take. . . . I long to feast 
upon old Homer as we have upon Shakespeare, and as I have lately upon 
Milton. 


It is interesting in this connection to remember that Shelley 
when, to his eternal credit, he tried to persuade Keats to come as 
his guest to Italy, talked of teaching him Greek and Spanish there. 

But the auspicious moment never arrived. With Italian Keats 
did make considerable way, but the dream of learning Greek 
remained a dream unfulfilled. 

Rather more than a year later, in September 1819, we find him 
writing : 

In the course of a few months I shall be as good an Italian scholar as 
Iam a French one. ... 

I do not think of returning upon Greek. I would not go even so far 
if I were not persuaded of the power the knowledge of any language gives 
one. The fact is I like to be acquainted with foreign languages. 


He was then fond of languages and quick at them, and this 
fondness and quickness showed itself in regard to Latin. Of that 
language and its literature he knew more than is always recognised. 

His parents, in their first flush of prosperity, thought, it is said, 
of sending him to Harrow. It is interesting to speculate what 
would have been the result had they done so. The boy was fond 
of languages ; he was also fond of boxing, and acquainted with. 
cricket. He would have held his own quite well in the famed 
school on the Hill, which had just been left by Byron and Peel, 
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better, indeed, than some of that rough day. Did he not, like 
David Copperfield, vanquish a butcher-boy in a stand-up fight ? 

As it was, he went to a good school where he fell in with good 
classical teachers and companions, Mr. Clarke, of Enfield, and his 
son, Charles Cowden, who introduced him to the poets old and 
new : to Spenser and Chaucer, to Homer in English, and to Virgil 
and Horace, and perhaps Ovid, in Latin. 

One of the most interesting statements about his early years 
is that he made a translation of the whole of the Zineid. If he 
did so it was as good a gymnastic as he could have practised. And 
there is no reason to doubt the statement. His letters and his 
poems both show more acquaintance with the neid than is 
usually noted. In a letter to his publishers, one of the earliest in 
Sir Sidney Colvin’s collection, No. XI., he writes : 


Finger me the paper light as the Sibyl’s leaves in Virgil. 


He repeats the allusion in Letter No. XXVI., to Dilke. It is 
his phrase for bank-notes. 

Later on he alludes to the ‘ Trojan Horse,’ and later still to the 
labyrinth of Lethe, and in the lines on Staffa and Fingal’s Cave 
he introduces Proteus. But these are, of course, classical common- 
places. A far more important reference to Virgil in the letters is 
the exposition of the doctrine of ‘ soul-making ’ and the adoption 


as a definite creed and solution of the mystery of the world, of the 
ancient doctrine of the Anima Mundi expounded by Virgil in the 
Sixth Zineid. Keats may, of course, have borrowed it from some 
general philosophical reading, but Professor A. C. Bradley credits 
him with little of such reading, and when we know that he was 
acquainted with Virgil it seems more likely that he derived it from 
this source. 

That he attached the greatest importance to this doctrine is 
shown by his language about it in this letter, where he says : 


This point I sincerely wish to consider because I think it a grander 
system of salvation than the Christian religion, 


but even more emphatically by his introduction of it into a most 
important passage of Endymion, I. 71-76: 

Wherein lies Happiness ? In that which becks 

Our ready minds to fellowship divine. 

A fellowship with Essence till we shine 

Full alchemised, and free of space ; behold 

The clear religion of Heaven.” 


And, to make the point still more unmistakable, he writes to 
Taylor to press for its being put in : 


My having written that argument will perhaps be of the greatest service 
to me of anything I ever did. 
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The poems and poetic fragments contain other allusions to 
Virgil which are very interesting. In the poor, early lines entitled 
the Ode to Apollo, after speaking vaguely of Homer, he writes 
more particularly of 


The sweet majestic tone of Maro’s lyre, 


and goes on to make special mention of his description of ‘ grief 
around a funeral pyre,’ the allusion being doubtless to the funeral 
of Pallas in Book XI. of the Zeid. 


Tho’ Dido silent is in undergrove, 


he writes in Isabella, and he mentions Dido’s grief again in his 
Imitation of Spenser. 
But perhaps more significant still is the passage at the begin- 
ning of the second book of Endymion : 
The woes of Troy, towers smothering o’er their blaze, 


Stiff-holden shields, far-piercing shrieks, keen blades, 
Struggling and blood and shrieks. 


It is an obvious condensation from the Second AEneid. 

What is even more striking is that the newly recovered letter 
to Woodhouse, sent by Miss Lowell to the Keats Memorial Volume, 
contains a very clever punning adaptation of a line in Virgil’s 
Eclogues (iii., v.79) well known to scholars for its unusual rhythm 
and prosody. Describing in a truly Pickwickian manner the stage- 
coachman of the day saluting ‘ the Girls on the road’ with his 
whip, Keats breaks out : 


Sed thongum,' formosa, vale, vale, inquit, Heigho la! 


To have been capable of such a parody, Keats must have been 
no unready Latinist. 

And if this one new letter gives us a new Latin allusion, it 
should remind us how scanty is our collection of Keats’ letters 
or our record of his talk. In the same letter he uses Latin again : 


I am an otiosus peroccupatus * man. 


And if Keats knew his Virgil he also knew his Horace : 


I will be with you to-morrow morning and stop all day [he writes to 
Haydon, December 27, 1818]. We will hate the profane vulgar, and 
make us wings. ’ 


The phrase about the ‘ profane vulgar’ he had already used, 
and in Latin (profanum vulgus), in a letter to his brother Tom 
(July 11, 1818). 


1 The memorial volume last year printed thougum, but thongum is much closér 
to Virgil’s Jongum and gives sense instead of nonsense. 

2 This, as Sir Sidney Colvin happily says about Keats’ use of the expression 
penetralium, would be an excellent word if only peroccupatus were Latin. 

Vor. XCIII—No. 551 F 
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He may, of course, have known the phrase merely as a current 
Latin phrase. But this cannot be said of an allusion made in a 
letter to his friend John Hamilton Reynolds when he was just 
about to sail from Dover to Calais : 


If I were well enough I would paraphrase an Ode of Horace’s for you 
on your embarking in the seventy years ago style. The Packet will bear 
a comparison with a Roman Galley at any rate. 


It is obvious that the ode which he would have paraphrased 
is Horace’s famous propempticon to Virgil on his setting out 
for Greece, Sic te diva potens Cypri (Odes, I. 3). How lamentable 
that Keats was not well enough, and that we have not the para- 
phrase! It would have been of singular interest. 

There is yet another passage, in yet another letter, which, if 
it could be trusted, would again show him to be acquainted both 
with Horace (Odes, II. 20) and, probably, with Dryden’s trans- 
lation of Persius. This letter, however, given by Lord Houghton, 
but rejected as a forgery by Mr. Buxton Forman, is, it is true, of 
doubtful authenticity. Oddly enough, the strongest argument 
in its favour is to be found in its classical allusions : 


As Horace [the author of the letter writes], amid the groves of Tibur, 
already pin-feathered in imagination, could plume himself on the prospect 
of being one day read beside the Rhone, let it also be remembered what a 
stretch it is from Arno to the Thames. 


The allusion is, of course, to Horace, Odes, II. 20: Non usitata 
nec tenui ferar, penna. The phrase profanum vulgus, of which 
Keats was so fond, comes from the very next ode (III. 1). The 
strange expression ‘ pin-feathered’ is very rare. It is found in 
Dryden’s translation of Persius’ Satires, and Keats, who borrowed 
much of his vocabulary from Dryden, may well have found it 
there. Which is more likely—that he did so, or that the forger 
also knew and introduced this almost unique expression ? 

With the other writers of Greece and Rome it cannot be shown 
that Keats had much, if any, first-hand acquaintance. 

Yet some acquaintance he had. The list of his library, 
printed by Sir Sidney Colvin, shows him to have possessed a 
Greek grammar, and the Poetae Minores Graeci, a Latin dictionary 
and several authors in Latin, Horace, Terence, Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, Cicero’s Speeches, and the Auctores Mythographi 
Latini. There is no doubt that he possessed a working knowledge 
of Latin. He certainly used it to read portions of the last-named 
work, and his letters show that, like Bunyan and Burns, he was 
fond of a Latin tag or phrase. 

At school he had been constantly attracted, says Cowden 
Clarke, by Tooke’s Pantheon, Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary 
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(which he appeared to learn), and Spence’s Polymetis. This last, 
especially if he saw a fine edition, is indeed an attractive work. 

He kept up some of his loves after he left school, for he com- 
pleted his version of the Zeid. Later, while, like ‘ Bob Sawyer,’ 
he was lodging in the ‘ Borough,’ he used to discuss, we are told, 
the merits of the poets of Greece and Rome with a classical 
fellow-student, one Newmarch. 

A year later he stayed in Magdalen Hall at Oxford with an 
undergraduate, Mr. Benjamin Bailey, who was then reading for 
his ‘ final schools ’ with a view to taking a degree, and proceeding 
to Holy Orders, practising what was then called ‘ Latin writing,’ 
which Keats mentions, and studying the ancient literatures. 

’ Keats describes Bailey’s delight in the old authors : 


If the old poets have any pleasure in looking down at the enjoyers 
of their works their eyes must bend with a double satisfaction upon him. 
I sit as at a feast, when he is over them. 


There can be little doubt that they discussed these old poets 
as they discussed Milton and Wordsworth, and that the feast was 
not one of the eye alone. 

He mentions Plato and Apuleius apropos of the story of 
Psyche. While staying with Bailey, who was probably reading the 
Republic of Plato at the time, he speaks, in a letter to Haydon, of 


‘ Gyges’ ring,’ and later, in a letter to Bailey himself, he makes 
an allusion to Sophocles and his ‘ tragic themes.’ It is only an 
allusion, it is true. But in Endymion there is a passage (Book I. 
351) which has not, I think, been hitherto noticed. In a descrip- 
tion there of the Argonauts, which Mr. Buxton Forman thinks 
may have been inspired by Shelley, Keats writes : 


Until from the horizon’s vaulted side 
There shot a golden splendour far and wide 
Spangling those million poutings of the brine. 


Is this a coincidence? Is it not rather a deliberate intro- 
duction of Aschylus’ famous phrase about the ‘ myriad laughter 
of the sea waves’ (sovriwy d¢ xupdrwy dujpiOmov yéAacpa), of which 
he had somehow heard? This too he may have got from the 
author of Prometheus Unbound, but he went over Endymion 
again after he had been with Bailey, and I.am inclined to think 
that from Bailey, and possibly from his fellow-undergraduates, 
Gleig and others, he may have picked up not a little classical 
allusion. We know that Bailey gave him a copy of Livy. 

This phrase is the more noticeable because, as a rule, it is the 
incidents, the stories, and not the phrases, of the ancients with 
which he is acquainted. By a subtle sympathy he felt their. 


mood and spirit. Bailey tells us he was much interested in the 
F2 
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Homeric character of Achilles, and especially in the story of his 
shouting from the trenches. 

But Keats tells us the very same thing himself : 

According to my state of mind [he writes in a well-known passage] 
I am with Achilles shouting in the Trenches, or with Theocritus in the 
Vale of Sicily, or I throw my whole being into Troilus, and repeating those 
lines,—‘ I wander like a lost soul upon the Stygian Banks staying for 
waftage,’ I melt into the air with a voluptuousness so delicate that I am 
content to be alone. 


* Like a strange soul upon the Stygian banks Staying for waftage ’ 
—the words are found in Troilus and Cressida, III. 2, ii., which 
Keats knew and loved. But that is not their original source. 

They are Shakespeare’s pretty close and exquisitely beautiful 
adaptation of Virgil’s 


Stabant orantes primi transmiitere cursum. 


What a pity Shakespeare did not also translate the next yet 
more wonderful line, or that we have not Keats’ version of it : 


Tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris amore. 


Yes, Shakespeare’s ‘ little Latin ’ included the best, and Keats 
knew his Zineid, too, and, as has been seen, knew and loved 
especially the Sixth Book, and made his poetic flights, like Virgil’s, 


own birds of Venus in the mystic forest, battendo l’ali verso l’aurea 


fronde. 
HERBERT WARREN. 





A GREAT SHORT STORY 


ABOUT thirty years ago there was published a small yellow paper 
book of a curiously narrow shape which at once created a literary 
sensation. Mademoiselle Ixe was not only the pioneer volume, 
but, it is said, was also the origin of the Pseudonym Library 
created especially to fit this story, which was too short for the 
conventional novel and too long for a magazine, but a great deal 
too good to be rejected. 

According to Mr. Wells, the short story flourished exceedingly 
in the ’nineties, but afterwards, for lack of intelligent and adequate 
criticism, it fell into disrepute. Be this as it may, there was 
undeniably good work in the sixty odd volumes which followed 
one another in the Pseudonym Library, but none which reached 
the high-water mark of Mademoiselle Ixe. The public scarcely 
waited for Mr. Gladstone’s eulogy in The Nineteenth Century 
to sanction their enthusiasm. The book ran rapidly through 
several editions. Here was a new and unknown writer who had 
produced that most difficult accomplishment the perfect short 
story, and in the opinion of not a few it was the work of a 
genius. 

After the lapse of thirty years—years which have seen the rise 
and fall of several fashions in manners and morals, and conse- 
quently in fiction, and in the last decade a rather forced develop- 
ment—it is interesting to turn to the slim yellow book and to 
recapture the thrill of a previous generation. It is not difficult, 
and yet, since the story is long dead and mostly forgotten, prob- 
ably unknown to the younger readers of this century, we may 
well ask ourselves in what its astonishing merit consists. 

In the plot itself there is nothing very remarkable, beyond the 
fact that the introduction of a desperate Nihilist disguised as a 
governess into the quiet circle of an English countryside is bound 
to present dramatic possibilities. 

In the welter of blood and horror which has flowed over 
Russia in the last few years, the comparatively respectable and . 
patriotic crimes of the Nihilists have been obliterated. But in 
the last decades of the nineteenth century people in England were 
perpetually appalled by accounts of the brutalities practised upon 
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political offenders in the Russian prisons. When she wrote 
Mademoiselle Ixe Lanoe Falconer had never met a Russian. 
But her imagination had been stirred by a shocking report in 
The Times of the flogging and other barbarous treatment of female 
prisoners, and also, it is said, by a Russian air played upon a 
zither, which so appealed to her musical temperament that she 
determined to know more of these unhappy people and turned to 
the study of Turgenieff and Stepniak. 

The success of the story, even in the ’nineties, when plots 
were important, was due rather to the setting and to the handling 
than to the action itself. And it was here that this new author 
showed a mastery that was indeed little short of genius. For 
it is the Merringtons, the unexciting, essentially English family, 
living in the mellowed house filled with the traditions of their own 
people, and the small social circle about them, who remain 
alive in our memory, when the tragic Russian woman and her 
attempted crime have become remote. Here are the caustic 
country gentleman, his matter-of-fact and kindly wife, the pretty 
young daughter who is never for a moment insipid, and her lover, 
the young squire whose stolid devotion at present only suggests 
to her the general dulness of the countryside. In the background 
we have the vicar’s wife, the High and the Low Church parsons, 
and the fashionable beauty who inconsequently tramples over 
every county prejudice to obtain her own wishes. The characters 
each and all speak for themselves—no introduction from the author 
is required. There is not a word too much nor a word too little ; 
we know at once all about them as we know about the characters 
in Miss Austen’s novels, and through it all runs the same vein of 
humour. Into this picture of uneventful life, one sunny after- 
noon, is thrust a flaming sword in the shape of ‘a short plain 
woman of uncertain age, in a brown ulster and a black straw 
bonnet,’ to be received with that pleasant friendliness which 
would be shown by such people as the Merringtons to their new 
governess. There is no better scene in the book than that of the 
governess’s arrival and the conversation which precedes it. 
Mlle. Ixe’s exact nationality is unknown to her new employers, 
and also her religious views, but upon both these matters 
Mrs. Merrington is happily satisfied because she has been employed 
by her sister, Lady Carline, ‘ who is so very particular.’ Not so 
Mrs. Barnes, the vicar’s wife, who is present on the occasion and 
eagerly suspicious of the foreigner. 


* Ixe, did you say ? ’ enquires Mrs. Barnes of her hostess. 

‘Yes. It is spelt I.X.E. Evelyn says it should be pronounced Ixe 
like ’eeks in weeks, but we don’t know whether it is a French or a 
German name.’ 

‘ At any rate she is a foreigner ? ’ 
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‘Oh, yes!’ 

‘ A Roman Catholic ? ’ 

‘Oh, no! Oh, dear, no!’ 

‘ The great objection to foreign governesses in my opinion is that they 
are always either Roman Catholics or nothing.’ 

Mrs. Merrington gave a little cry of dismay, but recovering herself, 
said : 

‘But that cannot be the case with Mlle. Ixe, for my sister is very 
particular—most particular in that way. On the contrary, I remember 
now, poor thing ; she has had a great deal of trouble about her religion, 
for she is separated from her family on account of her views.’ 


But Mrs. Barnes is unsatisfied, and after the governess’s 
arrival, when the latter has been supplied with .all her material 
wants, and also most unsuspectingly with certain information 
regarding the neighbourhood, the vicar’s wife makes a direct 
attack upon her victim. ‘ You speak English so fluently,’ she 
began in her high, harsh voice ; ‘ I suppose you know England very 
well ?’ 

The governess gently explains that this is her first visit. 


‘Indeed, you must already have noticed a great difference between 
this and—and P 

‘ Every other country. Indeed I do, Madame.’ 

But this was not the information of which Mrs. Barnes was in quest. 
She made another attempt upon a different line. 

“Do you consider the Roman Catholic Church is gaining ground in 
your country ?’ 

‘No, Madame ; on the contrary, the Roman Catholic Church is losing 
ground.’ 

‘ You mean in—in——’ 

‘ All over the Continent, Madame.’ 

‘IT am thankful to hear it,’ cried Mrs. Merrington fervently. 

‘ But what takes its place ? ’ cried Mrs. Barnes. 

‘ Nothing can take its place, Madame.’ 

‘Ha! And the people, what becomes of them ? ’ 

‘ Well, Madame, they adopt emancipated opinions of various kinds ; 
chiefly atheistic.’ 

‘ Just what I imagined !’ 

‘ But why do they not become Protestants ?’ cried Mrs. Merrington, 
in an aggrieved tone, exasperated by this instance of human perversity. 

‘It would be of little good if they did,’ said Mrs. Barnes, ‘ for the 
Protestant sects abroad are all, it is well known, beyond the pale of the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church.’ Mrs. Barnes, as she spoke, looked 
steadily and defiantly at the martyr to Protestant convictions, but Mlle. 
Ixe’s only acknowledgment of the assertion was a bland smile which 
would have been equally, or perhaps more appropriate, if Mrs. Barnes 
had said that it was a fine day. Mrs. Merrington coughed and suggested 
that Mlle. Ixe might like to see her room. 

‘I think she is nice,’ observed Mrs. Merrington looking cheerfully 
and inquiringly round when the door had closed behind Evelyn and the 
new governess, ‘She seems to me a plain, sensible young woman.’ 

‘ There is certainly no doubt about her being plain,’ said Mr. Merrington 
dryly. ‘ As to young, that is a matter of opinion ; but if she is as sensible 
as she is plain, she ought to do.’ 
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‘I am sure I shall like her,’ cries his wife enthusiastically a little later, 
when Evelyn reports favourably upon her management of the children, 
‘ She is so nice and quiet. 


Evelyn, whose youthful eyes are more discerning than those 
of her parent, alone perceives that there is something more than 
‘nice and quiet’ about the new governess. She dimly feels the 
magnetism of the strange, ugly face, the low penetrating voice, and 
the powerful personality concealed under an incomparable tact 
and baffling gentleness, by means of which Mlle. Ixe speedily holds 
not only the whole family, but the whole neighbourhood in the 
hollow of her hand. Without explanation the reader is made to 
feel that the Russian is intrinsically a good woman of high ideals, 
but charged with a terrible mission before which all scruples 
vanish. It is to Evelyn on the night of her arrival that, having 
satisfied Mrs. Merrington with a lifeless but technically admirable 
performance on the piano, she reveals herself in that same air 
which, heard upon the zither, had proved so great an inspiration to 
the author. 


The spirit thus revealed was anguish that cannot rest, torment that 
sees no outlet on earth, no comfort in heaven : the shadow ofan unrighteous 
and pitiless dominion in which the hope of generations has fainted, and 
their faith has waxed dim. 


The impressionable girl quickly conceives an admiration for the 
fascinating older woman, which does not, however, prevent her 
from observing the transparency of Mlle. Ixe’s efforts to get into 
touch with the foreign Count staying at Lingford Castle, but 
ascribes them, as a girl would, to sentimental reasons. Had her 
ideas and interests been a little wider, and her ‘ reading anything 
besides stories in the magazines or fashionable gossip in the papers,’ 
Evelyn would probably have suspected the true nature of the half- 
confidences that were madetoher. As itis, she blunders on to the 
idea of the mysterious Count as a lover, and the voice of love to 
which Mlle. Ixe professes herself to be listening to be his. She is 
startled at the effect of her timid suggestion, and ‘she hardly 
recognised the cold set face that turned slowly towards her.’ 


‘I beg your pardon,’ stammered Evelyn, in great confusion ; ‘I thought, 
perhaps, as you seemed interested in the Count, Mrs. Fox’s friend I mean 
—at least you knew something about him.’ . 

The governess soon pulls herself together. ‘ You startled me just 
now, because my thoughts were so far away from that of which you spoke. 
You have divined aright. I am interested in the Count, but my interest 
is not a personal one. I am charged with a message for him from others. 
. . . [seek an opportunity to deliver it.’ 

‘Perhaps you will have an opportunity to-night,’ said Evelyn, much 
relieved to find the little cloud was so quickly dispersed. 

‘I hope so.’ 

‘ I should like to hear you give it.’ 

* You shall.’ 
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And she did. That night, in the midst of the ball which 
Mrs. Cosmo Fox has somehow induced the reluctant Mr. 
Merrington to give, an ordinary ball in an ordinary household, the 
message is delivered ; the shot is fired which wounds, but does not 
kill, the Count. In the scene of confusion that follows : 


A central point of complete repose was afforded by its author who 
still stood, or rather leant, against the wall, a few steps below that on 
which Evelyn herself (who has been sent to fetch the governess to supper) 
was standing. Her arms pendant, her hands clasped loosely together, 
her head thrown back against the tapestried wall, with steady eyes and 
melancholy firm mouth, she might have stood for the statue of Patience 
awaiting the inevitable. 


One of the guests, who has hurried up to form a kind of body- 
guard, suggests that she is a Nihilist. 


‘ Impossible |’ exclaimed Mr. Merrington ; ‘ why she has been teaching 
the children for weeks. . . .’ 

He paused and his speech sounded as inconsequent as many another 
which only gives one link in a long chain of thought. For in the twinkling 
of an eye he beheld this assassin as he had known her during all these quiet 
commonplace days, sitting demurely at table, knitting, beside Mrs. Merring- 
ton’s armchair, keeping time beside the piano while Evelyn played, 
wandering over the sunny lawn with the children clamouring joyously 
at her heels. . . . ‘Can such things be ? ’ thought poor Mr. Merrington. 

And then Mile. Ixe spoke, and the sound of her voice seemed to silence 
every other in the hall. , 

‘ Forgive me, Monsieur ; I have used your protection to attain my end. 
It was to kill the Count that I came here. . . . I did not wish to stain 
your house with his blood. I would have shot him at Lingford Castle 
yesterday, but he escaped me. In this matter I have been unfortunate.’ 

‘ And why, in the Devil’s name, did you wish to kill him ?’ cried Mr. 
Merrington. ‘ What harm has he done you ?’ 

‘Me? None,’ cried Mlle. Ixe, scornfully ; ‘what would that signify 
if he had? He is not my enemy ; he is the enemy of my people, and of 
humanity, too. Ah! if you knew all, all that he has inflicted on innocent 
men, and even women, you would shudder to eat at the same table with 
him. He has been tried and judged by his fellow creatures ; I would have 
been his executioner.’ 

‘ This is all very fine,’ said Mr. Merrington, ‘ but in England, Made- 
moiselle, we call this sort of thing murder, and we hang people for it.’ . . . 

Evelyn gave a slight cry and sank down upon the steps. 

‘In England you are quite right,’ said Mlle. Ixe composedly. ‘ In 
England you have a law which protects and avenges you. In our country 
itisnotso. Our lawis the will of our tyrants. We must protect, we must 
avenge ourselves.’ : 

‘ Vengeance is mine,’ interrupted Mr. Golding (the Low Church 
parson) holding up his hand, ‘ “‘ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, I 
will repay.” ’ 

Mile. Ixe turned on him a swift keen glance, bright as the flash 
of a steel blade. ‘True, Monsieur, and sometimes the minister is a 
woman.’ 

‘ Oh, what is the good of talking to her ?’ said Mr. Merrington. ‘ The 
question is what are we to do with her now ? ’ 
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In a situation which could easily be merely theatrical the 
author has not forgotten the commonsense and practical resource 
of the most distracted English gentleman in a crisis, however 
embarrassing. The would-be assassin is, without any reluctance 
on her part, locked in her bedroom, from which Evelyn, with the 
assistance of her young man, induces her to escape before the 
arrival of the police. It is only at the end that we have a touch 
of melodrama in a letter written in blood from a Russian prison, 
which reaches Evelyn in the first year of her happy married life at 
Lingford Castle. 


‘I think of you often and of all the kind innocent people around you : 
and then strange hopes come to me for a world in which such lives are 
possible. The prison walls vanish, and I see the great elms and the flat 
meadows, and the thatched cottages, all sleeping in the English sunlight 
. . . and I dream that there is a God who smiles at least upon England, 
and that perhaps some day He will remember us too.’ 


But, after all, it is a not inartistic finish and in the ’nineties 
a story was expected to have a finish—the reader had no mind to 
be left wondering when indeed the story was going to begin. 

It is noticeable also that this is the only direct reference to the 
landscape, the influence of which we yet seem to have felt 
throughout. 

Meantime, who was Lanoe Falconer? The identity of the 
author was at first only known to a small circle of her own 
friends. Miss Marie Hawker—for that was her name—came of 
an old Hampshire family who had owned property at Longparish, 
near Whitchurch, since the days of Queen Anne. The fact that 
she was living at this rather remote distance from London probably 
made it easier, and also more convenient, for her to shelter herself 
behind a nom de plume, since the scene of Mademoiselle Ixe was 
undoubtedly laid in her own neighbourhood. This ‘ shallow low 
brimmed valley, fed by streams, glassy, cool and translucent . . . 
which even the winter winds visited not too roughly, and the 
summer half buried in luxuriant bloom,’ she describes later in 
Hampshire Vignettes. The river is the haunt of fishermen, and 
for all its softness and fertility the valley lies close to the rolling 
chalk downs. It was here in the village of Hurstbourne Priors that 
Miss Hawker was living with her family at the time that Lanoe 
Falconer sprang suddenly into fame. 

Mademoiselle Ixe was not, as was at the time suggested, the 
sudden inspiration of a young writer flung off quickly in the first 
joyous discovery of her own powers. Miss Hawker was a woman 
of forty when this little book, her first, was published, and she did 
nothing very quickly. She was a scrupulously conscientious 
woman of fastidious taste who had studied the technique of writing 
ever since she was a child and with little previous attempt at 
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publication. Mademoiselle Ixe was an inspiration, but not one 
that was brought to fruition without infinite pains and effort, and 
it is the more remarkable that we nowhere hear the creaking of 
machinery, and that the whole effect is one of complete spon- 
taneousness. 

In the Life of Lanoe Falconer, written by the late Miss 
March-Phillipps, as well as from the evidence of those who 
remember her, Marie Hawker is represented in her youthful days 
as the ruling spirit of a large and lively circle of young people, 
taking her full share in the amusements and social life of a rather 
exclusive neighbourhood. If she had never met a Russian, she 
had certainly had ample opportunity of being familiar with such 
people as the Merringtons and their neighbours, for the valley 
was at that time principally inhabited by landowners who had 
been settled there for generations. 

The Hawkers and their cousins, like many another family of 
Victorian days, amused themselves, even after they came to years 
of discretion, by producing an amateur journal entitled the Midge, 
of which Marie was the editor, and to which she was the principal 
contributor. From the extracts which have been published by 
Miss March-Phillipps in her Life we get some intimate impressions 
of her lively humour and of a power of cheerful ridicule which 
spared the weaknesses neither of her family nor of her friends, nor 
least of all her own. 

Here we seem to find a forecast of the theological discussion 
between the High and the Low Church parsons, so brilliantly in- 
duced by Mile. Ixe at a tea-party to distract attention from herself. 


On Tuesday Mrs. Fennell entertained a luncheon party. After 
luncheon a meeting of a singular kind was held by the Rev. F. Lloyd, 
representing the Church, and Miss Hawker, representing the agricultural 
interest. Both the speakers being kind enough to raise their voices to 
concert pitch, everyone in the neighbourhood was able to enjoy the 
discussion. The style of argument was of the highest order, and consisted 
mainly of the abuse of the delegates by Mr. Lloyd, and the abuse of the 
Church by Miss Hawker. 


All the family jokes and interests and worries and those of 
their more intimate friends were aired in the Midge, and we get 
the impression of a pleasant, easy society and of much informal 
hospitality. To the editor this amateur effort represented her 
jumping-off ground, and was the forerunner of those notes and 
observations in which later she pursued her training, polishing 
and repolishing, until she achieved that lucidity and distinction 
of style which alone could satisfy her. The fashion of these family 
magazines has probably long gone by. Nobody in the twentieth 
century has time either to write or to read them, unless it is perhaps 
with an eye to future publication. But Miss Hawker was a 
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student of her craft ; nothing escaped her nor passed unnoticed, 
and for many years she was content, rightly or wrongly, that her 
creative powers should be reserved for the benefit of her immediate 
circle. We may regret that she did not take greater advantage 
of the rather exceptional opportunities that offered in her own 
neighbourhood for extending her contact with a larger world. 
She was an intimate and valued friend of Lord Portsmouth’s 
family, and must have met many people of interest at Hurst- 
bourne and other neighbouring houses, and on those visits 
she occasionally paid to different parts of the country which 
provided her with fresh material. But she was constitutionally 
shy, a shyness which increased with age, and a certain degree of 
intimacy was necessary before her ready wit was realised and 
the charm of her mind could unfold itself. Later in life she speaks 
of being encumbered by ‘shy cramp’ among strangers. She 
had few superficial social attractions, though her friends tell us 
that a plain face was transformed by a very wonderful smile. 
Unhappily, in the matter of dress she was woefully ignorant, and 
thereby lost, if she had but known it, the most efficient defence 
against shyness that a woman can have. She had a fatal but 
not uncommon habit of confusing philanthropy with business, 
and as a result employing the most incompetent dressmaker. 
This defect is constantly and humorously deplored, not only by 
herself, but by her relations in the family archives. 

After her only sister’s marriage in 1880 the troubles of life 
began to press heavily upon her. Her mother while they were 
still children had made a most mistaken second marriage, and the 
stepfather, always an uncongenial element in the household, 
became a greater burden when there were fewer to share it. At 
this time she took to writing in earnest and to serious study, and 
the mystic and spiritual element in her which was to find an 
outlet in Cecilia de Noel began to develop. 

It was ten years later that achievement came to her. Made- 
moiselle Ixe seemed to spring into life—the perfect short story, 
with no hint of the toil and trouble that had prepared the way for 
such delicate finish. The appearance of the little book was 
awaited with intense anxiety by the Hawker family. The 
author herself, though she knew the work to be good, had been 
discouraged by so many rejections that she scarcely allowed 
herself to think of its reception, and to find herself suddenly 
famous as Lanoe Falconer must have been a little staggering. 
Not only were the reviewers almost unanimous, and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s appreciation of great and widespread value, but she was 
the recipient through her publishers of letters from various 
distinguished sources hitherto unknown to her. Mme. Dar- 
mesteter wrote that she had shown the book to M. Taine, ‘ the 
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August himself,’ who ‘finds it extremely interesting and well 
written, in fact, full of promise.’ 

At the time that Mademoiselle Ixe appeared, Cecilia de Noel— 
the book upon which Miss Hawker had probably been engaged for 
a much longer time, which she spoke of as ‘ her own child ’—was 
already in the hands of the publishers, introduced to them by Miss 
Ireland Blackburne, the friend to whom it was dedicated, and 
it appeared a few months later. 

Authors are seldom the best judges of their own work, and 
though this new and more serious book caused a considerable 
sensation and added undoubtedly to her reputation, there were 
not a few to whom it brought a chill of disappointment. She 
writes of it-herself in a letter to a cousin : 

It is peculiar : an Allegory as well as a story, and is an attempt to 
express my conviction that in the goodness of human nature, especially 
of some exquisite characters, we possess a revelation which scientific 
criticism cannot account for or explain away. 


Cecilia de Noel is indeed her message to the world, and perhaps 
because the story is weighted with a purpose it is a much less 
artistic triumph than its slighter predecessor. Nevertheless, it 
attracted considerable attention of a certain serious kind. More 
than one preacher took it as the text of his sermon. Canon Ainger 
preached of it as a book containing a great truth. Mr. Hutton 


reviewed it in the Spectator, and another editor spoke of it as being 
‘an almost flawless gem.’ It is not quite a ghost story, but it tells 
of the terrible vision of a lost soul, and of the shattering effect of that 
soul’s appearances upon several different people of both sexes and 
varying temperaments and professions. It remains for Cecilia’s 
boundless love and pity for the creature, and forgetfulness of 
herself and her fear, to bring it release. The book has some 
beautiful writing, and in several instances the characters are 
admirably drawn, especially the minor ones, where the author’s 
sense of humour is allowed fuller play. Lady Atherley, amiable 
and matter-of-fact, is a worthy successor to Mrs. Merrington. 
Her chief concerns amid the agitating visits of the ghost under her 
roof are that the cook threatens to leave and that she cannot 
discover whether the new ascetic curate is an Austyn of Temple 
Leigh, as in that case he must be asked to dinner. The beautiful 
conception of Cecilia is not quite satisfying in its fulfilment. 
She does not make the decisive effect that we expect of her. 
Andrew Lang considered that Cecilia was better before she got 
lost in theological discussions. In an otherwise appreciative 
letter to the author quoted by Miss March-Phillipps he complains 
that she is a little like 


The Bandicot, the Bandicot 
That wildly sympathetic brute. 
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a criticism which would certainly have been enjoyed by its 
recipient. 

The Hétel d’Angleterre and Other Stories, another volume in 
the Pseudonym Library, followed quickly ; indeed practically the 
whole of Miss Hawker’s output, with the exception of Hampshire 
Vignettes, may be said to have been contained in the space of one 
year. These five little sketches, written probably at different 
times in the preceding years, have the same distinction and light- 
ness of touch which belong to all her work, but with the exception 
of the Violin Obligato, a kindly study of mistaken sentiment in 
the young person, they are not remarkable. The flame that had 
burned so brightly in Mademoiselle Ixe was ‘wavering sadly, and 
was soon to be finally extinguished. 

The ‘ promise’ spoken of by M. Taine, and which to the 
majority of English readers seemed already achievement, was 
never to be fulfilled ; its failure is one of the unwritten tragedies 
of literature. During the next ten years Miss Hawker continued 
to make notes of her observations of people she met of all classes 
and of circumstances which appealed to her imagination. Exqui- 
site fragments of scene painting, some of which found their way 
into Hampshire Vignettes, were left among her papers. But ill- 
health and increasing family worries preyed upon a sensitive 
nature, gradually absorbing her vitality and depriving her of the 
power of creation. To some writers so situated their work might 
have been their salvation, but for Miss Hawker the intense con- 
centration, the minute finish which her standard exacted from her, 
made too great a strain on her physical capacities. We get an 
occasional glimpse from her Thought Notes of this period, published 
in Miss March-Phillipps’ Life of her, how acutely she felt the loss of 
her powers. The habit of self-analysis and introspection grew upon 
her, and as the spiritual side of her nature developed, her more 
critical literary instinct decreased. Her critical faculties became, 
it seems, concentrated chiefly upon the defects in her own 
character, superfluously so, for her unselfishness and courage 
through all her trials were unfailing. Her love of music and her 
sense of humour, which, according to the testimony of her friends, 
never failed her, were responsible for preserving her balance, and 
with her intimate friends of all ages she retained to the end some- 
thing of her old joyousness. By her mother’s death in r1go1, after 
much suffering, she lost the most valued companionship of her 
life, and her strength was further exhausted by the management 
of her stepfather’s affairs and attendance upon his last illness, 
which followed a few months later. It seems that she now hoped 
that with a return to a more normal life some power of work 
might be restored to her. But it was too late. She had acquired 
the habit of squandering herself and her substance upon others 
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whether they were always deserving or not; there was nothing 
left for herself. It is true that Hampshire Vignettes were pub- 
lished in the last year of her life, but they had been in pro- 
cess of writing over a long period. She was obliged finally to 
abandon all her ambitions, and the few years that remained were 
a perpetual struggle with increasing bodily ills. She died in 
June 1908. 

In an unfinished MS. which she left among the papers which 
came into the hands of her biographer, Marie Hawker gives us a 
clue to the method by which her characters are made to reveal 
themselves : 


If you attentively consider the character of someone you know and 
understand, you may discover that it is revealed and epitomised in parti- 
cular words and actions, and that by repeating these, you might present 
a much more striking portrait of the original than by a lengthy memoir. 


And she adds : 


Nowhere can signs of weariness, of haste, or scamping be so inexcusable 
as in the miniature ivory of the short story. Rather it deserves the finish 
of the finest cameo, of the most highly polished gem. 


The fashion of fiction changes with every age. To some it 
means the search for beauty, to others the brilliant analysis of 
pure ugliness. But, whatever the matter, the manner of it must 
aspire to the same finished standard if it is to be regarded as 
literature. Few writers of the present generation know anything 
of Mademoiselle Ixe or the author. If they did, they would 
probably pity, if they did not condemn, her laborious and con- 
scientious methods ; but if they are true artists they can hardly 
quarrel with the results. 

Marie Hawker was the product of the Victorian age. Reserved, 
self-effacing, she had acquired no consciousness of any duty 
which she owed to herself and her unusual talents. She was the 
victim, and the willing victim, of family duty and an overworked 
conscience. The twentieth century will lose no writer of promise 
in such a fashion. Even ill-health in these days is not necessarily 
a deterrent. The writer who recognises her own value will pro- 
bably be free to reserve her strength that the world may receive 
as much as possible of what is the world’s due. 

But in the ’nineties it was different, and the spark of Lanoe 
Falconer’s genius was too easily extinguished. 


Rose M. BRADLEY 
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SHAKESPEARE—AND BACON 


In The Nineteenth Century and After for September last there 
appeared a scholarly article on ‘ Nature in Shakespeare,’ the effect 
of which on my mind was suddenly to recall the controversy in 
which I was deeply interested some years ago. Mr. Morton Luce 
—an ardent Shakespearean—has, quite unconsciously, made a 
notable contribution to the Baconian theory. He points out 
that Shakespeare ‘ was a student and a borrower to the very last’ 
—meaning, no doubt, to the last of his works, and not to the end 
of his life. Undoubtedly no other writer has ever drawn so 
copiously upon such a wide range of authors, the Greeks and 
Romans especially, and Mr. Luce’s careful study of nature as 
depicted in Shakespeare leads him to certain literary judgments of 
much importance. He discovers that, while we might naturally 
have expected from the Warwickshire rustic that his earliest 
work would provide us with ‘the freshest and the most vivid 
transcripts from nature,’ this expectation is falsified by the facts— 
‘the earlier the less natural.’ ‘ The conventional treatment of 
the natural world in his dramas gradually gives way to creative 
and first-hand work.’ ‘As he pursues his literary career he 
becomes less a mere copyist, and more creative,’ etc. 

The earliest poem attributed to Shakespeare is Venus and 
Adonis, and he might well be expected to have taken some know- 
ledge of horses to London about 1585. Sir Sidney Lee, in fact, 
credits him with ‘ a detailed knowledge of horses ’ at this interest- 
ing period. Nevertheless, his description of the horse is taken, 
as Mr. Luce points out, from The Fower Chiefyst Offices belongyng 
to Horsemanshippe, and in addition appears to owe something to 
Virgil. Of gardens the actor from Stratford could know little, 
and would learn nothing by hanging about a theatre, while Bacon 
was an expert ; but Mr. Luce ascribes to him ‘ the fines: piece of 
writing on the subject of flowers that is to be found in all poetic 
literature,’ which he traces in part to Pliny—‘ an author . . . read 
no doubt in the original.’ Of ‘ Shakespeare as a poet of nature’ he 
concludes that : 


he often saw with the eyes of other men, and found his imagery in books 
rather than in the world around him. 
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Now here we have, lucidly set forth, a purely literary judgment, 
resting upon elaborate research, and curiously supporting the 
Baconian hypothesis. Bacon left Cambridge before he was 
sixteen, having found the University teaching ‘ barren of the 
production of fruits for the life of man,’ and for his remaining 
forty-nine years was a profound student—the most learned man 
of his age. Assuming him to have been a poet, would he not, 
almost inevitably, follow the course which Mr. Luce traces, 
building at first upon his already rich stores of knowledge, and 
later giving free rein to ‘creative first-hand work’? On the 
other hand, Shakespeare would naturally draw at first upon his 
‘freshest and most vivid’ impressions and later give evidence of 
learning. Burns possessed the poet’s genius in a high degree ; 
but he showed the inexorable limitations of his training. The 
vast gulf which separates his work from that attributed to 
Shakespeare measures the difference of achievement of two 
men, one of whom mastered all the accessible knowledge of 
his day. The gift of genius, wedded to great power of con- 
centration and untiring industry, can accelerate the acquisition 
of learning, but only if opportunities are given, and no one 
has produced a shred of evidence proving that Shakespeare of 
Stratford had the time, the means, or the brains to acquire 
the huge amount of varied knowledge which his works profusely 
display. 

The deposition of Shakespeare, appropriately first suggested 
in the year of revolution, 1848, rests upon a large number of 
indisputable facts, which, however, may be differently interpreted 
and may strongly appeal to, or as strongly repel, different minds. 
In the first place, the works of Shakespeare are replete with the 
thoughts and the phrases of Bacon, and they are everywhere 
made to serve as settings for the learning with which Bacon’s 
writings abound. This whole aspect of the question was labori- 
ously investigated by the late Mrs. H. Pott, and I will give a few 
examples taken at random : 


Bacon. 
As to philosophy, men worship idols, false appearances, shadows not 
substance. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
He takes false shadows for the substance.—Titus Andronicus. 


Your falsehood shall become you well 
To worship shadows and adore false shapes. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


Bacon. 


Poesy has produced a vast body of art, considered not to the matter 
of it, but to the form of words. 
Vor. XCIII—No. 551 G 
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SHAKESPEARE. 


Who will for a tricksy word defy the matter.—Merchant of Venice. 
More rich in matter than in words.—Romeo and Juliet. 
Words, words, mere words, nothing from the heart.—Troilus and 


Cressida.* 
Bacon. 


By poesy, I mean here nothing but feigned history. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Audrey. 1 donot know what poetical is. . . . Is it a true thing ? 
Touchstone. No truly for the truest poetry is the most feigning, 
and what they swear in poetry, as lovers they do feign.— As You Like It. 


BACON. 
‘ Mustard ’ has in it ‘ a quick spirit ready to get up and spread.’ 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Where’s Monsieur mustard seed ? 
Ready . . . what’s your will ?—Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 


If these were only isolated examples, one might dismiss them 
as accidental coincidences, due to the harmonious working of two 
great minds ; but they can be multiplied indefinitely. The works 
of Shakespeare are saturated with the learning and the ideas of 
Bacon. One coincidence is so remarkable as to receive notice 
even from Sir Sidney Lee, who ignores all other parallelisms. Both 
Shakespeare and Bacon make the same error in quoting a sentence 
of Aristotle. The explanation that the error was natural in the 
circumstances is peculiarly unsatisfying. 

In 1883 Mrs. Pott first published Bacon’s Promus of For- 
mularies and Elegancyes,* the commonplace book in which he 
noted down phrases or ideas as they occurred to him. Many of 
these notes are in Latin and a few in Greek. Against them there 
are marks or letters indicating their use, and all have been traced 
in Shakespeare’s works. The Promus has a line containing the 
word honorificabo. In Love’s Labours Lost the processional word 
honorificabilitudinitatibus occurs. Setting aside the ingenious 
numerical clue which has been founded upon this monstrosity, 
the coincidence is most suggestive, and I am aware of no attempt 
to explain away this startling evidence of the close connexion 
between the two writers. 

Among the many corroborations of the Baconian theory, due 
to the ‘ wasteful labours . . . of Mrs. Pott ’ * and others, there are 
three possessing peculiar significance: (1) When, in 1598, Queen 
Elizabeth was gravely offended by the appearance of Richard II., 

1 There are several repetitions of this idea in other plays, which I forbear 


to quote. 
2 The Promus was republished from a fresh transcript by Sir E. Durning- 


Lawrence in 1910. The last entries are dated 1595. 
* Sir Sidney Lee. 
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she desired Bacon to report upon it. He replied that he could not 
discover ‘ treason,’ but that the author had committed ‘ felony ’ 
by appropriating passages from Tacitus. (2) In a letter to 
James I. in 1622 Bacon quoted Wolsey’s speech, qualifying it, 
in the original draft, by adding : 

My conscience says no such thing. For I know that, in serving you, 


I have served Godin one, But it may be, if I had pleased men, as I have 
pleased you, it would have been better with me. 


Henry VIII. appeared in the first folio the following year with 
Shakespeare’s name, he having been dead six years. (3) Writing 
upon the drama, Bacon quotes from Tacitus the following descrip- 
tion of an actor who 

in a fiction, in a dream of passion, could force his soul so to his whole 
conceit, that from her working, all his visage warm’d, tears in his eyes, 


distraction in’s aspect, a broken voice, and his whole function suiting to 
his conceit. 


It is a strange coincidence that this idea should have been trans- 
ferred to Hamlet, while it was Bacon who revealed a theft from 
Tacitus in Richard II. The identity of words and phrases in the 
works of the two authors being beyond dispute, it is not honest 
to withhold mention of them or to omit descriptions of works by 
Bacon in which this identity is most conspicuous. 


The Baconian theory has suffered from the acceptance of two 
gross fallacies—that Bacon’s known works prove him not to be a 
poet, and that he never took part in the production of plays. 
What is still, perhaps, a common view was brutally expressed by 
an American writer in 1874: 


The idea of robbing the world of Shakespeare for such a stiff, legal- 
headed old jackass as Bacon is a modern invention of fools. 


Macaulay, whose biased judgments generally need correction, 
managed to convey a most unpleasant and wholly unjust impres- 
sion of Bacon, which still widely prevails ; but he could not help 
paying notable tributes to the poetic genius of the author of the 
Novum Organum. Here is one: 

The creative fancy of a Dante or a Milton never called up more gorgeous 


images than those suggested by Bacon, and we question whether their 
worlds surpass his in affording scope for the imagination. 


Shelley was as emphatic : ; 


Bacon was a poet. His language has a sweet and majestic rhythm 
which satisfies the sense no less than the almost superhuman wisdom 
of his philosophy satisfies the intellect. 


Mrs. Pott’s and other conscientious researches have revealed 


* ‘The Humbug of Bacon’ (letter in the New York Herald, quoted by Mrs 
Pott). 
G2 
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much evidence of contemporary opinion of Bacon’s genius, and 
more remains to be unearthed. Ben Jonson’s tribute in his 
Discoveries (1641) is well known. After mentioning other writers, 
not including Shakespeare, he spoke of Bacon as : 


he who hath filled up all numbers and performed in our time that which 
may be compared or preferred to insolent Greece or haughty Rome. 


But Jonson in 1623 had written of the sot disant author of the 
plays : 


Leave thee alone, for the comparison 
Of all that insolent Greece or haughtie Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 


Ben Jonson knew Bacon well, and once at least wrote in his house. 
What is the meaning of this double use of a striking phrase ? 

Some of Sir Tobie Mathews’s letters to Bacon are enigmatic and 
prove him to be deep in Bacon’s confidence. The following 
extract is significant : 


The most prodigious wit § that I ever knew . . . is of your Lordship’s 
name, albeit he is known by another. 


The ‘only sane interpretation’ of these words, according to 
Sir Sidney Lee, is that the writer referred to ‘some Englishman of 
the name of Bacon, whom he met abroad.’ This, in American 
parlance, is really too ‘ perpendicular.’ 

Bacon referred to himself as a ‘ concealed poet,’ and in the 
Sonnets there occur expressions which seem to have only one 
rational explanation. 


Why write I still all one, ever the same, 

And keep invention * in a noted weed,’ 

That every word doth almost sel my name, 

Showing their birth and where they did proceed ? 
Sonnet 76. 


The earth can yield me but a common grave, 
When you entombéd in all men’s eyes shall lye. 
Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shall ore read. 
Sonnet 81. 


In the second place, Bacon’s biographers have either ignored 
or slurred over one aspect of his life. His essay on ‘ dramatic 
poesy,’ which was kept back and first published in De Augmentis 
Scientiarum, some years after his death, claims the theatre as an 
educative instrument and shows intimate knowledge of stagecraft. 
The records of the Inns of Court disclose the fact that, whenever 
it was desired to produce revels of more than ordinary importance 


5 ‘ Wit ’ is of course used in the Elizabethan sense. 
* ‘ Invention ’ was used by Bacon in this sense in a letter the same year. 
7 ‘ T have (though in a despized weed) procured the good of all men.’—Bacon. 
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in which Gray’s Inn was anxious to shine, the assistance of Bacon, 
not of Shakespeare or Ben Jonson, was sought and obtained. 
Here The Comedy of Errors was first performed before the Prince 
in 1594® under Bacon’s management. There is no doubt of the 
authorship of The Conference of Pleasure, printed as ‘ by Mr. Bacon 
in praise of his Sovereigne,’ or The Order of the Helmet, both 
redolent of Shakespeare. Mrs. Pott has dealt fully with this 
important class of evidence,® establishing the fact that Bacon was 
a playwright and a producer of plays, which is not recorded even 
in Spedding’s monumental Letters and Life. 

‘Only two of Shakespeare’s works—his narrative poems 
Venus and Adonis and Lucrece—were published with his sanction 
and co-operation,’ states Sir Sidney Lee 1°; but sixteen plays, some 
with his name and some without, appeared before his death in 1616. 
Seven years later the first folio of collected works, with his name 
and a portrait subsequently ‘altered’ and used for various 
purposes, was printed. The whole story of the successive publica- 
tion of the poems and plays, with which Sir Sidney Lee deals at 
length, is shrouded in mysteries still unexplained. 

Supporters of the Baconian theory point to certain periods in 
Bacon’s life which seem to connect him with the plays. Thus, 
being in want of money, he gave a bond to a ‘hard Jew,’ from 
whose clutches he was rescued by his brother Anthony. In the 
following year The Merchant of Venice appeared, with Antonio as 
the chivalrous surety. Sir Sidney Lee, on the other hand, believes 
that Shylock was partly drawn from Queen Elizabeth’s Jewish 
physician, Roderigo Lopez, who was hanged, and finds in the 
fact that this man acted as interpreter to one Antonio Perez a 
‘curious confirmation’ of his far-fetched explanation. There is 
no evidence that Shakespeare was a borrower, and, from what is 
established of his proclivities, he might well have been a fellow 
tribesman of Shylock. Shakespeare could never have gone 
abroad; but Bacon ‘put forth into the world with happy auspices 
in his sixteenth year,’ 1 in the train of the English Ambassador 
to the Court of Henri III., visiting Blois, Tours and Poictiers, 
remaining for several years in France, ‘ probably’ (as Sir Sidney 
Lee would say) making trips to Italy, studying law, and becoming 
familiar with scenes depicted in Shakespeare’s plays, and notably 


8 It was in this year that Anthony Bacon, who worked in concert with Francis, 
left Gray’s Inn to live close to the Bull Inn, where some Shakespearean plays were 
performed. This shocked Lady Anne Bacon, who just after the production of 
The Comedy of Errors admonished the brothers that they should ‘not mum, nor 
mask, nor sinfully revel.’ 

® Bacon and his Secret Society, 1911. First edition, 1891. 

10 There is of course no evidence whatever of ‘ co-operation,’ though ‘sanction ” 
must be presumed, as Shakespeare’s name was attached to the dedication. 

11 Spedding. 
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in Henry VI., Pt. I. Certain of the plays appeared at times when 
the nature of Bacon’s activities is somewhat obscure. !# 

The late Sir E. Durning-Lawrence draws special attention to 
evidence of a totally different kind. He reproduced }* an engrav- 
ing of the bust originally erected at Stratford, showing it to have 
no resemblance to the horrible effigy put up more than a century 
later in which Shakespeare holds a pen, his left hand resting on a 
sheet of paper. In the first memorial }* the hands press a sack 
(a woolsack ?) towards the body. The existing bust shows no 
connexion with the portrait, which formed the title page of the 
first folio of 1623, and is stated to be by Martin Droeshout, a 
Flemish engraver, who, according to Sir Sidney Lee, was fifteen when 
Shakespeare died and had no personal knowledge of his subject. 
The face is a mask which appears clearly in the enlargement, and 
‘the dress, in which there are patent defects of perspective,’15 
shows two left arms. These are most suggestive facts. The 
frontispiece of Bacon’s Cryptography, significantly published at 
Lunoeburg the year after the Shakespeare folio, is an astonishing 
production. This engraving, which is beautifully executed, 
represents a figure, evidently Bacon, handing a book or paper to a 
man with a spear and an actor’s boots. Another figure on horse- 
back, with a spur emphasised, rides towards a city blowing a horn. 
At the top, a boat is being rowed towards the beacon (then pro- 
nounced ‘ bacon’) lights of a city. At the bottom, a figure, 
elaborately dressed, is taking a cap of maintenance from the head 
of a writer plainly intended for Bacon. 

The title page of Bacon’s History of Henry VII. (1642), also 
printed in Holland, presents a most carefully elaborated allegory, 
in which a figure, with one spur and a sword on the wrong side, 
grasps a spear held with both hands, apparently by Bacon. 
There is much more symbolism, difficult to interpret, but 
evidently pregnant with meaning. The title page of Bacon’s De 
Augmentis (1645) is even more remarkable. Bacon, seated, with 
his right hand in full light resting on a folio, pushes forward 
with his left, in dark shadow, towards a temple (of fame ?) on a hill 
the figure of an actor, who holds a clasped book bearing the 
symbol of a mirror. Baconians naturally claim that these most 
carefully drawn pictures were intended to reveal the Shakespeare 
imposture. Who thought out in detail these pictorial allegories, 
two of them published years after Bacon’s death, but one appearing 


12 Thus The Merchant of Venice and A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, which is 
crowded with Bacon’s fancies, appeared when he was living in seclusion at 
Twickenham. 

18 Bacon is Shakespeare, 1910. 

144 From Rowe’s Life of Shakespeare, 1709, and corresponding with the engrav- 
ng in Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 1656. 

15 Sir Sidney Lee. 
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as a prompt antidote to the first folio? What meaning did their 
designers intend to convey? Sir E. Durning-Lawrence’s book 
deals with many other matters of great importance which demand, 
and have not received, explanation. 

Sir Sidney Lee’s Lifeis a mine of valuable information of all kinds 
relating, directly and indirectly, to Shakespeare’s works and times, 
and is a shining example of industrious and highly skilled research. 
I read the first edition many years ago, and it instantly convinced 
me that the Shakespearean authorship was absolutely untenable, 
though I never examined the Baconian theory till long afterwards. 
There are 720 pages in the last edition ; but six would more than 
suffice to contain all that is known with certainty about the life 
of our greatest genius, while of direct evidence connecting him 
with the poems and plays there is not ashred. When Shakespeare 
the man comes into the Life, we are presented with such phrases 
as ‘ probably,’ ‘ It may be justly inferred,’ ‘ It may be presumed,’ 
‘There is no reason to doubt,’ etc. Occasionally, however, Sir 
Sidney Lee ventures upon such amazing statements as that ‘ Ovid’s 
poems filled the predominant place among the studies of Shake- 
speare’s school-days.’ If he had been able to produce any evidence 
that Shakespeare ever went to school, this pronouncement, 
prefixed by ‘ probably,’ might be pardoned; but he tells us 
incidentally that in 1578, when Shakespeare was fourteen, his 
father ‘ was unable to pay, with his colleagues, the weekly sum 
of fourpence for the relief of the poor,’ and the books alone neces- 
sary for the ‘ studies,’ among which Ovid held a ‘ predominant 
place,’ would have involved a heavy charge on John Shakespeare’s 
dwindled income. All that we really know with certainty is that 
Shakespeare went to London about 1585, eventually became an 
actor, made money in some way which enabled him to purchase 
land and New Place when he was thirty-three, was able by 
some unexplained means to obtain a grant of arms for his father, 
engaged in much litigation for the recovery of small debts,!¢ 
promoted the enclosure of common lands, returned to Stratford 
in or before 1611, living on for at least five years and accomplishing 
nothing of a literary character. To this lean record may be 
added a few traditions of doubtful validity and some discreditable, 
collected after his death, when, apparently, people were beginning 
to talk about the authorship of the plays. Rowe, ‘his first 
biographer ’!7 (1709), coldly remarks : ; 

His Name is printed, as the Custom was, amongst those of other 
Players before some old Plays, but without any particular account of what 


16 Sir Sidney Lee, referring to a sharp suit against a Stratford blacksmith, who 
may have been Shakespeare’s playfellow, ingeniously explains that the author of 
Romeo and Juliet had ‘ caught the prevailing spirit of rigour ’ ! > 

17 Sir Sidney Lee, who, however, refers to an earlier effort in Fuller’s Worthies, 
which apparently failed. 
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sort of Parts he used to play, and though I have inquir’d, I could never 
meet with any further Account of him this way than that the top of his 
Performance was the Ghost in his own Hamlet. 


Sir Sidney Lee admits the probability of the story that the devoted 
student of Ovid looked after the horses of visitors to Burbage’s 
Theatre, and for a time served ‘in a very mean rank ’!8; but we 
are to suppose that he was nevertheless engaged in absorbing, 
at headlong speed, the wealth of learning which a few years later 
he began to exhibit. 

Not one word written by Shakespeare remains, except six 
signatures, not certainly authentic—three on the will and the rest 
on legal documents, in which the name is differently spelled in 
crabbed old English script which scholars like Bacon had aban- 
doned. Only one letter written to him and asking for a loan has 
been discovered.1® The appearance of his name on some of the 
works during his life and on others after his death, together with 
the dedication to Lord Southampton, whom there is no sufficient 
reason to believe he ever knew, constitutes the basis of his claim 
to authorship. There is not even a scintilla of evidence that he 
had learned to write. 

What Shakespeareans have to explain on the positive side can 
be briefly stated. By what means did their author obtain the 
vast stores of learning with which his works are replete ? In days 
when good translations must have been few and rare, how did he 
make himself perfectly familiar with Aristotle, Plutarch and the 
Greek plays, with Ovid, Virgil and Tacitus, with Petrarch and a 
mass of other literature quite inaccessible in his days to ordinary 
persons ? How did an actor, busy in his profession, find time for 
deep study of all these authors ? Why did he suddenly cease to 
write in the very prime of his life ? How can we reconcile his last 
five or six years at Stratford with the intensive and omnivorous 
study which preceded them? How are we to account for his 
leaving (in a codicil) his second-best bed to his wife but no books 
to anyone, for the fact that his daughter was illiterate, for the total 
disappearance of the immense correspondence which the greatest 
writer of the age must have received and indited ? It is easy to 
pose more conundrums of this kind. 

On the negative side, it is necessary to furnish explanations 
of a large number of contemporary allusions which appear intended 
to discredit Shakespeare’s authorship. Such suggestive allusions 
are evident in The Return from Parnassus (1601), Ratset’s Ghost, 
The Great Assises holden in Parnassus (1645), and elsewhere. Of 
the many apparent attempts of Bacon or his friends to reveal the 


18 Rowe. 
19 The father of the writer of this letter cautioned his son as to money dealings 


with Shakespeare. 
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truth by oblique means I have been able to give only a few 
examples. It is for Shakespeareans to explain away their 
apparent meaning. 

The controversy, which began in 1848, has already reached 
voluminous dimensions, and there still remain, on the Bacon side, 
avenues to be explored. Sir Sidney Lee has exhausted the 
Shakespeare field, and his ‘ old dream of discovering some frag- 
ment of Shakespearean drama in his own autograph ’ will not be 
realised. Ex nithilo, nihil fit. Quite unconsciously he has made 
belief in the Shakespeare myth impossible to many minds, and a 
perusal of his third edition has powerfully confirmed the conclusion 
I arrived at long ago. As in most controversies, there have been 
faults on both sides. Shakespearean writers have conveniently 
ignored some patent facts and have sometimes — like Lord 
Birkenhead—exhibited intellectual contempt for their opponents.?° 
Baconians, like Sir E. Durning-Lawrence, have been too aggres- 
sively dogmatic, have relied too implicitly upon ciphers,?4 and 
have attempted to prove too much. There may be a revival 
of interest in this great question if ever we reach a tranquil period 
favourable to literary exegesis. For the pursuit of truth must 
never relax, or civilisation cannot endure, and it is becoming more 
and more clear that most of our histories need re-writing. The 
Shakespeare myth is closely bound up with the mystery which still 
attaches to the life of Bacon. As Ben Jonson, who knew more 
than he told, said of the greatest poet philosopher: ‘ Thou 
stand’st as though a mystery thou didst.’ Perhaps greatest of 
mysteries is his neglect to leave behind him direct evidence of his 
authorship. Whether indirect evidence, which he and his friends 
may have believed sufficient for their purpose, exists is one crux 
of the Shakespeare controversy. 

SYDENHAM OF COMBE. 


20 Cf. footnote *, p. 83. 

*1 This may be natural, because Bacon was an expert in ciphers; but the 
cipher is a two-edged weapon. If a flaw is discovered, it recoils upon the trans- 
lator. 
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TIREE AND ITS SNIPE 


THERE lies an island far out among the Western Hebrides the 
qualities and possessions of which can perhaps best be described 
by negatives. There are no trees on this island; there are no 
rabbits, no moles or adders, or frogs or toads. There is no peat— 
as peat is known to the dwellers on the mainland from Galloway 
to Caithness—no grouse or blackgame or deer. The negatives are 
exhaustive ; it is not a case of a few trees or rabbits or snakes— 
there are none. The nearest land to the westwatd is Newfound- 
land ; three far-away lighthouses guard its dangerous shores, and 
the Atlantic tumbles or thunders on them during the greater part 
of the year. 

Tiree is the richest and most prosperous of the small islands 
of the Inner and Outer Hebrides. There is here none of the squalid 
poverty which is so common in Skye and Uist and the Lewis. 
The flora is extensive, and there are a few rare plants. There is 
plenty of work to occupy a geologist on long summer rambles, and 
he will find satisfaction in considering the properties of the curious 
‘ Ringing stones,’ the beautiful pink marbles of Ballaphetrish, and 
the queer jade-like pebbles on the storm-lashed beaches of Kene- 
vara, where, if he is greatly fortunate, he may also come across a 
flat, smooth, mahogany coloured bean little the worse for its 
journey from South America—an emblem which is supposed to 
bring good luck to its finder. There are the ruins of many © 
churches ; some dating from the thirteenth century, others so 
ancient that no one can guess whose hands they were who laid the 
worn stones in the still iron-hard mortar. There are a few finely 
carved crosses and tombstones ; in some places the wind sweeps 
the sand and lays bare the long-buried pins and brooches and rude 
clay vessels of a primitive people. Behind these, again, are many 
dunes and forts of stone and earth which, in their turn, contribute 
the stone hammers and rough tools belonging to a race of which 
nothing now is known. 

To a sportsman who is not afraid of stormy seas and wild, wet 
weather, this island makes a great appeal. Perhaps nowhere in 
Europe are snipe to be found in such abundance as here, and 
such numbers shot in an hour or day as in some of its bogs 
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and mosses. Here is everything in which the little ‘ birds 
delight : rich mud, with more feeding to the square yard for 
sensitive bills than many acres would give on an average 
Scotch hillside ; water everywhere for washing those bills after 
the meal; dainty warm yellow grass to nestle in for comfortable 
sleeps; dry tussocks peeping out over wastes of water where 
safety is; where no one, however craftily he may approach, 
can take them unawares. 

About the middle of the island, stretching across it from sea to 
sea, lies an almost perfectly level plain. The country people say 
that this plain is below the surface of the sea ; it can only be a few 
feet above it. Part of it is sound, sweet pasture, and part 
extremely wet marsh and bog: scores and scores of polo grounds 
could be made here with little labour ; hundreds of tennis lawns. 
The summer visitors can gallop over it with never a thought for 
a rabbit hole or treacherous mole run; the only life they would 
disturb there would be green plover and curlew, and innumerable 
bees searching for honey in its white clover. They would think 
afterwards only of its luxuriant fragrance and its apparently 
illimitable space. 

For a sportsman this level—it is called ‘ The Reef ’—has its 
attractions, but later on in the year, when the bees are in their 
winter quarters and the clover has long withered, the curlew would 
be there then, and peewits still flap and hover over it in great 
flocks, but they would have many new neighbours ; hundreds— 
sometimes thousands—of golden plover would share the place with 
them, and some hundreds of geese. On the wet part of the Reef 
you can walk for miles over sodden iris and rush-covered marsh, 
skirting pools rimmed with treacherous green, constantly having 
to jump over ditches and wade knee-deep—or it may be thigh- 
deep—through small quivering bogs. 

There is no difficulty in getting on to the Reef ; it has two or 
three miles of dry frontage from the sea on the south, but if a 
stranger became involved in its mazes at nightfall, and lost the 
sense of direction, he would find it a hard place to get out of. If 
there had been much rain and the big drains and ditches were filled 
up it might easily happen that the wanderer would have to make 
up his mind to spend the night where he was, in very sorry 
circumstances. It has occasionally happened that natives of the 
district have been temporarily lost here, and have had to wait for 
dawn to let them out of their prison. 

On a sombre November afternoon, on any winter afternoon or 
evening, when the strange brown-purple light or ‘ bloom’ we got 
to know so well settled down over the land, there is something 
forbidding and even sinister in the place. Its extent and loneli- 
ness, its very flatness, its want of any shelter or companionship, 
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its wet sullenness, perhaps some small association with danger, 
makes it at such times wear a look of extreme inhospitality, and 
I am sure most people would regard it then and think of it after- 
wards with disfavour, But it had a great interest for me. I got 
to have a strange sort of affection for this somewhat grim country, 
and even when toiling unavailingly after its wild snipe never quite 
lost the feeling. 

Snipe were generally very wild on the Reef owing to its extreme 
flatness and wetness, and really big bags were never made here. 
A tiny stream at its northern end, twisting and winding, sleepily 
creeping towards the sea, gradually becomes wider, and at last 
develops into a long tidal pool. This is called ‘The Creek.’ There 
were often a few duck on it, and many swans, both Whooper and 
Bewick. The swans resented our trespass, but as they were never 
shot at they were not much alarmed. They used to fly up and 
down the Creek, making their wild calls, their long necks often 
within easy reach of the snipe cartridges. In the summer the 
iris here, stretching away in vast sheets of gold under the sun, is a 
wonderful sight. 

Some miles to the west of the Reef there is a wide stretch of 
sodden ground, a great bog lying on a very gentle slope. It is all 
feeding ground, rich mud overlying the firm white sand. Some 
years ago this wet tract was thickly covered with reeds, tall enough 
almost tohidea man. In these the snipe lay well, and they appre- 
ciated the good shelter so much that many of them, after being 
disturbed, came in again behind you and settled while you were 
shooting the far part of the beat. Lord Elphinstone and Mr. J. D. 
Cobbold, who rented the island of Tiree for many years, once shot 
in this bog 113 in an hour and a half, and it was chiefly here that 
they made their great bags. Now it is not nearly so prolific ; the 
big drains, not cleared out for years, have become choked and 
congested, and the ground becoming sour, the reeds have died 
away and the cover is quite gone. Early in the season the birds 
lay fairly well here in the small patches of iris and grass, but when 
these had been worn away, beaten by heavy rain and furious 
winds, there was no shelter left. The first time I shot the place 
we fired a great many cartridges and picked up a good many snipe. 
The last time I walked through it, at the end of the season, I killed 
one ‘ jack,’ and fired at no other bird, though I saw some hundreds. 
The walking is not good, but it is not terrifying ; each step you 
sink into the mud a foot or more, and then come to rest on the 
hard sand. There is no danger, no quaking ground, but the stiff, 
tenacious soil makes movement slow and difficult, and the uprising 
of the snipe often catches you in an impossible position for doing 
justice to him. 

There are countless good sportsmen, with hecatombs of grouse 
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and partridges and pheasants to their credit, who have only a 
small acquaintance with the tiny bird called ‘ Scolopax Gallinago.’ 
He is, of course, met with everywhere ; his sharp squeak and his 
elusive, twisting little body are familiar to everyone who shoots. 
Irishmen, perhaps, know most about him, and there are many 
places in England and in the north where he is to be met with in 
considerable numbers. But the majority do not come much in 
contact with him, and would probably consider ten or twelve 
couple a satisfactory reward for a good day’s walk. My records 
of pheasants and partridges are not very big, but I have had a 
good deal to do with snipe. I shot a good many in Donegal ; 
in the County Clare the bag was just under 800, chiefly secured 
by hard work and small totals. In Caithness, 700 and 500; 
here 49 was the best day. In Tiree we killed 1717, and I think 
the number might easily have been 2000 but for a sharp attack 
of influenza at the end of the season. Our best bags for two guns 
were III, 103, 94, 84, 81, and there were many from 30 to 70. 
The weather last year was against us ; it was wet and very wild ; 
the bogs were often flooded and useless, and the cover very bare ; 
and there was little frost on the mainland. A hard winter there 
would have been a great help to us. There are many small bogs 
scattered about over the 22,000 acres which make up the island, 
and one long, splendid stretch of wet country called ‘ The Moss.’ 
Here the cover is good; the rough grass and rushes run into a 
deep swamp, thick with reeds, an impossible place for men to 
travel through. Then the good shelter extends for a mile or so 
down a slight hollow. 

It is rather difficult to convey to those who have not had 
much to do with snipe what happens when the first shots are 
fired on this Moss or on the skirts of the big bog. A dozen are 
up—some near, some wild ; a score get up, a hundred, and this 
figure may be doubled or trebled in two or three minutes. In the 
inaccessible part of what I call the swamp, countless little tussocks 
stand up in the water, each one more or less dry. Many of these 
hold a snipe, some two or three, or it may be half a dozen. Most 
of these birds rise when the first shots-are fired, and the sky is 
soon well sprinkled with them squeaking, twisting, flying in every 
direction, though the majority go against the wind. They are 
useless to us then, but we get in touch with some of them later on, 
and perhaps on better ground. They have to corhe down some- 
where. Before arriving at this particular place we used to go 
quietly round it and well ahead—some hundreds of yards—into 
the wind if it was suitable, and hide as well as we could, and 
then the swamp was disturbed as much as possible. So we. 
got high and interesting shots, and sometimes picked up a 
fair number of birds, but it was always: uncertain work for only 
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two guns. The way of a snipe in the air is not a matter for nice 
calculation. 

The big farms have been broken up now ; one of the largest, 
which included the Reef, is divided into twenty-six small holdings. 


So there will soon be twenty-six heads of families eager to cut iris ° 


to thatch their stacks with instead of one, and the cover will 
suffer accordingly. I think a good many people besides the 
snipe shooter will also suffer. The large farmers used to buy up 
old beasts and small lots of cattle all over the island at fair, if 
not extravagant, prices and ship them to the mainland in the 
autumn. They hired steamers and sent off some hundreds at a 
time. The small men will now lose this market, and have them- 
selves the trouble and risk of getting one or two or half a dozen 
head to Oban, chancing the auction price. It was an amusing 
and yet sometimes rather a pathetic sight to meet, as we often 
did, a pig on the road or on the sands on his way to the mainland. 
He was generally accompanied by three or four people from his 
old home, full of pride in their charge, and urged on his reluctant 
course with many pushes and jerks and smacks. Perhaps the 
smoke of the Hebrides was on the horizon. Then it depended 
on the united energy of the party whether Mr. Pig was safely 
berthed that night or had to make a weary return journey to some 
distant farmsteading. There would be a wait for a day or two, 
and then the same road was taken, and perhaps he caught—or 
very likely missed—the Plover. I heard of one pig which grew 
old during such wanderings and was never in time for any boat. 
The people took such matters with some philosophy ; they were 
used to disappointments. The boats were irregular in their 
comings and goings ; we were once, I think, ten days without a 
mail. 

For the masters of these vessels, these ‘ Captains Courageous,’ 
I have a great respect ; their work is difficult and sometimes a 
little hazardous ; they have much responsibility. The company 
which own the steamers havea monopoly. They are paid a good 
many tens of thousands a year by the Government for carrying 
the mails. The charges they make for passengers and freight are 
very high; the accommodation they offer leaves much to be desired. 
They have accepted with equanimity and indifference the remon- 
strances and abuse which have been liberally directed against 
them during many years, and their apathy will probably continue 
until some drastic change is made and they have to meet com- 
petition. 

Wind is an element which has to be constantly taken into 
consideration when snipe are to be shot. The snipe always rises 
against it, and, as a general rule, flies into it. The best days for 
hunting him are those when you can work with it or across it ; the 
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worst when, for some reason, you have to walk against it. This 
bird, shooting into a strong wind, offers a difficult mark. On 
calm days all directions are the same to him and he can be dealt 
with pleasantly and comfortably—if he is lying well. On really 
wild days—and we had many of them—he is turned over directly 
he is well off the ground ; his scanty clothing is blown over his 
head, and he may go anywhere ; his course is not his own. And 
in real gales—and we had such things—he is best left alone ; there 
is neither pleasure nor profit in his pursuit. 

The uninitiated may perhaps think that, when snipe are so 
plentiful, chances must often occur of getting several at a shot. 
Such opportunities are very rare. J] have myself only twice killed 
three birds with the two barrels, and in neither case were they 
out of a ‘wisp.’ But once—in Clare—had a tightly packed ball 
of perhaps fifty birds passed me 30 yards nearer than they did, I 
might have made a shot which would have kept me wondering 
for the rest of my life. I have never, before or since, seen such 
a mark—but for those 30 yards. Talking over this incident with 
Patrick Halloran, the famous Clare snipe shot, he told me that 
he had never killed more than five with his two barrels. It was 
in 1909 that I last saw Halloran. He had shot then for the London 
market, on open ground, for over thirty years, and he set down his 
bag for that time at about 33,000 birds. He was the finest 
snipe shot I have ever seen. Peter Anderson, the keeper on 
Tiree, with whom last season I spent very many pleasant days, 
told me of some curious incidents which he had witnessed when 
shooting on that island. ‘ Solid facts,’ he called them, and I know 
his word is to be relied on : 

When shooting over a wet bog, with tufts of grass sticking out of the 
water, a snipe got up and was shot. I walked into the shallow water to 
pick it up, and there I found four others lying dead on a tuft, killed by 
the same shot. They had been sitting there in the direction of the shot. 
On another occasion a snipe got up and, as the gentleman swung round 
at the bird, a second rose in its line, and just as he pulled the trigger a 
third came also in line, and he killed the three. Of course all got up 
against the wind. They were the only birds in the air at the time. 

Snipe on a windy day [writes Anderson] take some shooting, Once 
we found on getting to our beat, seven miles from the house, that we had 
only two cartridge bags holding a hundred each. So the two gentlemen 
shot ninety-eight snipe with the 200 cartridges and then we went home. 
That is what I call good shooting on a windy day. 4 


Certainly it was. Anderson has written an interesting pamphlet 
concerning the birds of Tiree. He is the authority on the 
subject. 

The guns here referred to were Lord Elphinstone and Mr. J. D. - 
Cobbold, who rented Tiree for many years. Through their courtesy 
I am able to give some of their bags. Their mode of operation was 
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“quite different from mine. I spent some months on the island, 
shooting on many days, and the snipe being more or less disturbed, 
became wild, very wild towards the end of the season when the 
cover got scanty. These two guns went out for a fortnight or so 
in the last week of October, when the foreigners had arrived, and 
paid another short visit in January ; so they had an accumulation 
of birds which had been little pushed about. They are very fine 
shots, and their minute knowledge of the ground on the different 
beats was a great help to them. When walking over rough fields 
they knew exactly what line to take. To turn aside now and then 
just for a few yards out of that line meant many extra shots ; so 
little tempting, soft places, ‘ smittle’ places a Cumberland keeper 
would call them, were visited which a stranger would pass by. 
I give a list of their big bags at the end of this paper. These totals 
are very wonderful, and will stand, it is safe to say, as records for 
all time in the British Islands, and probably in Europe. As 
population and cultivation increase snipe shooting must deteriorate. 

There must be a good deal of lead in these bogs, but it will be 
long before the soil is so heavily laden with that metal as ‘ The 
Manor of Whitecast,’ in Norfolk, where ‘ this bet has been won, 
viz., that if you sift three square feet of ground, one spade deep 

(provided it is not on the rotten land) you will find 3 ounces of 
shot.’ Thus Colonel Leathes in the Badminton Moor and Marsh; 
and he adds: ‘I know this bet was made and won.’ The fifty 
acres of Whitecast ‘ have been shot over backwards and forwards 
for ages.’ 

I may note here the extreme rarity of what may be called 
abnormal specimens of snipe which are seen or secured. I have 
often shot very dark coloured birds, but never a black one, a 
‘Sabine,’ and in the wanderings of forty years I have only once 
come across an albino. We got a‘ jack’ in Tiree which had white 
wings. Out of the countless thousands I have seen in the air, and 
the many I have shot, no really white one—such as may be seen 
in the Bird Room in the South Kensington Museum—has ever 
swum, or rather whisked, into my ken. 

Some twenty years ago there was published A Book of the Snipe, 
by ‘ Scolopax.’ In its charming 400 pages is to be found every- 
thing that it is necessary to know about this bird, both for a 
sportsman and a naturalist. The writer treats him throughout as 
“a little gentleman,’ and the admiration and real affection shown 
for him are so great that one almost expects to find at the end of 
the treatise a final injunction—not to shoot him at all; to follow 
him into the lonely wastes which are his home ; to watch him and 
listen to him and sympathise with him ; to rejoice in his daintiness 
and craftiness and mystery, but with a walking-stick in your hand 
rather than a gun at the shoulder. The old instincts of the hunter 
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are not, however, to be eliminated, and an admirable series of 
instructions are given for his pursuit and capture. 

How easy ought that capture to be! There are 460 pellets in 
an ounce and an eighth of No. 8 shot. Fire at a tuft of grass in 
water and watch its spread ; notice the ‘ ripping’ of the charge as 
it cuts through wet grass. How is it that a bird ever escapes ? 
‘ Scolopax,’ like all writers on the subject, tells uswhy. The first, 
second and third rule in firing at snipe is ‘ high ’ and ‘ forward’ ; 
what can be simpler ? The really first-class man always—nearly— 
has these rules in his mind. How often when I have missed a 
swiftly crossing snipe have I tightened the grip on the gun and, 
knowing well the cause for the failure, sworn that I would not make 
the same mistake again. And then perhaps a minute later I have 
made it. If you are shooting well, the allowances are given 
unconsciously ; if badly, you are thinking of something else. 

‘Scolopax’ writes that ‘ the best force in which to sally forth 
for a real business-like day’s snipe shooting is a select little party 
of one.’ No doubt he is right. A solitary man is likely to shoot 
his best ; he has no one to consider ; no doubtful bird to leave for 
the other gun ; he can fire at everything ; there is never anyone in 
his way. And yet to have a trusty companion with you on a long 
day is often a great satisfaction, both on very good ground where 
game is plentiful and also on long walks where it is scarce. With 
two guns you can command many little pools and bogs which it is 
impossible to do alone. It is provoking when such places come 
into your single line to see birds rising freely on your right and left 
which are no use to you, but which a friend could deal with. 

‘ But you cannot be always shooting snipe,’ some people say ; 
‘it must be so monotonous.’ ‘ Monotonous!’ If there is any 
creature on the earth or in the sky to which such an adjective is 
inapplicable, it is this bird. In no other kinds of shooting are 
there so many varieties of shots. I believe I do not write for a 
very large class of sportsmen, especially in these days. There are 
many men who cheerfully undergo great hardships and discom- 
forts in search of game in far-off countries who like to take their 
ease at home ; the grouse butt on the ‘ vacant wine-red moor’ ; the 
stand in the covert on November days, when most of the leaves 
have fallen and pungent autumn scents greet you everywhere, 
make an appeal to them which is stronger and more alluring than 
anything connected with wet marshes and lonely wastes. The 
younger generation of sportsmen are more luxurious than their 
fathers ; they think much more of comforts than did their grand- 
fathers, who spent their Augusts in humble thatched bothies in 
the north, quite wanting in all modern conveniences. Stalking - 
has become unfashionable, while rents for grouse moors, large and 
small, have greatly increased; those for deer forests have come 
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down. It is not from any want of hardihood that such things have 
come about. The war showed us that as concerns this virtue we 
stand where we have always stood. But now many young sports- 
men seem rather to resent the idea of being packed off to be the sole 
occupant of a lonely lodge between Sunday and Saturday, where 
posts come in only with the food supplies, and there are long 
evenings to be got through with no companion to listen to tales 
of woe or triumph. This is the fate of stalkers in some of the great 
forests. In the modern lodge of a"good grouse moor life is quite 
different ; the ladies may be out;to lunch, and there are other 
attractions besides shooting—tennis and golf, perhaps, and bridge 
and dancing. I can well imagine a young man of the present day 
who, having missed his stag, perhaps two of them, good shot 
though he may be, comes down after his bath to a solitary meal 
and thinks with great disfavour of his surroundings and prospects 
for the next few days, and of what he may be losing. Certainly 
in the generally humble dwelling or inn which shelters the snipe 
shooter he would not consider himself better off. He would call 
the work there monotonous. 

We left Tiree after our six months’ visit with much regret. 
We have almost forgotten now its storms and rain, and long 
delayed mails, and many little disappointments. But we shall 
always remember the fine sport and splendid air, and think of the 
kindly people who were our neighbours. 


I give here the bags of snipe of a hundred and over in a day shot by 
Lord Elphinstone and Mr. J. D. Cobbold during their tenancy of the 
island. As I have said, these are never likely to be surpassed. 


In 1904. 189, 172, 170, 123, 112. The two guns killed 1125 snipe 

in nine and a half days’ shooting. 

1905. 143, I13, 109. 

1906. 249, 190, 165, 141, 118, with a total of 1108 in eight days. 

1907. 175, 117, 114, 104, IOI, 100. 

1908. 217, 151, 134, 132, 122, 115, 113, 110.. 1292in eleven days. 

Ig09. 240, 164, 137, 127, 120, 116. 

IQItI. 143, 123, 112. 

1912. 184, I13, 103. 

1913. 216, 167, 133, 130, I12, III, 

I9Qr4. 111, and to one gun (Mr. Cobbold) 151, 104. 
Then comes a break due to the war. 

IgIQ. 147, 100. 

1920. 189, 118, 109. 


GILFRID W. HARTLEY. 





‘IRVING DAYS’ AT THE LYCEUM 


SoME years ago I read a delightful book entitled The Pleasures of 
Old Age. Strangely enough, I have been unable in recent years to 
trace it or the name of its author, although it has been in my mind 
quite a little in recent times. It embodied the views of a finely 
balanced intellect, and was written in the comparatively serene 
atmosphere of the mid and later Victorian era. In thinking of 
it recently, I have wondered what would have been the impressions 
of the writer if it had been written after, instead of before, the 
all-disturbing Great War we have passed through, and the almost 
equally disturbing peace which has followed in its wake. 

Doubtless the autumn of life is full of memories pleasant and 
unpleasant, and it can hardly be denied that it brings a broader 
and often a truer perspective of events which have enlisted our 
sympathies or engrossed our attentions on the onward journey. It 
is with this outlook that my thoughts recur to the subject suggested 
by my title, which was a period full of glamour for me at a time 
‘when all the world was young.’ 

I made my first appearance on the stage proper as Irving’s 
double the first night of The Bells (November 25, 1871). After 
dreaming of it for years, and after all sorts of struggles and 
opposition, I found myself, for good or ill, an actor. 

To speak of Irving as ‘a man of destiny ’ may be considered 
a somewhat strong statement, but I think it is warranted, and it is 
my honest conviction that he would have succeeded in any walk 
of life he had chosen. There was about him much of the quality 
and many of the attributes of Benjamin Disraeli which appeared 
from time to time in his persistent fight ‘ to the top.’ And a little 
incident which occurred in my presence has some bearing on this 
point as showing how one man, destined to rise, instinctively scents 
another of similar scope and qualities. During the rehearsals of 
The Bells 1 happened to be a listener on the stage when the 
conversation turned on politics, and I remember, as if it were 
yesterday, hearing Irving say: ‘ Ha! I think we shall hear a good 
deal more of this chap Joe Chamberlain from Birmingham before 
we are much older.’ Be it remembered that at that time (1871) 
Irving had not played The Bells, and Joseph Chamberlain was 
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inore a sticcessful provincial figure than the commanding national 
asset he was destined to become. 

To return to the Lyceum. After having been closed for years 
the theatre was reopened by H. L. Bateman on September 11, 
1871. This manager, who hailed from America, had previously 
established his daughter Kate (who became Mrs. Crowe) as a 
successful star in the character of Leah partly by her own 
ability and, not a little, by a system of bold advertisement, as 
practised in his own country, of which he was a master and one 
of the earliest exponents. An elaborately favourable notice in 
The Times by the great John Oxenford on this lady’s performance 
of the part in question at the Adelphi Theatre had quite a powerful 
bearing on this result. 

Bateman had hopes of a similar success for another daughter, 
Isabel, at the Lyceum. He chose a play called Fanchette, adapted 
from the German Die Grille, for her début. A version of this play 
had been an enormous success in America in the hands of a Miss 
Maggie Mitchell, a successful star of the time. He surrounded his 
daughter with a good company, including Irving and a fine 
character comedian named George Belmore, and he rather 
inclined to the latter as the man to ‘ push’ in consequence of his 
hold on public favour gained by many successes, including a great 
hit in the racing melodrama The Flying Scud. 

Fanchette failed ignominiously from many causes. Miss Isabel 
Bateman was not a particularly strong actress. The part did not 
suit her very well. Irving played a somewhat unsatisfactory lover 
and was not at his best, and Belmore made no mark worthy of note 
The play gave place on October 23 to a version of Pickwick, 
prepared by James Albery. I think it would be fair to say that 
no one could transfer Pickwick to the stage successfully. At all 
events, no one has ever done so. Parenthetically, I may add I 
do not think Dickens on the stage ever gives as much pleasure as the 
reading of his books. One misses his marvellous powers of descrip- 
tion, and his sly, delicate humour loses in charm and potency when 
acted in the flesh, and this attempt was no exception to the rule. 
Some wag of the time wrote that it ought to have been called 
‘ Patches from Pickwick.’ Truth to say, it was a poor affair all 
round, except that it gave Irving a splendid opportunity in the 
character of Alfred Jingle, of which he took the fullest advantage. 
Throughout the whole of his career he was never better than when 
seen in eccentric comedy characters, and in ‘ Jingle’ he found full 
scope for these qualities. He looked the character to admiration, 
and seemed to have got into the very skin of the needy, somewhat 
sardonic, clever schemer who positively lived before one’s very 
eyes. It was most entertaining, refreshing and convincing. 
Belmore did not do much with Sam Weller. The part was not a 
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great one in this play, and the actor’s method was too dry and not 
facile or ‘ slick’ enough to suit it. Mr. Addison (father of Misses 
Carlotta and Fanny) looked Pickwick to the life, but this part was 
also a poor one. E. J. Odell (happily still with us and living 
snugly in the Charterhouse) made a great success as Job Trotter 
the Mulberry Man. All the other parts were mere sketches, and 
the female interest was of the slightest. In spite of Irving’s 
individual success, the play failed to draw sufficient money to keep 
it going, and ‘ things looked black ’ for the fortunes of the Lyceum. 
At this juncture it was decided, at the earnest request of Irving 
himself, to try The Bells, a version of Le Juif Polonais, which had 
been adapted from the French by Leopold Lewis, a solicitor well 
known in theatrical circles. Opinions were divided as to its 
chances. Bateman did not believe in it very much, but, yielding 
to the persuasion of Irving, he set himself to give it every chance ; 
but it was tolerably well known that it was his dying venture, and 
had the play failed on the Saturday night the theatre would 
probably not have opened on the Monday. I had been introduced 
to Bateman by a Mr. Melton, who had been a life-long friend and 
was the executor of the deceased popular actor Walter Mont- 
gomery, and I was offered the opportunity to commence an 
actor’s career (after considerable success as a public reader) at 
a guinea a week, which I gladly accepted, and was cast the part of 
Irving’s double in two vision scenes as the play then stood. To 
return. The play succeeded beyond all expectations. The 
leading actor’s performance was received with boundless and 
tumultuous applause, and London woke next morning to learn 
that a new star had arisen who was destined to shine in the 
theatrical firmament for many years to come. 

The Lyceum was saved and Bateman started on the road to 
prosperity, perhaps a little against his own judgment. 

It was my good fortune to see quite a good deal of Irving 
about this time, as I was a visitor in several houses and clubs 
where he was always a welcome guest. 

He continued to play The Bells, with Pickwick as an after- 
piece, for a time, but, finding the work too heavy, he relinquished 
the part of Jingle in due course to Charles Warner, who did not 
do more with it than prove what a great character actor his pre- 
decessor was. In the spring of the following year Irving revived 
the old farce of Raising the Wind, playing the part of Jeremy 
Diddler, which was on similar lines to Jingle, and in which he 
was equally successful. This, in conjunction with The Bells, ran 
out the London season. The autumn season of 1872 opened on 
September 28 with Wills’s Charles I. Wills was an Irishman, 
quite a good painter as well as a considerable poet, who in his 
studio in Chelsea lived almost a hermit’s life, and appeared even 
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to think in a certain form of blank verse. The writing of Charles I. 
was productive of an incident worth recording. In consultation 
with Irving and Bateman, he had got to the end of the third act, 
and they were all in tremendous difficulty as to how to end the 
play. One night after supper at Bateman’s house in Kensington 
Gore, Irving and Wills were sitting at the table, and Bateman 
appeared almost asleep on the sofa, when the latter suddenly 
jumped up with the exclamation : ‘ Wills, by Gad! I’ve got it!!’ 
‘ Got what ? ’ inquired the other two. ‘ The last act of Charles I.,’ 
replied the manager. ‘ Did you ever see the play of Black-Eyed 
Susan, Wills?’ Wills, dreamer that he was, had never seen 
anything. ‘Go to Lacy’s and get a book to-morrow and think 
it out.’ Wills did as was suggested, and to anyone familiar with 
Douglas Jerrold’s old play the result is obvious and the similarity 
undeniable. Not a bad model, either! I was present the first 
night of Charles I., when a very unique incident occurred. When 
the curtain went up on the first act a most beautiful scene was 
presented of a pleasaunce at Hampton Court painted by that 
brilliant artist of the theatre, Hawes Craven. It was, of course, 
recognised, and was so beautifully real that it seemed as if one 
might positively bathe in the water. So effective was it that the 
audience would not allow a word of the play to be spoken, in 
spite of strenuous attempts, until Bateman brought Hawes Craven 
on to the stage to bow his acknowledgments of their plaudits. 
The play itself was another veritable triumph for Irving, whose 
dignity and pathos were beyond all praise. He looked like a 
Vandyck picture, and spoke and carried his costume, and bore 
himself in all his scenes in a manner to justify the line in another 
play, ‘ every inch a king.’ 

Wills was a very strong Royalist, and his treatment of the 
character of Cromwell came in for the severest strictures. No 
doubt it was a travesty of history, and the part itself was made 
even more unpalatable by the hard, almost uncouth, performance 
of George Belmore. Undoubtedly Belmore was a very admirable 
actor, but he was palpably miscast as Cromwell. An attempt 
was made to counteract the effect of this by a production at the 
Queen’s Theatre of a play called Cromwell, by a Colonel Richards 
(editor‘of the Morning Advertiser), but it did not succeed, although 
it had the assistance of the then popular George Rignold, whose 
soliloquy over the coffin of the dead King was a very fine effort 
indeed. The fact was it was not nearly a good play. 

Miss Isabel Bateman gave perhaps the best performance of 
her career in the part of the Queen in Charles I. 

Amongst my most treasured memories of the art of Henry 
Irving scarcely one is more vivid or pleasurable than his per- 
formance of the King, and no performance of the play which has 
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been given since has removed my impression of his profound 
superiority. 

I am loth to introduce a personal note into these recollections, 
but it may be as well to mention that both Irving and Bateman, 
who were my very good friends, and recognised my earnestness, 
strongly advised me that the small work I was doing would do me 
no good and I ought to get out in the country and work hard. 
This I did, and played all sorts of parts anywhere and everywhere, 
notably during a long season under that incomparable mistress of 
stagecraft Mrs. Robert Wyndham, of Edinburgh, and as leading 
man with the then enormously successful star Adelaide Neilson in 
America, and with the great Samuel Phelps and others in Man- 
chester. (I once played as many as fourteen different parts in 
one week.) But I saw nearly all Irving’s performances sooner or 
later in the meantime; Eugene Aram (Wills), 1873—suggested 
by the actor’s terribly powerful recitation of Hood’s poem of the 
same name; Richelieu, 1873; Philip (Hamilton Aide), 1874; 
Hamlet, 1874; Macbeth, 1875; Othello, 1876; Queen Mary 
(Tennyson), 1876; Belle’s Stratagem, 1876; Richard III., 1877 
—of which a celebrated critic wrote of Irving that he was a great 
Duke of Gloster, but a weak Richard III.; Lyons Mail, 1877— 
in which he was magnificent in the dual réles of Dubosc and 
Lesurques, and Mr. Tom Mead gave a great performance as the 
latter’s father; Louis XI., 1878—another tremendous per- 
formance ; Vanderdecken, 1878—a poor play on the subject of 
the Flying Dutchman, only moderately successful; Hamlet, 
revived 1878, with Miss Ellen Terry as Ophelia—enormous 
success ; Lady of Lyons, 1879—one of his least successful achieve- 
ments. 

To hark back a little: in 1875 Irving felt it necessary to bring 
a libel action against certain critics who had allowed their pens 
to outrun their discretion and had attacked him outrageously in a 
personal, rather than professional, capacity. He won his case 
‘hands down,’ and in his usual generous manner accepted an 
ample apology, and one of his attackers (at least) became a firm 
friend for life. 

Bateman died, March 22, 1875, and Irving lost a great admirer 
and sound backer. Indeed, in the last few years of his life the 
actor had become a positive obsession of his manager, and a story 
went round, which I do not vouch for, that at a supper given on 
the hundredth night of Hamlet Charles Dickens, jun., made a 
speech in which he claimed a sympathetic hearing for the 
great Italian tragedian Salvini, who was about to appear in 
London, which so incensed Bateman that he flew into a paroxysm 
of rage—a not unusual circumstance with him—and went home 
and had some sort of seizure which hastened his lamented 
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end. Mrs. Bateman continued to carry on the theatre till 
1878, when it passed into the hands of Irving as sole manager. 
He opened with the revival of Hamlet, mentioned above, having 
secured the services of Miss Ellen Terry as Ophelia—a happy 
artistic association which remained unbroken to the end of 
his life. 

After wandering up and down the world, crossing the Atlantic 
several times and playing leading parts with almost every great 
artist, male and female, on both sides of ‘ the Pond,’ I rejoined 
the Lyceum company in 1879. We opened the autumn season 
with the old drama of The Iron Chest. This had been a favourite 
with Edmund Kean. Irving gave a masterly performance of 
Sir Edward Mortimer, but the play was found to be too old- 
fashioned and morbid for the audiences of the day, and it 
failed to attract. To my surprise I was cast the part of Fitz- 
harding—a sort of old-comedy ‘ buck ’—though there appeared 
to be more than one member of the company to whom the 
part would have seemed more suitable. However, I did my 
best, and succeeded in pleasing my manager, the Press, and 
public. 

After a very short revival of Hamlet, as a stop-gap, the almost 
historic revival of The Merchant of Venice took place on 
November 1, 1879. This ran for about 300 nights. Miss Terry 
repeated her great success as Portia, which she had played under 
the Bancroft management at the old Prince of Wales’ some time 
previously. Irving made a great hit as Shylock from his own 
(and a new) sympathetic point of view. I venture to hazard 
the opinion that in some respects and in some scenes his reading 
was opposed to the author’s intentions, nor am I quite certain 
that he played the part entirely as he conceived it. From observa- 
tion at rehearsal—and after having played with many Shylocks 
—I think he ‘shot’ for Shakespeare’s Shylock, and, finding at 
least two of the scenes were beyond his powers, he brought his 
great mentality to bear and, by degrees, developed a ‘ Shylock’ 
he could compass, which a very large section of the public 
accepted as the correct reading of the part. I know I shall find 
numbers of playgoers to disagree with me, but this is my considered 
opinion. 

During the run of the play a very curious incident occurred. 
After the two hundred and fiftieth performance the stage was 
cleared hurriedly, and within the hour was converted into a 
picturesque banquet-room under a huge marquee, where a sump- 
tuous supper was served attended by many of the names best 
known in London—in art, science, literature, etc., etc. Our 
manager was of course the host, and presided over a singularly 
brilliant gathering in which the company were included. In due 
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course Lord Houghton rose to propose the health of Henry 
Irving. His speech was most remarkable. In its progress 
he recalled all the ‘Shylocks’ he had seen, and, as far as we 
could gather, the very least meritorious was the hero of the 
evening. The situation was one of quite painful tension. No 
one knew where to look or what was going to happen. But 
Irving rose in perfect good humour, and with the tact of 
which he was ever a master brushed the incident aside and 
re-established the genial atmosphere, and all was well again. 
Later in the old Beef Steak Club Room, which was within the 
precincts of the theatre, J. L. Toole paid the actor’s tribute to 
our host, which was honoured with the utmost enthusiasm. I 
played Bassanio in this production. At the latter part of the 
long run of The Merchant of Venice the last act was cut out, and 
we played a version of the one-act Danish play King René’s 
Daughter, written by Wills—a charming play and a beautiful 
production: Irving (Count Tristan), Miss Terry (Iolanthe), 
Frank Cooper (Geoffrey), T. Mead (Ebn Jahia), J. H. Barnes (King 
René). At the end of the season I went wandering again, playing 
leading parts in both hemispheres with Ristori, Mary Anderson, 
Joseph Jefferson, Fanny Davenport, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, John 
Hare, Charles Wyndham, Forbes Robertson, etc., etc., and did 
not meet ‘ the Chief ’ again until he had become Sir Henry Irving, 
a fact which delighted everybody, including the members of his 
own calling. He engaged me for the part of Menenius in 
Coriolanus, in which I was very fortunate, and my services were 
retained for the autumn and American tour to follow. Coriolanus 
did not turn out an attraction. It is a poor acting play for later- 
day audiences, and, truth to say, neither Sir Henry nor Miss Terry 
was particularly happy in it, so it was not deemed advisable to 
take it to America ; but it made no difference to my engagement, 
as parts were found for me in many plays in the repertoire, and I 
had a very pleasant time. During the voyage each way and the. 
tour Sir Henry was more than kind to me—I might use the word 
‘brotherly.’ He seemed never tired of talking over old times 
and friends of years gone by, and altogether made the engagement 
most enjoyable. This was my last association with him. 
Returning to England I again ‘went my way.’ At the time 
of his lamented death he had talked to me about a part he 
designed for me in a play being written; but dlas! it was not 
to be. 

I scarcely missed a performance of his through all his career ; 
and what a memory it all becomes! Through all his later years, 
like the sunlit rivulet tracing its way amongst the green English 
meadows, there looms up the exquisite art of Ellen Terry with 
her sympathetic womanhood and her sunny presence, and, like 
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the lark singing above those meadows, the memoried re-echoes of 
her delicious mellow voice : 


As if Spring itself were made a living thing 
And wore her shape. 


If her very womanliness handicapped her in such Spartan parts 
as Volumnia, her long gallery of successful artistic portraits are 
a very joy to one and all who are fortunate enough to have seen 
them. 

And now to come back to my starting point of the true per- 
spective. What niche in the temple of dramatic fame will pos- 
terity assign to Henry Irving? I think the just concession will 
be that in all his original creations, in all his character parts, in 
picturesque melodrama and most of his comedy, he was pre- 
eminent. I have played alongside all the great actors of my time 
in all the great parts, and I should be false to the art I love and 
respect if I said that what I did not consider as good was better 
than what I have seen. With me they are not opinions, but vivid 
memories, and if he just missed pre-eminence in the greatest of 
all it was only by a very little. Certainly his Shylock, Mal- 
volio, Wolsey, and Richelieu could not compare with those 
of the great Samuel Phelps, and equally assuredly as Macbeth, 
Othello, and King Lear he was inferior to Charles Dillon—a 
veritable and positive genius whose frailties alone prevented his 
name being numbered amongst those who live for ever. 

By way of coincidence, Charles Dillon had made an enormous 
sensation at the same Lyceum Theatre years before in Belphegor, 
in which another great artist beloved and greatly admired— 
Lady Bancroft—scored tremendously as the boy (his son). 

Dating from his performance of Digby Grant in Two Roses, 
Irving developed a certain mannerism of pronunciation which 
considerably increased in his later years and had the effect of 
marring to an extent some of the finest passages in our English 
poetry. 

Of Henry Irving the man, what can I add to what has already 
been written that will not seem like gilding the lily? A true 
friend, generous to a fault, a liberal manager with a strong vein 
of cynicism in the case of fulsome flattery, which he saw through 
and despised, he went hand in hand with and passed on to his 
profession, without ostentation, all the honours and dignities he 
gained, and which so well became him—one of whom it may be 
said : 

Take him for all in all. 
We shall not look upon his like again. 


J. H. BARNEs. 


lana 
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NICHOLSON THE HERO 


Or all the heroes of the Indian Mutiny the greatest is John 
Nicholson. ‘ Nicholson,’ wrote Sir Evelyn Wood, ‘ was undoubtedly 
the most remarkable of those heroic men who became famous in 
the days of our humiliation.’ ‘ Of all the heroes who have made 
the Indian Mutiny an epic,’ wrote Sir W. G. Forrest, ‘ none strike 
the imagination like John Nicholson.’ Lord Roberts, who was 
in close touch with him in the Punjaub and before Delhi, alluded 
to Nicholson as ‘the man for whom above all others I had the 
greatest admiration and most profound respect’; and again: 
‘Nicholson impressed me more profoundly than any man 
I had ever met before, or have ever met since. I have never 
seen anyone like him.’ In like manner his most intimate friend, 
Sir Herbert Edwardes, declared that Nicholson was not to be 
classed, but stood alone; could not be described, but had to 
be seen. 

By those of his own race thus counted unique and the greatest 
they had ever known, among certain of the wild tribesmen on the 
Punjaub frontier Nicholson was regarded and worshipped as a 
god. After the Sikh wars, in which he greatly distinguished him- 
self, Nicholson became deputy-commissioner in Bannu, and Sir 
Evelyn Wood wrote: ‘at the end of four years he had turned the 
raiding, murdering clansmen of a country nearly as big as Wales 
into a peaceful, law-abiding people.’ They were so impressed 
by the massive strength of his personality, by his unerring and 
inflexible justice, and by the change wrought through his influence, 
that if at first they feared, in time they admired and revered ; and 
while some declared him a hakim or hero-saint, others regarded 
him as no less than a god. In 1849 a certain gosain or Hindu 
devotee declared Nicholson a new avatar or incarnation of the 
Divine, and he and his disciples were known as Nikalsainis— 
worshippers of Nykkul Seyne. Nicholson, however, proved a very 
unappreciative and impracticable divinity, for when they sought 
him out and approached to do homage, he drove them from his 
presence with threats and blows, and even had them soundly. 
whipped. But the more he beat them the more they worshipped 
him, and for not a few years the cult persisted and flourished. 
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How, then, was it that John Nicholson came to have such name 
and fame? Wherein lay his greatness, and what was its secret ? 
The answer is that as other men have a genius for poetry, music, 
oratory, mechanics, Nicholson had a genius for what, after all, is 
greater and more difficult than all else—for action. Other men 
may be poets, thinkers, speakers, inventors, but Nicholson was a 
doer. In this world, where the first and foremost thing is that 
things should be done, Nicholson always knew what to do and how 
to do it ; and however hard or perilous it might be, he didit. In 
the great spheres of action—in administration, in war, in the 
government and management of men—Nicholson proved himself 
supreme. 

In the first place, John Nicholson had for action the requisite 
physical basis. His father a doctor in Dublin, his mother, like 
his father, of a good Anglo-Irish Protestant family, he was born 
at Lisburn, near Belfast, in the year 1822. Leaving school at 
sixteen, he went out to India as a cadet in the Company’s army ; 
and two years later, he wrote to his mother, he was 6 feet in height 
and hoped to add yet 3 or 4 inches—which in due time he did. 
He was thus of gigantic stature, and had a magnificent physique. 
‘ Tall of person and of majestic presence,’ says Forrest, ‘ he well 
justified the title of ‘‘ Lion of the Punjaub.”’ He had handsome, 
regular features, and keen grey piercing eyes. ‘ As he grew older,’ 
said his friend Neville Chamberlain, ‘ his features became more 
marked in character, and a very dark brown beard and moustache, 
almost approaching to black, added to his manly appearance. 
He always held his head high in the air, and carried it as if he could 
not see the ground before him. His step was vigorous and firm ; 
and anyone seeing him, could not fail to notice the man.’ What 
impressed the natives of the Punjaub even more than his height 
and strength was his activity and power of endurance. As ruler 
and magistrate of a wide district he seemed to be always every- 
where, seeing and searching things out for himself; and as a 
leader of troops he gloried in forced marches and swift reprisals. 
‘ You could hear the ring of his horse’s hoofs,’ it was said, ‘ from 
Attock to the Khaibar.’ When a thing had to be done, 
Nicholson believed in doing it at once ; and he had always the will 
and the strength to carry it through. When he was told one day 
by George Lawrence that had he not been ill with fever he would 
have been sent to hold the fort at Attock, ‘Never mind the 
fever,’ said he, ‘I will start to-night.” And before dawn he 
had covered fifty miles, reaching the gate of the fortress just 
in time to prevent its being shut against him. Having out- 
ridden his force, he had only some thirty troopers with him, but 
his bold bearing won over the bulk of the garrison ; and when the 
Sikh guard at one of the gates threatened to mutiny, he stalked 
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among them like an avenging deity, dared them to lift a finger, 
forced them to arrest their own leaders, and within an hour had 
them marching in sullen silence out of the fort. 

Such a man, when the Mutiny came, was plainly the man for 
the hour. He warmly approved, and probably first suggested, the 
forming of a movable column which should strike down rebellion 
wherever it showed its head ; and after he became its commander 
he organised a flying column and dashed from point to point with 
tireless activity. When the mutineers fled from Mardan and the 
British troops were too weary to pursue, Nicholson dashed after 
them with a small force of mounted police, hunted them down, and 
slew not a few of them with his own hand. Again, learning that 
the Sialkot rebels were moving southwards, he collected every 
pony-cart in the district and, making his men ride by turns, 
covered twenty-six miles without a halt, and then eighteen miles 
more. Overtaking the enemy, he engaged and defeated them, 
and next day attacked the survivors, who had fled to an island in 
the Ravi river, and annihilated them. ‘ Nicholson led the 
advance, and with a downstroke of his sword on the shoulder of 
the mutinous sergeant serving the gun, literally cut him into two 
parts’ (Wood). And then there was the sharp and brilliant 
engagement at Najafgarh. Not long after his arrival on the Ridge 
Nicholson was sent out with 2000 men and two batteries to deal 
with a force of 5000 rebels with eighteen guns who had marched 
out of Delhi to intercept the siege-train on its way from Ferozepore 
for the assault on the city. He set out at daybreak (August 25, 
1857). The rain fell in torrents, the roads were quagmires, and 
the guns had to be man-handled through two wide swamps. At 
noon a halt was called, but learning that the rebel force was only 
some twelve miles in front he resolved to overtake and deal with 
it before nightfall ; and by grim determination and good tactics 
he achieved a signal victory. 

And this brings us to the second element in Nicholson’s great- 
ness. He had for action not only the physical basis but also the 
intellectual equipment. Lord Roberts, who as his staff officer for a 
time had abundant opportunity of observing its workings, speaks 
of Nicholson’s ‘ grand simple mind,’ and bears testimony to his deep 
knowledge of military affairs. Nicholson was not only prompt, 
but full of resource. In peace or war he was never at aloss. In 
Captain L. J. Trotter’s Life of John Nicholson (strangely enough the 
only full biography of Nicholson that has as yet appeared) we get 
a delightful example of his adroitness and sagacity. A certain 
Alladad Khan had seized the land of an orphan nephew and turned 
him out of the village. Arrived at man’s estate, the nephew sued 
the uncle in Nicholson’s court, but had no chance of establishing 
his rights because the uncle was the strongest man in the village 
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and no one dared to give evidence against him. And it looked as 
if Nicholson would have to dismiss the suit and perpetuate the 
injustice. One day, however, while the case was still pending, the 
villagers at dawn found Nicholson’s grey mare nibbling grass on 
the disputed land and Nicholson himself tied to a tree. Recover- 
ing after a little from their first astonishment and alarm, they 
advanced to release him. But Nicholson ordered them to stand 
back, and asked wrathfully on whose land he was standing. They 
pointed silently to Alladad Khan, who came forward trembling 
and cried out :‘ No,no! The land is not mine, but my nephew’s.’ 
Nicholson had gained his point. He made the man swear that he 
was telling the truth, and then at last permitted himself to be 
unloosed. Next day in court he decreed the nephew his inherit- 
ance, and the uncle, finding things too hot for him, went off on 
pilgrimage to Mecca. The same resourcefulness and genius for 
management appeared in sterner days, and on a broader field, when 
by consummate handling, without firing a shot, Nicholson in the 
Punjaub disarmed and disbanded one mutinous regiment after 
another. In the greatest crisis in the story of our Indian Empire, 
when the devil’s wind of mutiny shook it to its very foundations, 
his keen, far-reaching mind gauged aright the peril of the Punjaub 
and saw clearly the need for prompt and resolute action. Ata 
council of war he was invaluable. Nor can there be any doubt 
that on the Ridge before Delhi it was the strong conviction of 
Nicholson, added to that of Baird Smith, which decided the 
vacillating Wilson to order the assault upon the city. 

Thus endowed with strength of body and power of mind, 
Nicholson was further fitted for action—and this may be called the 
third element in his greatness—by that quality of heart and will 
which we name courage. John Nicholson was not merely bold or 
plucky—he was utterly fearless. Nor was he merely physically 
brave ; he was morally courageous. He cared not who the offender 
might be, he spoke out, and acted too. At the Battle of Chilian- 
wala, where he acted as aide-de-camp to Lord Gough, he saw an 
officer less forward in attack than he should have been, and forth- 
with caught him by the shoulders and thrust him into the hottest 
of the firing. One day in Bannu some native chiefs, who had come 
to confer with him, inclined to insolence, and at last one of them 
deliberately spat between himself and Nicholson—a dire insult and 
meant as such. ‘ Orderly,’ said Nicholson, ‘make that man lick 
up his spittle and kick him out of the camp.’ Even at the height 
of the Mutiny trouble Nicholson would brook no insult to the 
British name. At the close of a durbar for the officers of the Kapur- 
thala army the senior in rank was about to walk out first, when 
Nicholson stalked to the door and waved him back. The man had 
come in with his shoes on—a gross impertinence; and Nicholson 
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made him take them off and carry them out in his own hands 
so that his followers might witness his discomfiture. Lord 
Roberts, who was present and saw this curious scene, tells us that 
Nicholson’s act had a most wholesome effect on the Kapurthala 
people. So also in war Nicholson seemed to know nothing of 
fear. He was ever in the forefront, and often far in advance. At 
Najafgarh he made his men lie down while he kept his saddle, and 
then, riding in front, led the charge. Herbert Edwardes had 
written to Lord Canning: ‘ If there is a desperate deed to do in 
India, John Nicholson is the man to do it’; and when the hour 
for such a deed came, as come it did in the assault on Delhi, 
Nicholson was there to doit. He was but thirty-five, and in rank 
but a captain in the Company’s army ; but such was the name 
he had won that his arrival on the Ridge put new heart into our 
hard-pressed troops, and when he was put in orders to lead the 
assault, not one murmured, but all felt he would lead them to 
victory. 

On that memorable morning, September 14, 1857, ‘ the heroic 
Nicholson, at the head of his part of the column, was the first to 
ascend and reach the breach’ (Forrest). Once in the city, our 
men were sweeping along the circuit of the walls, when at length in 
a narrow lane there came a check. At this moment Nicholson 
rode up and, ‘ springing forward, called with a stentorian voice 
upon the soldiers to follow him, and instantly he was shot through 
the chest ’ (Forrest). From the first the whole venture had been 
a desperate one, some 6500 men dashing against 30,000 trained 
sepoys behind high walls; and to advance at the point where 
Nicholson fell was simply impossible. But ‘impossible’ was a 
word that Nicholson did not know, and to him defeat was a thing 
inconceivable. When as a lad at Ghazni he heard the order given 
for British soldiers to surrender their arms, in contempt of it he 
three times led his men to the attack and drove the enemy from 
the walls ; and when at last he was compelled to give up his 
sword he burst into tears in an agony of shame and grief. He 
was a man impatient of space and time. His eager spirit rebelled 
against all checks and barriers: he held his head so high 
that he never saw them. As he was setting out one day for a 
council of war on the Ridge, he told Lord Roberts that should 
Wilson still hesitate to attack he was to propose that he be super- 
seded. And when, as he lay mortally wounded, he was told that 
Wilson doubted if the British could hold Delhi, he exclaimed : 
‘ Thank God I have strength yet to shoot him if necessary.’ At 
times, it must be admitted, Nicholson was too masterful and over- 
daring. Yet if he erred it was on the nobler side, and the defect 
of his quality is more generously taken as but the overflow of his 
strength. 
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Lastly—supreme and indispensable requisite of greatness 
in action—there was in Nicholson not only strength of body 
and mind and will, but purity and nobility of soul. All his 
mighty powers were held in leash by and at the bidding of a grand 
simple conscience. They were used, not for self, but for others, 
and put at the service of ideals. The motives that moved his will 
were not ambition or pelf, but love of righteousness and truth. 
His daring was ever on the side of Right. Behind his will, feeding 
its strength and glowing like a fire at the heart of him, was a moral 
passion such that his whole soul blazed forth against all meanness 
and injustice, a passionate loyalty that could not rest till Right 
was honoured and established. As an administrator Nicholson 
was one who punished swiftly and severely. But he was just and 
even-handed and, on due contrition, merciful. Always, too, he 
was on the side of the under-dog. Among the wild tribesmen on 
the frontier he was felt to be a power present among them, working 
for righteousness and justice—an incarnation, as it were, of the 
moral principle of the universe. And just because he acknow- 
ledged and lived for that which was higher than himself, and 
walked humbly with his conscience, we can understand how, 
strong as he was and sometimes masterful, he was not rude or 
rough. He was, in fact, both humble and tender. He had that 
gentleness which, when it weds with sternness, as the poet says, 
makesaman. Hesmiled but seldom, it is said ; yet he was merry 
with children, and used to provide toys for the little Waziris. He 
never boasted of his exploits, but was unfailingly modest and full 
of praise for others. On the eve of the great day at Delhi his 
thoughts were all for others—-his comrades, his servants, his 
mother. His friendship with Herbert Edwardes is nothing less 
than romantic in the depth and warmth of its affection. In 
reply to a letter in which Edwardes had told of the death of Sir 
Henry Lawrence at Lucknow, Nicholson wrote: ‘If it please 
Providence that I live through this business, you must get me 
alongside of you again, and be my guide and help in endeavouring 
to follow his example ; for I am so weak and unstable that I shall 
never do any good of myself.’ And again, as he lay dying, he 
dictated to Neville Chamberlain the following message for 
Edwardes : ‘ Tell him I should have been a better man if I had 
continued to live with him. . . . I was always the better for a 
residence, however short, with him and his wife. Give my love 
to them both. . . . Tell him that if at this moment a good fairy 
were to grant me a wish, my wish would be to have him here next 
to my mother.’ As we read these touching words we begin to 
see how this man, strong beyond his fellows, was also simple and 
humble and tender as a child. ‘Strong and brave, he had the 
high moral grace which makes bravery and strength beautiful ’ 
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(Forrest). In all personal matters Nicholson was the soul of 
honour. For money he cared nothing, sending all he could spare 
to his mother ; and as for pleasure, in circumstances where he 
might easily have indulged the flesh he was of a purity unstained. 

One day, Trotter tells us, when he was a child some three 
years old, his mother found him flicking a knotted handkerchief at 
some invisible object. ‘ What are you doing, John ? ’ she asked. 
‘O mother, dear,’ he replied, ‘ I’m trying to get a blow in at the 
devil. Heis wanting to make me bad. If I could get him down, 
I’d kill him.’ And that little story is illustrative and prophetic of 
his whole life. Nicholson was always trying to get in a blow at the 
devil, whether in the world or in himself. 

Here, then, was a man morally in earnest and in the deepest 
sense religious. And here at last we descry the final secret of his 
greatness. A native chief on the Punjaub frontier is said to have 
exclaimed : ‘ Nikalsain! Heisaman. There is not one in the hills 
who does not shiver in his pyjamas when he hears his name 
mentioned.’ John Lawrence said once that Nicholson’s presence 
among the wild Bannu tribes was ‘ well worth the wing of a regi- 
ment.’ Dalhousie spoke of him as ‘a pillar of strength on 
the frontier.’ It was not what he did that counted ; it was the 
man himself. It was his personality that made an impression. 
And it impressed because it had weight, and it had weight because 
it was weighted with reality and truth. At the heart and centre 
of it there was a soul humbly yet passionately devoted to the 
Right. Strong in body and in will, imperious of temper and im- 
patient of control, against the authority of man at times almost 
insubordinate, towards God and His law Nicholson was most 
humble, reverent and obedient. He feared none, yet he feared 
God. Had he served only himself, he would have been but a 
giant ; but because he served God and lived not for self, but for 
duty, he was a hero—one of the very greatest of the sons of men. 


JoHN LENDRUM. 
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ERSKINE CHILDERS 


DECEMBER 1921 was a critical moment in the career of Erskine 
Childers. Most of us Englishmen or Americans who at that time 
had special opportunities of studying him came to the same sort 
of conclusion about him. Between the lot of us I suppose we 
unintentionally aided and abetted Mr. Winston Churchill in his 
denunciation of Childers as a renegade Englishman moved by 
‘hatred ’ and ‘ malice’ against his country. To us, it was easiest 
to picture him as an Englishman who had turned against his 
country less from love of Ireland than hatred of England. To 
most Irishmen, on the other hand, it was easiest to picture him as 
a sort of spy in their camp, an Englishman who despised the Irish 
and was there to betray them. The upshot was that he appeared 
as a wholly misanthropic creature, a ‘sinister,’ ‘ malignant,’ 
‘Machiavellian ’ force sowing evil in the minds of men with an 
almost Satanic persistence. 

And the view seemed to be borne out by the un-Christian results 
that followed whenever he had a finger in the pie. It was he who 
managed to create a third party in the Dail when by no other 
device could the Treaty have come near defeat. It was he who 
whispered words in the ear of De Valera when the leader was 
weakening in his attack. His seemed to be the reserve energy 
supplying heat to Cathal Brugha’s hatred of Michael Collins ; and 
against the background of his logic even the ravings of Miss 
MacSwiney gained a kind of morbid consistency. Day by day we 
watched him, a quiet, sardonic figure, a wizard stirring the pot in 
which brewed wars, fratricide, arson, and evil misunderstandings. 

That explanation was, of course, the easiest and most obvious. 
What force but hatred could be productive of so much hatred ? 
It is true the theory was difficult to square with the earlier record 
of Childers’ life, and postulated a breach between the last Sinn 
Fein phase and all the earlier and British part of his career. But 
that difficulty was easily disposed of in the fashion of the hour. 
Granted that some kind of process akin to ‘ conversion’ had 
happened in the spiritual composition of this man, what more 
natural than to attribute it to the romantic if malign influence of 
the ‘ wild women’ of Ireland who were instigating the men to 
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murder ? Had not Childers a wife who, albeit American, was more 
Irish than the Irish, a woman, moreover; of delicate health and 
physique, whose self-assertiveness afforded just that contrast 
between physical weakness and spiritual violence in which, just 
then, the popular imagination revelled ? 

That explanation was, of course, no explanation at all, for it 
would merely have transferred the mystery of the conversion from 
Childers to his wife. For this ‘romantic young’ woman was 
married to him as long ago as 1904, and if an ‘ influence’ on his 
life was presumably as much an influence when he was a sound 
English Liberal, an advocate of Home Rule, and a British com- 
batant in the Great War as when he became a Sinn Feiner. As 
applied to such a man as Childers the explanation is fatuous. 

Even a year ago I had some doubt on the matter, feeling that 
perhaps we were too easily explaining away the perversity of 
Childers’ conduct. True, he could not be a victim of ordinary 
fanaticism—that inferior fanaticism, for instance, of the half-baked 
mind of De Valera. He was not only far too intellectual, but also 
too wise for that. On the other hand, the motive of hatred seemed 
too negative a force in so positive a man, and implied, moreover, a 
long-sustained hypocrisy in dealing with his associates, who were 
Republicans because they were in love with the idea of a Republic, 
and not primarily because they detested England. 

Perhaps, after all, Erskine Childers also was in love with an 
idea—not necessarily their idea, but his own? Perhaps some kind 
of self-esteem, or esteem for his own mental processes, was pushing 
him, as they were being pushed, along the egotists’ path which was 
to lead to death in the last ditch of an ugly romance ? At any rate, 
he can no longer be explained away just as a hater of England. His 
own last words written to his wife from prison a few days before 
his execution are, to my mind, conclusive : 

I hope one day my good name will be cleared in England. I felt what 
Churchill said about my ‘ hatred’ and ‘ malice’ against England. How 


well we knew it was nottrue. . . . I die loving England, and passionately 
praying that she may change completely and finally towards Ireland. 


That, surely, is sincerely written. 

The clue to his character in the last gloomy years of his life is 
not necessarily to be found in a supposed sudden breach with his 
English past. I doubt if there was any such sudden breach, 
except in the sense that he passed from one of his many ‘ phases’ 
into another. He evidently liked to think of himself as passing 
through certain important moral or intellectual ‘ phases,’ as when 
he writes with characteristic self-assurance: ‘ For myself, I had 
passed through the Dominion phase years before.’ (What arro- 
gance in those words ‘ for myself,’ implying a world of disdain for 
those whom he believed to be a few years behind him in spiritual 

12 
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growth !) It is more likely that we shall find the explanation of 
him in all the phases of his life rather than in one sudden tumorous 
growth of enmity, or fanaticism, or hypochondria. 

Those who know him best as the author of The Riddle of the 
Sands, published in 1903, may be inclined to explain all by his love 
of an adventure, his zest for ‘something doing,’ for an active, 
romantic, vivid affair having in it a strong element of plot and 
intrigue on the grand scale. He himself makes the hero of that 
novel allude to ‘a passing thirst, which I dare say many have shared, 
for adventures of the fascinating kind described in The New 
Arabian Nights’; and goes on to suggest that the adventure which 
is to satisfy him must, after all, be stronger meat than that. 

Certainly he was not the sort of man to settle down contentedly 
to the routine of a Government office for all his life. Soon after he 
left Cambridge he became a junior clerk in the House of Commons, 
but when the South African War came along he was off to South 
Africa, and gained the experience on which several books were 
based. He was evidently at this period much under the influence 
of the romance of Robert Louis Stevenson and the rough-and- 
ready, easy-going realism of Kipling. Both were influences likely 
to make him impatient with office routine or cut-and-dried 
intellectualism, and inclined to seek reality in the handling of such 
concrete things as guns and yachts, when the smell of oil and tar 
are sweetened by the smell of the sea or the veldt. 

Afterwards, when he has returned again to the Civil Service, 
he is still to be found holiday-making among the inlets and fiords 
of the North Sea and the Baltic, exploring the starting-points of 
the next German invasion of England. And when in rgr1o, the 
year of two General Elections (with labour unrest in the air, 
Irish problems towering again in the foreground, and murmurings 
of trouble abroad), politics seemed to present the only field of 
activity which any really active man could explore, he threw up 
the Civil Service ‘in order,’ as he says himself, ‘to be free for 
political work and writing as a Liberal.’ A few years later, in 1914, 
being a yachtsman, and being a Home Ruler, and being Childers, 
it was almost inevitable that he should be engaged in the gun- 
running exploit at Howth, near Dublin: gun-running was a 
kind of sporting event in those days, with just that delightful 
touch of la haute politique which gave it dignity without serious 
danger. With the outbreak of the Great War he joined the 
British Naval Air Service and did valuable work as a seaplane 
observer and intelligence officer on various fronts, and especially 
off the Belgian coast. In 1917 he was seconded to the 
secretariat of the Irish Convention, working especially, he 
explains, ‘for the group advocating a Dominion scheme, that 
being then the last faint chance of effecting a constitutional 
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settlement.’ The last stage but one is described by himself, no 
doubt with perfect frankness and accuracy : 

The collapse of the whole Convention, and the attempt to enforce 
conscription, convinced me that Home Rule was dead, and that a revolution, 
founded on the rising of 1916, was inevitable and necessary, and I only 
waited till the end of the war, when I had faithfully fulfilled my contract 
with the British, to join in the movement myself. 


Up to this point everything is intelligible, everything is in the 
part. Even his association with the Sinn Fein movement is not 
inexplicable, though it is still difficult to account for his acceptance 
of the methods of war adopted by the rebels. But it is not till 
December 1921 that we reach a moment in his career wholly un- 
explained by this bare account of his life, a critical moment which 
seems utterly baffling, and lends countenance to the maddest 
theories of diabolic influence. (There are those who really believe 
that Childers became possessed by a devil!) 

That moment came when, though himself still ready to accept 
something less than a Republic, he threw all his weight against 
the acceptance of the Treaty. He rejected the offer of that very 
Dominion Home Rule for which he had laboured many years of 
his life, and for the sake of a subtle difference used every art of 
persuasion and personal magnetism to induce leaders to reject the 
peace and resort to war. 

This is the psychological moment in Childers’ career which has 
been so baffling. 

But up to this point we have only been stating one aspect of 
his character. We have been following those who were inclined 
to explain all by his love of an adventure, his zest for ‘ something 
doing.’ We have not yet considered that other and equally im- 
portant side of his character—the purely intellectual, almost 
academic, side. 

It is time to recall that all his practical experiences failed to 
counteract what was doctrinaire in him; rather, they ministered 
to it. For him, life was so much raw material for intellectual 
ideas. When once he had framed his theory he became more 
interested in making facts square with theory than theory with 
facts. He explored the Frisian coast and used his experience to 
prove a theory of German invasion. He was turned on to write 
a volume of The Times’ History of the War in South Africa, and he 
made his topic subservient to a theory of guerilla warfare. He 
passed through a number of intellectual phases, and each was 
dominated by convictions which he held tenaciously and even 
obstinately till they gave place to new convictions ; and then, 
like one who has quarrelled with a friend, he became a remorseless 
opponent of the theories he had formerly cherished. ' 

Having abandoned the Imperialist phase, he became in his 
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new-found Nationalism an unforgiving enemy to Imperialism, 
Having ceased to be a Unionist, he became more Liberal than the 
Liberals. Like most partisans with doctrinaire tendencies, he 
preferred a doctrine which went a little ahead of, or at least 
differed a little from, the doctrine in vogue. When he was a 
Home Ruler, he preferred Home Rule with a difference; and 
when others were coming round to his view of Dominion Home 
Rule, he dropped that solution and declared for a Republic. 

For Childers a declaration of independence was not merely a 
declaration; it was independence. The theory existed; it 
followed, for him, that the facts conformed to it. A Republic 
having been declared, the Republic was. He was ready, like 
most Sinn Feiners, to accept a programme of association with 
Britain, but only on the basis of the theory that the Republic 
existed. His nimble brain found a formula that would fit. But 
- a formula having been found, wild horses would not part him from 
it. It was an intellectual, precious thing that his brain had 
devised ; and by that alone, if he had any say in the matter, 
Ireland should be saved. 

It is worth remembering, as we turn to this last phase, that 
there are dozens of men in England at this moment who are ready 
to drive their pet intellectual hobbies to almost any extreme 
except that of putting them to the test of experience; and 
generally they lack the rare opportunity which the Irish cause 
and temperament lavished on him. There are men whose whole 
life becomes a posture of defiance because, say, Proportional 
Representation has not yet been adopted; others whose minds 
are permanently poisoned because, having invented a Middle 
Classes Union, they never contrived to organise an army of 
Fascisti. There are writers in weekly papers, members of scien- 
tific associations, organisers of reform movements, etc., who have 
all that doctrinaire and very English kind of fanaticism which 
distinguished Childers. But they are generally harmless. They 
hardly ever get executed. 

Childers was not harmless. His formula was destined to fall 
on fruitful soil. His fateful Document No. 2 was to appeal to 
all that was subtle, obscurantist, and rather tricky in the mind of 
De Valera ; for those who wanted a peace and deluded themselves 
with the idea that it could be obtained in his way it had the merit 
of preserving the name and sentiment though not the reality of a 
Republic ; and for those who were still in love with hatred, who 
had dedicated their lives to the sentiment of sacrifice and martyr- 
dom, with its dark fascination of conspiracy, intrigue and remorse- 
less daring, Document No. 2 afforded a plausible pretext for 
rejecting the Treaty. 

It was a belated device for saving the face of the Irish 
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Republic, for enabling men who had taken their oath to the 
Republic to believe that they were keeping that oath. It was the 
draft of Childers’ ideal Treaty, in accordance with which Ireland, 
conceiving itself to be a Republic, could voluntarily contract out 
of that status, and enter into an external association with Great 
Britain and the Empire for Imperial and foreign purposes, becom- 
ing thus of her own free will a member of the Empire of which the 
King of England was to be the head. 

It was a Treaty on these lines that the Irish representatives 
hoped to sign when they went to London. They signed another 
Treaty which gave them all the same practical advantages, but 
contained a different oath of allegiance, and did not enable them 
to preserve the fiction of the Republic. 

The realists in inner Sinn Fein circles accepted the London 
Treaty. A handful of extremists rejected it at once. For the 
rest, the idealists and dreamers and sentimentalists were ready to 
go wherever De Valera led. What would the President of the 
Republic do? What was the inspired word of the man of con- 
science, the man of principle, the man whose name had been a 
symbol of the cause of freedom, whose every deed and every word 
had been invested with an authority almost Divine? By the 
virtue of that magic name the Republic had lived; without his 
sanction the Republic could not die. 

But Erskine Childers had the keeping of De Valera’s mind. 

In December 1921 they came up to Dublin from all parts of 
the country, these hundred and twenty members of Dail Eireann, 
to find the Cabinet already split, the Treaty in doubt, their policy 
uncertain. A strange assembly, filtering in unpunctually to the 
University Hall, where they were to hold long debates on war or 
peace. Glance round at this higgledy-piggledy crowd. There is 
Arthur Griffith, tense, nervous, abrupt, but very firm and deter- 
mined. There, too, is Michael Collins, flinging himself about 
boisterously, bubbling over with ejaculations and gestures, good- 
tempered, swift, fully conscious of his popularity and the value of 
dramatic effect. And there Richard Mulcahy, quiet, self-possessed, 
intellectual, so engagingly youthful, yet so gravely reserved and 
impressive ; Richard Barton, dreamily serious; Gavan Duffy, 
polished and agreeable ; E. J. Duggan, a pleasant, commonsense 
man with a talent for timely laughter; Cathal Brugha, fierce, 
harsh-tempered, surely born with a grievancé ; Austin Stack, an 
honest man, endowed by nature with all the homely and modest 
virtues which his revolutionary calling forbids him to practise ; 
J. J. O’Kelly, neat and dapper ; Professor Stockley, the mildest of 
mild professors who ever dedicated themselves to bloodshed ; 
Alderman Cosgrave, a forceful realist scattering epigrams with 
Shavian vigour, rapping out sharp sentences that are like gusts of 
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fresh air after fog; Count Plunkett, a benign, solemn, owl-like 
patriarch ; Miss MacSwiney, with knit brow and lips, her menacing 
face a thing to dream of o’nights ; Madame Markievicz, restless, 
excitable, her sharp eyes dancing and darting, her fingers twitch- 
ing ; Dr. English, with her contemptuous academic calm .. . and 
beyond and around, what a sea of excitable Irish faces, whose 
owners bob up and down and prate about ‘principles’ and 
brandish long arms and interrupt mercilessly! Above all this 
hubbub, on a raised seat, the Speaker, dozing good-naturedly. 
And there, the cynosure of all eyes, himself often ogling the Press, 
the long, awkward, gaunt figure of De Valera, now sitting, with 
his grim, melodramatic, glassy stare, or rising to address the House 
for the tenth time in harsh, raucous, menacing tones. 

And what about Childers ? What is this sophisticated man of 
the world doing in this motley, prehistoric village crowd? He 
sits a little to the left of De Valera, sometimes separated from him 
by Cathal Brugha and Austin Stack. His sallow, wan, intellectual 
face is like a death mask : it is expressionless ; it gives no clue to 
his emotions : he crouches over his desk writing notes or examin- 
ing papers ; now he leans back, with caustic lips half-parted. He 
seldom speaks, but in one long oration, faultlessly composed, he 
builds up the logical structure with which the Treaty is to be 
resisted. 

His mind was made up long before. He had hypnotised De 
Valera. His Treaty, or none. His intellectual device for saving 
the face of the Republic, and that only. It is his thing. It is 
himself. Had he not finished with Gladstonian Home Rule? Had 
he not been through the ‘ phase ’’ of Dominion Home Rule? Was 
it for him to go back on the ‘ moral and intellectual conviction ’ 
which had ‘ brought him to where he stood’? This Document 
No. 2 which he had prepared for De Valera—it was the product of 
his brain, it was his intellectual creation. No matter that others 
could show that its terms only differed, ever so slightly, from those 
of the Treaty ; logically, for him, the difference was immense ; 
and Childers’ mind moved, now as ever, in its own logical circle. 
Around his mind, so logical, so exact, swam the vague mind of 
the Republican mystics, mystically indifferent to the physical 
crudities of murder. 


He may almost be counted fortunate in having been allowed 
to die, not for his country, but for anidea. It has been made so 
easy in the last eight or nine years for a man to die for his country ; 
the honour has been deprived of singularity. Those who died 
would have been the first to refuse the title of heroes, and those 
who in the luck of war came out unscathed have become ordinary 
mortals—in a few cases criminals. Childers might quite easily 
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have been killed in the Great War. It was not his fault if he was 
not pitch-forked into the next world by the bullet of a German 
airman or a torpedo from a North Sea submarine, thus contri- 
buting his bit to the massive memory we still reverence when we 
pass the tomb of the Unknown Warrior. 

But he was to be reserved for another fate. He was to die, not 
for England, which was his native country, nor for Ireland, which 
he adopted as his country, but for an idea, or rather his ruthless 
pursuit of an idea. Not the broad, vague idea of national freedom 
which some of his associates thought they were fighting for, nor 
yet that fearful hallucination which clouded the mind of Miss 
MacSwiney and filled it with a hobgoblin brood of ill-assorted 
ideals and hatreds. It was a neat, subtle idea dialectically manu- 
factured by a most ingenious intellect: a hair-splitting logical 
idea ; an abstraction dear to its creator as some pet invention to a 
scientist ; an idea which he championed the more warmly in pro- 
portion as its difference from other ideas was purely theoretic 
and appreciable only by subtle brains. Ireland was split in 
January 1922 upon the difference between Document No. 1, the 
Treaty signed, sealed and delivered by the British and Irish repre- 
sentatives, and Document No. 2, the creature of Childers’ ingenious 
mind. For this subtle difference—a difference mainly of termi- 
nology—between the Treaty which was a fact and the Treaty he 
had invented, he was prepared to plunge all Ireland into civil war. 

His, indeed, was an opportunity which rarely comes to the 
logician or man of letters, to be able to translate his own nice 
logical concept, his almost whimsical but deeply cherished poetic 
thought, into a battle cry between parties and the cause of a 
bloody division destined to tear a nation to pieces. Never perhaps 
since Christendom was split in two by the difference of a vowel, the 
logical distinction between Homo-ousian and Homoi-ousian, has 
any important community been so fatally divided on grounds so 
slenderly intellectual. 

For Childers—what a triumph of the pure intellect! What a 
destiny for a lucky thought ! What a rare chance that there were 
ready to hand supporters drunk with the poetic fury of ideas which 
could so easily coalesce with his own, disciples yearning to delude 
themselves with his delusion, and to see in the crystal purity of his 
empty logical concept the reality of an Irish Republic, the beauty 
of freedom, the soul of nationality, the realisation at long last of 
the ideal for which Ireland had suffered! His, surely, was the 
acme of intellectual egotism. For that egotism he paid the 
appropriate penalty—but he paid it handsomely, as if it were a 
debt of honour. 


R. A. ScoTt-JAMES. 
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THE NEW AMERICA 


THEY tease the American children born in the Canal Zone and call 
them ‘ speekity babies,’ but the same children, when they grow up 
a little, are proud of their birthplace, and say, ‘ I’m a Calzone 
boy ’; ‘I’m a Calzone girl.’ And there’s a crowd of them, a real 
new generation of imperial Americans, rising in health and 
pride from what was once jungle and pestilence—the ‘white 
man’s grave.’ 

The Spanish negro natives, now generally called ‘ Spigs,’ are 
slow to learn English, and to what they learn they commonly add 
the letter ‘y’—thus, ‘Me no carey for you.’ And their commonest 
remark to an American is, ‘Me no speekity English.’ Hence 
“ speekity babies ’ and ‘ speekities "—the word has come to stay. 

‘ Calzone,’ which vaguely suggests to the mind undergarments, 
is very suitable to a swimming population, and to those who live in 
a latitude of steam and heat, but is after all only a derivative from 
Canal Zone. But Calzone has perhaps also entered the language. 

The children of the Canal Zone are numerous. Almost the 
chief characteristic of the ten-mile-wide strip of territory is the 
children. This is first of all due to God and the Government. 
The United States Government has from the first encouraged the 
Canal employees to marry ; has given rent-free houses to married 
couples, and generally made it more comfortable for a married man 
living there with his wife than for the bachelor. The bachelor is 
always thinking of vacations ‘back home’; the married man 
identifies home with the place where he sees his wife and children. 
The Zone, therefore, is practically settled by people who are at 
home. 

That does not entirely account for the swarms of children. 
Families are unusually large. There is room for children to kick 
about in ; children fill a larger place in the affections. And then, 
as a doctor explained to me, ‘ the American woman, tending rather 
to sterility in the north, is much more fruitful in the tropics.’ 

‘You cannot raise children in India,’ said he. ‘ But we can 
in Panama. Do but look around! ’ 

The children are muscular, uncommonly active in wrestling 
and fighting and leaping and swimming. They afford a sur- 
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prising contrast to their parents, who are evidently devitalised 
by the climate. The children run and struggle with one another 
and are not annoyed by their profuse perspiration. The parents 
sit and watch the thousand beads of moisture forming on their 
bare arms. The parents never stir but to take a cab; the 
children chase hoops and hop along with scooters. Certainly 
the children show a surprising development ; many of them learn 
to dive and swim at four years old, but at nine years you will 
see little girls with limbs coated with hair. Children also reach 
maturity earlier than in the north, and presumably this brilliant 
rising generation of Calzones will be as pale and passive as the 
grown-ups by the time they are thirty. 

‘ There are men here who have missed many ships,’ I was told. 
They book a berth, and then, when the time comes, forget, go to 
the shipping company’s office and exchange for a berth on the 
next ship, and then forget again.’ 

Most army and naval officers carry note-books to aid their 
memories on routine. Apathy, listlessness, no doubt is the chief 
danger in Panama, and that being a spiritual danger it is more to 
be regarded than the material danger of disease. You notice the 
difference when you arrive in Panama from the north. You 
stride, you rush, you soak out your clothes with perspiration, you 
overtake everybody, you hustle the shopkeepers, drink a whole 
glass in a bar whilst your neighbour has merely sipped. You are 
completely out of step. Then you pause and reflect ; you decide 
to slow down, and the heat does the rest ; you are soon going as 
slowly as any man who has missed ships. 

Nevertheless, the American flag does not wave listlessly. The 
Stars and Stripes is no jungle flag. It is the flag of business, of 
hustle, of enterprise. It will not droop in the tropics, but lift to the 
trade. Whilst the climate slows down the Anglo-Saxon American 
it can never slow him down to the level of the Spanish-American. 
The Panamanians and the ‘ Spigs,’ the lighter and the darker 
Spaniards, breeds, half-breeds, or forest-mongrels, have had all 
nationhood sweated out of them. They claim no affiliations with 
Spain or with anything bigger than themselves. But the Ameri- 
cans of the Zone are one with a hundred million of kith and kin, 
one with the Union of forty-eight States, one with their President 
and with the New York Times, and with the army which is 
always with them, and with the navy which conies and goes. 

The Calzone people are prouder of America than are most 
Americans who live in the States themselves. They are like the 
British Colonials, the Australians, the Jamaicans and the rest, 
who are prouder of the Union Jack than those who 


think their Empire still 
Is the Bank and Holborn Hill. 
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Curiously enough, the United States is fast becoming a Mother 
Country, and those who were originally colonists are becoming 
‘home people,’ having colonial kith and kin of their own. 

The Stars and Stripes at the Panama Canal has become the 
flag of empire. It is the flag flying at the outposts of English- 
speaking America. It is more rousing and significant there than 
anywhere else at this time. It may droop at Washington, it 
may look ridiculous in the hands of Mr. Babbitt, but at Panama 
it is the flag of America’s inevitable destiny, the flag of her sway 
and of the triumph of her language, her character, and her 
business. 

Even the mere commercial mind has grasped something of the 
significance of the Panama Canal. It is the greatest advertisement 
of America in the world. Its construction was a superhuman 
task, and its achievement shed a light of glory on those who 
carried it through. It is true that the French started the work 
and failed, and that Ferdinand de Lesseps and the French nation 
have grandiose monuments erected to them in Panama city. 
Frenchmen say de Lesseps failed for lack of capital, but everyone 
who has studied the work of the French there has understood that 
the French could never have succeeded in cutting through the 
isthmus. It was not only capital the French lacked, but character 
and imagination. America began her great national task in a 
spirit of human kindness, by a magnificent effort to save the 
health of the workers. She made the Canal, but she overcame 
the forces of death first. She overcame the idea of the ‘ white 
man’s grave.’ She rolled away the stone from the sepulchre. 

What was one of the most pestilential swamps in the world is 
now something like a health resort. Not only is the mosquito a 
rarity, but also the domestic fly. After the myriad flies of New 
Mexico and two Tanglefoots a day it was strange to arrive in an 
even hotter country and find no flies. I was told, ‘ If you find a 
mosquito in your room at the hotel, telephone the office.’ 

Not only are there no flies, but no smells, no decaying fruit. 
You may be arrested if you drop a banana skin in the street. The 
Chinamen and the ‘ Spigs ’ and the Jamaicans who live in rows of 
double-story frame buildings, the sort of ramshackle places always 
associated with filthy living, have been terrorised into cleanly 
living. Hygiene has been forced on them at the point of the 
bayonet. Even the red-light streets are clean, and all those 
places of low pleasure designed to empty the pockets of seamen 
are at least sterilised. The women are also under control. The 
consequence is that the Panama Canal Zone is now a remarkably 
safe and healthy place. In fact, a memorandum was sent lately 
from Washington, part of the present economy campaign, asking 
that the expenses on sanitary work in the Zone be cut down some- 
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what until the death-rate reached that of the general average of 
the States. 

American sanitary science has shown the world that any 
pest-hole can be cleaned up. The sad fact is that few nations 
have the energy to prosecute such a work of sanitation—Greeks 
at Salonika, Russians on the Black Sea littoral, negroes on the 
Gold Coast, Cubans at Habana. America has a passion for 
‘cleaning up.’ She is the self-constituted universal cleanser— 
Babbitt in excelsis. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the United States is the 
home of graft. America has a shocking reputation for graft. 
Votes are bought in blocks. Police, jurymen, judges, know the 
meaning of ‘In God we trust; others pay cash.’ But, paradoxi- 
cally enough, the standard of American character is high. Com- 
pared with the personal character of Mexicans, Panamanians, 
Cubans, it is lifted into an exalted sphere. The Latin-Amercians 
stand around waiting for cash: that is their curse, and they are 
ready to sell rights, liberties, lands, children—everything for cash 
down. 

Truth to say, if America were so eaten up with graft as her 
reputation says, the Panama Canal would never have been con- 
structed. It was too big a job to be carried through by people 
of debauched wills. It is a monument of America’s executive 
power, of her technical knowledge, and of her readiness to use 
that knowledge and stake millions upon it. 

Every foreign ship passing through the Canal bows to the 
Stars and Stripes, and though paying a money due, yet 
acknowledges a debt of civilisation to the American people. 
Engineers, captains, tourists, crews, all obtain a new impression 
of America. 

America ceases to be a land merely of canned goods, Yankee 
dialect, and oil kings. Its flag comes nearer to the Union Jack as 
one of world civilising power. The ships pass deliberately 
through with processional slowness. Ever more ships, ever more 
diverse in nationality. There is a great dignity about the traffic 
of the Canal, like the stately manners of a bygone age. The 
ships represent their nations and come as guests through American 
waters. America is the hostess of the world. 

After all, that which is most respected in the world is visible 
achievement. And whilst bad manners generally accompany 
sham strength or actual weakness, good manners are enjoined by 
the sense of power. A prophecy of more than two hundred years’ 
standing made by the founder of the Bank of England hails the 
possessor of ‘ these doors of the seas ’ as the coming law-givers of 
both oceans and the arbitrators of the commercial world. The 
Panama Canal delivers Central and South America to Wall Street, 
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to the American commercial Commonwealth, to the American 
people. 

Every month just now sees the traffic record broken. More and 
more ships pass through ; more and more business is being done. 
What will be the normal average traffic ?—no one yet cantell. The 
Canal was opened in the gloom of the war. There were slides of 
silt which closed it again, and a war menace which overcast its 
importance at the time. Its real significance has been over- 
clouded, and all praise has been under-praise. It must necessarily 
now shine forth more and more as one of the maritime gates of the 
world, looked to from England, China, Australia, from the Pacific 
coasts of North and South America, and from all the islands of the 
South Seas. It automatically doubles the trade of the Southern 
and Central American republics of the Pacific coast with the 
United States. The latter can make up all European losses and 
most deficiencies in raw materials by way of the Canal. Whilst 
the American flag certainly waves less on European waters, it 
waves more on the Pacific Ocean. Pan-Americanism, the dream 
of Stephen Douglass and many others, is carried nearer to realisa- 
tion—the dream that America should rule all the way from the 
Canadian line to the Isthmus, without question and without regret. 

That the United States will ever rule south of the equator 
seems questionable. Such a rule belongs possibly to the next 
century but one. But, for the time being, she has a strong 
economic hold even upon South America. As regards Mexico, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, Panama, and the rest, she begins to have 
an overwhelming control. Despite the noise of protest, there is 
not much real patriotic stamina in the people of these countries. 
They have less sense of nationhood than Austrians or Eskimos. 
Almost everything can be bought from them for cash down. So 
they necessarily go under the influence of American capital. 

The Old World is greatly jealous of America’s imperial march 
forward, and will naturally follow the progress with much 
malignity. And the Radicals and Liberal idealists within America 
have already raised a cry which must yet sound much louder. 
Empire was never foreseen by the fathers of the Republic. It is 
opposed to the historical conception of American liberty. It 
makes the Declaration of Independence more out of place than 
ever. But what is to be done? America, by her big business 
and the system, is betrayed to an imperial destiny, and cannot 
help herself. Her vast surplus of capital, her gold accumulations, 
must in the human way of necessity find an outlet for use. The 
West has been exploited. The Old World is distrusted. There 
remains inevitably and obviously the South. 

‘Go South, young man! ’ is being substituted in the conscious- 
ness of the American for the old cry of ‘Go West!’ 
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The inwardness of the oft-repeated idea that Jamaica, Barba- 
does, Bermuda, and the rest of the British island possessions of 
the Indies should be assigned to the United States in part pay- 
ment of the war debt is part of the new American March to the 
South. The control of Cuba, Haiti, and Santo Domingo is part 
of it; the sapping of Mexico and Nicaragua is part of it. Without 
the Canal as an inalienable possession these things might be over- 
looked, might, indeed, be gone back upon by America itself. But 
a mere visit to the Canal is said to have power to change an 
American Radical into a red-hot Expansionist. In fact, with 
regard to the direction of policy and the achievement of national 
destiny, American Radicals are more negligible than the German 
Socialists proved to be in 1914. On the whole they do not 
deserve the persecution they have had. They live by the system 
and are carried along by the system, and the system leads to 
American imperial power. It is urged, however, that Empire 
means War. It means bloodshed and sorrow and despair for 
thousands in every decade of its history. That is generally true. 
And yet America is remarkably free from enemies. The Latin- 
Americans have a practice of hating Americans, calling them 
‘Gringos,’ ‘ Mejos,’ and the rest, but it is a weak hate easily 
transmutable to respect and warm regard. There is nothing to 
fear from them. Great Britain is, of course, a mercantile rival 
on the high seas, but America and England are too much inter- 
married and too much intertwined in business interests to fight a 
war. Moreover, we speak the same language. Mutual abuse is 
merely partisanship, the slang of the fanatics, and we are no more 
likely to fire on one another than the Giants of New York upon the 
Red Sox of Chicago. As regards the Canal—that is the sort of 
strategic position Britain has historically seized when she had a 
chance. But one thing is sure ; Britain rejoices in the fact that 
that waterway is in the hands of people who speak English and 
have the standard Anglo-Saxon point of view. In the case of a 
war, even with Japan, Great Britain would probably lend her aid 
to the United States to keep the Canal open and to safeguard it 
from destruction. 

Japan remains as the only serious potential enemy on America’s 
horizon. And, despite ill-feeling and hot words, one cannot but 
remember that that horizon is several thousand miles away. 
There is a great stretch of cooling water between the nominees for 
the next great fight. The only real danger lies in the brains of 
some heady politician who at some future date may decide on an 
aggressive war against Japan in her own waters. Such a war 
might conceivably be fraught with disaster and humiliation for 
the United States, for the vast Pacific will always aid the side 
which is in defence. 
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In short, as far as America is concerned, Nature is on the side 
of Peace. I foresee five hundred years of prosperity and peace, 
after which no doubt America will weaken. The growth of the 
American Empire is the greatest fact in the world to-day—far 
more significant than the decay of Europe. Russia, one must 
remember, is smashed, with her whole nation down on a gipsy 
level of culture. Germany is prostrate under the heel of France, 
France herself is self-centred and contented with a Mediterranean 
empire. Britain marks time. Alone America goes on. She 
stands now with her hundred million educated population, with 
her vast wealth and serried ranks of millionaires, with her unsur- 
passed technical equipment and industrial organisation, and she 
has an enormous appetite for power, and zest for life. The imagina- 
tion ought to be given free play in thinking of the coming time. 

Bearing in mind that America has finally and absolutely 
rejected Bolshevism, Communism, and all other disjectory 
theories of government, has in fact affirmed in absolute fashion 
the rights of property and her loyalty to the capitalistic system, 
one can almost forecast by mathematics the state of her wealth 
at any given date. What a stupendous aggregation of material 
splendour! If in the last sixty years America has risen from 
Civil War level to what she is to-day, to what will she rise in sixty 
years from now? To what will she rise in six hundred years ? 
The mind refuses to give the answer to the sum, but instead 
whispers the lines : 


Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
. . - Lest we forget! 


It is easy to forget. How the soul of America will fare in all this I 
have not sought to know. The soul abhorreth a golden treasure- 
house, preferring greatly a humble and a loving heart. America 
is one thing not answerable to God. Americans will find them- 
selves in America as Romans found themselves in Rome. Indi- 
vidually, now as ever, and like the rest of us, they will have to find 
their personal way of Salvation. 

One thing which the great world war seems to have revealed 
is that we are physically subject to forces over which we have 
little or no control. These forces are generally called economic 
and are thought to be academic and theoretic. That is a mistake. 
They are elemental and primitive ; Lloyd Georges and Wilsons 
do not divert them. On the contrary, they themselves sweep 
statesmen away when the time comes—and sweep other 
statesmen into power. 

Such a force drives the American flag southward, and the cry 
is heard ‘ Go South !’ 

STEPHEN GRAHAM. 





RENAISSANCE OF JAPAN 


So much has been written of Japan by superficial observers with 
reference to the nation in transition, and even in social revolution, 
that there can be no presumption now in attempting a brief review 
of Japan in renaissance—which, after all, is the only true view of 
the wonderful changes that have so long been going on in the island 
empire of Eastern Asia. In any study of Japan it is one thing to 
know the facts and quite another thing to interpret them. Those 
accustomed to dwell upon the theory of Japan in transition usually 
indicate practically nothing as to the real character of the trans- 
formation in process ; nor is the oft-repeated phrase with regard 
to Japan in the throes of social revolution much more illuminating. 
The impression is left that Japanese civilisation is being stirred to 
the depths by new influences, but no idea is given as to whether the 
result will be a murky and decimating flood or a refreshing stream 
murmuring music through fertile valleys and sunlit meadows. 

Japan in renaissance is only a phrase, it is true, but it is a phrase 
sufficiently suggestive of the main movement of civilisation in that 
country to-day. Japan stands bewildered by a double light—a 
light out of the dim and shadowy past, showing what course the 
nation has traversed in its uphill journey from primitive times, 
and interpreting with some degree of clearness the tangles of the 
present, as well as indicating with at least an equal degree of 
definiteness the direction to be taken in future ; and then there is 
the light out of the West, summoning Japan from ancestral 
brooding and introspection to greater activity in reaching a goal 
that must not only be reached, but left behind. 

Of course the renaissance of a nation is not a new thing in 
history ; nor is it a solitary episode in the evolution of a people. 
Every period marking a definite transition from a lower to a higher 
moral and intellectual plane is a renaissance. Europe has 
experienced at least three such periods of rebirth—at the advent 
of Christianity, the revival of classical studies in the fifteenth 
century, and under the revelation of evolutionary science in 
modern times. Japan has also had her seasons of renaissance. 
The introduction of Buddhism, with its wealth of learning, from 
India and China in the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries was 
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such a period; and the coming of Occidental civilisation in the 
nineteenth century was another, leading to the changes now under 
way in what is called the new Japan. But Japan, like Europe, 
will probably have her third period of rebirth. It will come when 
she succeeds in separating the essence of Christianity from the 
accidents and accretions of Occidental history and experiences a 
harmonisation of the moral and intellectual truth of East and 
West in one humanitarian ideal, higher and more divine than either. 
With a deeper assimilation of the Spirit of Christ will come a 
resuscitation of moral and intellectual faculties, now dormant 
or only just awaking, such as even Europe has not yet fully 
experienced. 

It is significant that the renaissance that lifted Europe out of 
the Middle Ages was more the outcome of a backward than a 
forward look. Apparently paradoxical, it is nevertheless true 
that nations are borne forward by looking backward ; but if true 
and lasting progress is to be made, the past must prove a warning 
and a lesson rather than an ideal for imitation or emulation. A 
worship of the past is not a danger to which Japan alone is exposed, 
seeing how much of the evil along with the good Europe has 
derived from indiscriminate devotion to the ancients. Can we 
expect that the renaissance in Japan will prove less of a mixed 
evil than it has proved in Europe? Is it to be expected that she 
will rise superior to the West and avoid reviving the vices while 
learning the virtues of paganism? In Japan’s case it is not so 
much a question of reviving as of eliminating the vices of paganism. 
For there is no civilisation now extant that is so much like that of 
classical antiquity as is Japanese civilisation. Japan has all the 
virtues, and many of the vices, of Greek society in its best days, 
excepting the Greek love of metaphysics and literature. When 
Japan has adequately contemplated her own and the world’s past, 
and divined its contribution to the sum total of truth, will she be 
able to harmonise her conclusions and convictions with Occidental 
ideals and civilisation? If it be true that the nation that can best 
apply to the problems of the present the truths revealed by the 
past holds the future in its hands, the renaissance in Japan may 
be regarded with some degree of confidence. 

The prospect of an old nation looking forward to rebirth and 
rejuvenation, especially under the influence of younger nations, 
suggests many problems. Yet there should be no great measure 
of surprise that a nation so old as Japan seems, in respect of 
evolution, so far behind some of the much younger nations of 
Europe. Japan has shown a capacity for rapid change with which 
few Occidental peoples can compare. England, for example, was 
still feudal and medieval when Italy had mentally and socially 
entered on the modern stadium. Yet the Anglo-Saxons are 
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to-day far ahead in achievement along all lines. In another 
century Japan will probably have a similar if not more glorious 
experience. The nation is already having those triumphs by land 
and sea that awoke the Anglo-Saxons of the fifteenth century. 
In her aggressive and agile competition for the prizes of the 
Pacific Japan is learning all useful knowledge and experience from 
other nations, and forging ahead at an unprecedented rate, just 
as the French, Germans, and Spaniards did in the Mediterranean in 
the fifteenth century. Japan already speaks at world conferences 
with the voice of Asia, and some day may become the recognised 
leader of Asia’s millions. Such prospects and possibilities render 
the nature of the changes now proceeding in Japan a question of 
paramount importance. 

A thorough study of the renaissance now going on in Japan, 
especially by way of any adequate analysis and synthesis, would 
prove a task beyond the space of this article. The Japanese 
people, like the Europeans of the renaissance, are to-day engaged 
in a struggle for freedom, particularly freedom of the human mind 
and spirit, after a long period of bureaucratic orthodoxy. On 
every side are evidences of intellectual and sensual revolt, as well 
as of elements of national vigour ready to burst into new expres- 
sion. But what is most wanting is not vitality with licence, nor 
mere audacity of speculation, lawless instinct or rebellious impulse, 
but a right attitude to life, a sure touch with fundamentals, a true 
feeling after manly independence, a correct way of approaching 
philosophy, religion, scholarship, art and literature, which can 
come only with further culture and a higher standard of values. 
The Japanese mind has not yet reached that stage of spiritual 
development where things that matter are valued for what they 
are in themselves rather than for the material profit they brings 
But Europe itself has not very fully reached this degree of develop- 
ment: for is not this really a Christian ideal, looking to the 
interests of others no less than to one’s own? When nations begin 
to ask what a thing is worth to mankind rather than what it is 
worth to themselves, probably the Kingdom of God will have 
come! Japan can no more hope to rise without right ideals than 
any other nation ; for the destiny of nations, like the destiny of 
individuals, depends on ideals. The uplift and courage born of 
faith and experience, the calm strength characteristic of a positive 
attitude of mind, an aversion from mere negations, are what the 
Japanese renaissance most needs. 

In her pursuit of the ideals I have indicated Japan is happily 
unhampered by the system of persecution that so often marred 
and even maimed the renaissance in Europe. Yet progress is not 
wholly free from the interference of a harsh conservatism that 
results in dangerous suppression of public opinion. Education is 
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universal, but so under official control down to the minutest 
details that the rising generation is taught what to think as well 
as how to think it. Religion is free, but the custom of making 
school children worship at Shinto shrines is a menace to such 
freedom. The device of making Shinto a cult rather than a 
religion has not been successful. Constitutional government is 
still in the throes of early evolution, and the tendency to a feudal 
habit of mind obtains to a degree that leaves tradition more 
respected than law. The substitution of official control for 
leadership of public opinion endangers the results of the renais- 
sancein Japan. Of late there has been a revival of cruel timidity 
in respect to freedom of thought that has led to the dismissal of 
leading thinkers and scholars from universities merely because 
they ventured to discuss forbidden themes. Women have 
recently received permission to attend political meetings, but 
no discussion of politics or government is yet permitted among 
university students. 

As to the influence of the Japanese renaissance on literature 
and the plastic arts, the process is still too chaotic to afford a sure 
basis of prediction. The old national love of art for its own sake 
is weakening under pressure of commercial and industrial develop- 
ment. When more income can be had from making boots than 
from carving ivory statues only the real artist will continue to 
carve, but he may be forced to beg. Even devotion to literature is 
as utilitarian as it is coming to bein the West. At present there is 
more attention given to Western literature than to native litera- 
ture, but signs are not wanting of a reaction in favour of a rejuve- 
nated native literature representing the merits of both the East and 
the West—an Occidental content under native form, though literary 
forms are also showing distinct Occidental influence. The Occi- 
dentalising movement is yet confined to prose, with some invasion 
of drama, however; but the result is very indifferent, because in 
Japan there is no adequate study or treatment of foreign language 
as a literature. More attention is given to English than to any 
other language : it is taught in all secondary schools, high schools, 
and universities, but mainly with a view to communication with 
the English-speaking world. This failure to appreciate language 
as a literature, in the case of English at least, is a great loss to the 
nation, especially to Japan, where literary form is the least 
developed of the arts, to say nothing of the possibility of missing 
the spirit of British civilisation, of which literature is the most 
vital expression. The difficulty is due not only to the narrowness 
of the national spirit in education, fearing, as it does, the intrusion 
of an alien spirit, but to the self-confidence which fancies it is 
capable of understanding the art of Western literature without 
Western assistance. 
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All that has been said with regard to literature in the new 
Japan may be said with equal truth about the development of 
renaissance art. Just as no instructors of adequate ability and 
scholarship are employed in the teaching of Western literature in 
Japan, so only a degree of mediocrity is employed in teaching 
Western art, whether it be music, painting or architecture, the 
result being mere imitation rather than inspiration. It is not 
contended that Occidental instructors have done nothing for 
Japan in this respect, or that the Japanese who study abroad have 
entirely failed to assimilate the spirit of Western art, for here and 
there one discovers evidence of a desire to rise above the dis- 
advantages indicated, and to become imbued with the spirit of 
the new birth. Japanese renaissance architecture is in too much 
of an embryonic stage to indicate accurately its future, while the 
dire possibility of earthquakes is a deterrent to all soaring 
ambition. Pictorial art, too, reveals most clearly the fact that 
Japanese painters more easily do themselves justice by adhering 
to ink and line rather than by adopting Western oils. 

In science and philosophy the renaissance spirit is still more 
active. But these are spheres of knowledge where a profound 
respect for truth and reality should prevail, and until such a 
spirit has attained greater development the progress in science 
will be retarded. It is in bacteriology that Japanese scientists 
have reached their greatest triumphs, yet this has not been fully 
used for the benefit of the people. The aggressiveness of the 
scientific spirit in the new Japan too often savours of a mere 
arrogance out of keeping with progress, denying the consistency of 
faith and knowledge ; but, of course, this type of scientist is not 
confined to Japan. The war with tradition is now rife, and the 
results promise to be no less interesting and far-reaching than 
Valla’s undermining of the Decretals in the days of the Italian 
renaissance. Simultaneously, too, are arising everywhere schools 
and universities for instruction in the new learning, but accommo- 
dation proves utterly inadequate to keep pace with the demand 
for education. 

It is important to inquire, in this conflict between the old and 
the new, how far the spirit and temper of humanism will enter into 
the progress of the renaissance in Japan. Ideas of true reverence, 
justice and altruism, are scarcely more evident than in the early 
stages of the European renaissance. And, as was'the casein Europe, 
the conflict is chiefly in social manners, the clash of the new culture 
with the old. Japan’s disposition is to adapt the new to the old 
rather than the old to the new. All alien ideas must be judged by 
their capacity to be Japanised. The policy is to adopt nothing 
that cannot be adapted to the spirit of Japanese culture and 
civilisation. How far the old samurai spirit of bushido will prove © 
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equal to stemming the tide of radicalism and licence in society, 
now finding encouragement, is yet uncertain, but there are hopes 
of a favourable reaction. Japan has imported all the temptations 
of the Occident without the experience of the Occident in controlling 
them. New vices are especially dangerous to alien races. With 
the vast increase in material prosperity has come a corresponding 
love of luxury and extravagance and sex looseness, as against 
increasing stringency for the poor, who form the vast majority of 
the Japanese population ; and this may do much to undermine 
the moral foundations of the nation unless there rises an adequate 
counteracting influence. The struggle with materialism and its 
natural offspring, atheism, is not going to be an easy one for Japan 
by any means. The lack of any considerable middle class between 
the very rich, who represent the few, and the very poor, who 
represent the mass of the people, is a weakness in facing the 
social and political evolution of the nation. The Japanese mind 
so far lacks that sporting spirit which does so much to keep the 
Western mind out of mischief, though there is some indication 
that Western outdoor sports will find favour in Japan, and that 
physical exercise, manly arts, and courteous observances will not 
decline to any great extent. It may be too much to expect that 
the renaissance of Japan will proceed without some sacrifice of 
good. To anyone with a proper appreciation of history it must 
be a vital question whether the new art, science, and culture of 
Japan will find place for a recreation of religion, as did the re- 
naissance in Europe. At present religion finds its most prominent 
expression in an aggressive nationalism supported by a powerful 
military spirit. 

The native religion, Shinto, which teaches the divinity and 
worship of the Emperor, is the main influence in cultivating the 
national spirit. The influence of Buddhism and Confucianism is 
weakening, though desperate efforts are being made towards 
revival, even to the imitation of Christian propaganda by the 
Buddhists. In a population of fifty-seven millions Shinto has 
some 118,000 shrines and 15,000 priests, and Buddhism a little 
over 70,000 temples and 51,000 priests, but many of these sacred 
edifices represent but little. The main force of the old religions 
is centred in a few important temples in larger cities and towns. 
Modern Christian missions, which began a little more than half a 
century ago, have made fair progress, the number of converts 
being now well over 350,000. If the Christian Church becomes 
fully rooted in Japan, as it did in the Roman Empire, it will prove 
the most potent influence in directing the civilisation of new Japan 
towards a wholesome spirit and form. 

The official attitude to Christianity, as to all foreign thought, 
is naturally one of caution and reserve, for the national policy 
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is built on sacred tradition which Christianity is supposed 
to undermine. And yet the Japanese Christian does not find this 
to be so in any but an ennobling and purifying sense; for the 
Christian religion involves giving due obedience and respect to 
the ‘ powers that be,’ as ordained of God, so that the Emperor 
may be regarded as the representative of God ruling the people for 
good. The crux of the problem is whether the ruler is to be looked 
upon as God or as the representative or ambassador of God. 
Shinto insists that the Emperor is God ; Christianity teaches that 
he represents God. It is easy to see how modern science tends to 
support the Christian rather than the Shinto faith in regard to 
such a question. Then, again, Christianity is a universal religion, 
insisting on equality of racial opportunity; but while Shinto 
favours racial nondiscrimination, it is rather Judaistic in its 
national exclusiveness. To the Christian, however, there can be 
no doubt as to the outcome. The new religion has so far appealed 
mainly to the ordinary folk, though it is becoming common now 
to find Christians among the more distinguished subjects of the 
Emperor. Recently there passed away, amid universal national 
mourning, a prominent Christian who was made a member of the 
House of Peers by the Emperor—Mr. Ebara, principal of the 
Azabu School. There are, indeed, few countries where a peer 
would be found at the head of a secondary school ; but this again 
is an encouraging feature of the renaissance in Japan, and signifi- 
cant of the influence of the Christian religion. Another distin- 
guished Christian is the Honourable Shimada Saburo, one time 
Speaker of the House, and now a noted leader in the movement for 
purification of morals. The Japanese Secretary of the League 
of Nations, Dr. Inazo Nitobé, an eminent scholar, now in Europe, 
is also a Christian. On the whole it may be said that since there 
is no encouragement in a worldly sense to accept the Christian life 
in Japan, the average Christian of that country represents a very 
fine type of character, ready for any sacrifice in the cause of truth 
and righteousness. 

While there is no doubt that Christianity will form the most 
potent influence in the direction of moral and spiritual uplift in the 
nation’s rebirth, it is well to be reminded of the very difficult con- 
ditions with which it has to contend, arising in no small measure 
from the double aspect of Japan’s history. To accomplish his task 
with intelligence and efficiency the teacher of CHristianity in Japan 
must be familiar with the national history and the tenets of the 
three great religions influencing all Japanese ; and he should be 
able to hold to the true and the good in what is native while using 
them as reaching their full consummation in the still more essential 
principles of Christianity. To approach the Japanese as though 
they possessed nothing of religion in common with Christianity — 
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would be a fatal mistake, betraying an ignorance disastrous to 
success. The modern missionary, however, is seldom liable to 
such a mistake, unless his education has been abnormally narrow. 
Nor will a wise spirit of tolerance and magnanimity be found 
inconsistent with a firm faith in Christ and the Gospel as affording 
a life absolutely essential, no matter what ethnic religions have 
done for their people. For the Christian missionary inevitably 
finds as a result of experience in non-Christian lands that Chris- 
tianity after all is not a religion, but religion itself, with which no 
form of heathenism can compare. 

As the new faith comes in contact with Japanese civilisation it 
finds difficulty arising from the double aspect of national history, 
already suggested. For ages the political and military life of the 
nation seems to have pursued a line of development quite indepen- 
dent of the inner life of the people. Indeed, one may be quite 
familiar with Japanese history and yet know practically nothing 
of the Japanese. While in the past one side has naturally reacted 
on the other, yet they have always remained uneven, so that it is a 
question whether the country has had at any time political guidance 
equal to the capacity of the people. The ultra-democratic mind 
may contend that the people are usually in advance of their 
Government ; but where evolution is natural the people usually 
attain to a system of government worthy of them—at least the 
Government is seldom inferior to the nation. But it can hardly 
be said of Japan that the people have always obtained the political 
institutions and principles they deserved. There have been only 
too many important periods of national development where great 
leadership was conspicuous only by its absence ; and yet there has 
always managed to exist a military leadership of some sort that 
has succeeded in keeping politics and government as matters 
separate from the masses of the population. This remarkable lack 
of leadership and great movements in Japanese history cannot 
but mar the ultimate outcome of the modern renaissance in 
Japan. Of course Japanese history has created great men like 
Oda Nobunaga and Hideyoshi Toyotomi, the latter often called 
the Napoleon of Japan ; but they were not men equal to Charle- 
magne or the Medici. In literature we have Murasaki Shikibu, 
Tsurayuki, and Chikamatsu, but they have nothing in common 
with the influence of Boccaccio, Tasso, Chaucer, and Shakespeare. 
They did not vitalise the national mind with creative power, as did 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Bacon, and Milton. While Raleigh, Drake, 
and Hawkins were opening up new worlds and founding new 
colonies, Japan lay isolated from the world, wrapped in her own 
little dreams. Not that this was natural to Japan; the people 
were ambitious to trade with all Asia, and their ships were found 
as far east as Singapore in the sixteenth century, but the narrow 
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nationalism of the Government suppressed all ambition and closed 
Japan to the outside world. This disadvantage leaves Japan 
to-day scarcely more advanced socially and politically than 
England was in the sixteenth century; for which reason the 
renaissance in Japan cannot be expected to follow quite the same 
course as it did in Europe. 

In Japan the intellectual renaissance of the Heian era (ninth 
century) was followed by ages of darkness, when militarism swept 
over the land, driving religion, art, and literature into the monas- 
teries, and leaving the same desolation as that which followed the 
Wars of the Roses in England. The resulting wholesale destruc- 
tion of the smaller clans and welding together of the greater 
families, however, did something to promote a more united people. 
With the arrival of European missionaries in the middle of the 
sixteenth century came a wave of new light into the overwhelming 
darkness, but this only created such suspicion of foreigners as to 
result in a national decision to expel all aliens and their ideas, thus 
preserving national tradition at the expense of postponing the 
renaissance of Japan for another two hundred years. 

The national leaders of Japan throughout the seventeenth 
century appear to have been convinced that the only possibility 
of preserving existence was by adhering to a distrustful and 
obstinate policy of conservatism. The masses of the people had 
no voice whatever in the destiny to which the country was con- 
signed by its blind guides. The energies of the nation were 
directed more and more into channels of conventionality, cutting 
for themselves deeper and deeper ruts in conformity with the spirit 
of the past. Literature, philosophy, religion, architecture, music, 
painting, as well as all signs of material existence, were forced into 
deadening and stereotyped moulds, and even manners and dress 
were officially regulated down to the minutest details. Freedom 
had ceased to exist. Originality was a crime to be repressed if 
not always punished. Many a hero lost his head for merely 
venturing to be different. Indeed, anyone who dared to thrust 
his head outside to see what the rest of the world was doing had 
it promptly struck off. With the nation entirely self-centred, the 
marvel is that it was able to arouse itself from so persistent and so 
protracted a lethargy before the eagles were gathered together. 

Such was the state of Japan when the American, Commodore 
Perry, knocked at her doors with the lamp of a new day in 1853. 
Western people and their ideas were unwelcome even then, but 
they insisted upon coming in. With the advent of Western 
civilisation and the realisation of what Japan had missed by her 
long isolation came a period of dazzling bewilderment, when 
everything without regard to character or quality was welcomed 
from abroad. This was followed by a season of reaction, to be 
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followed in turn by a steady and deliberate assimilation and 
application of the new learning to national life. The one feudal 
principle that has not changed, however, is the insistence of the 
dead hand, as seen in the present narrow nationalism, and the 
keeping of government quite out of the hands of the people. 

This is not to say that the bureaucracy is having everything 
its own way. The Liberal element in Japan is gaining influence 
steadily ; the demand for universal manhood suffrage is loud and 
aggressive, and the exclusive powers of the genro, or elder states- 
men, are passing with the men themselves. The clash between 
antiquated conventionality in thought and procedure and the 
living, vigorous and courageous originality of Western civilisation 
is producing a scientific culture in which truth and character are 
sure to triumph over senile conservatism and irrational tradition. 
The test tube and the dynamo, the microscope and the telescope, 
have destroyed in a moment the cherished traditions of the ages, 
in Japan as elsewhere. The sacred groves of national high places 
and the forii of ancient shrines no longer nourish their former 
mysteries, and in the new light tend to wither away. Of course, 
to avoid too radical a change and to let down tender feelings not 
too harshly there is a vast amount of courteous make-believe and 
kind but empty form, which is a lesser evil than violent revolution. 

With Japan’s magnificent triumphs over China and Russia, 
over Germany at Tsingtau, as well as at the Versailles Peace 
Conference and at the Washington Convention, national self-con- 
fidence has not only revived, but now feels adequate to face all 
Western aggression ; for if the new limitation of armaments by 
sea leaves Western nations unequal to attacking one another, it 
still more leaves Japan free to consolidate her position in East Asia 
and realise a Monroe Doctrine for the Far East. Japan now 
realises as never before that the new thought and its weapons 
have come to her not to destroy, but to fulfil, which lends to her 
renaissance further impetus. The age of imitation is beginning to 
give way before a tendency to more original creation. Industrial, 
commercial, and other forms of enterprise spread over the country, 
and national wealth accumulates with unprecedented rapidity. 
Entering the Great War with national specie holdings amounting 
to only 353 million yen, Japan came out of the struggle with her 
gold increased to more than 2000 million yen, though this has 
begun to dwindle with the recent increasing adverse balance of 
trade. With no official control of profiteers, investment and 
speculation knew no bounds. Stunned for a time by her sudden 
impact with the West, Japan is now completely engrossed in great 
material advancement, displaying a genius no less resourceful 
and intelligent than her teachers. Outsiders are prone to suspect 
too much self-conceit, prejudice, mean advantage, and war-like 
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ambition in the Japan of the renaissance, but these evils are only 
the vagaries of a young people coming to themselves. 

Japan is only just approaching the assurance that her renais- 
sance means no necessary break with the past, from which, of 
course, an organism like society cannot sever itself and survive. 
The fruits of the future continue to draw nourishment from the 
roots of the past. Governed in no small degree by national 
instincts and traditions, Japan is moving forward ; and when she 
has attained unto her best it is a question whether Japan will be 
more an imitation of the West than the West is an imitation of 
Greece and Rome. Much depends, as has been suggested, on the 
nature of Japan’s ultimate ideals. Without the inspiration{and 
direction of the Christian spirit, can Japan hope to experience a 
renaissance that will do for her what it did for England—turn 
boorishness into chivalry, energy into art, strength into sweet- 
ness, and intellect into light ? 

J. INGRAM BRYAN. 
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WOMAN THROUGH THE AGES 


It hurts the pride of a British married woman to feel that if she 
can go to the polls and nullify the vote of her husband, he can 
go to her dressmaker and veto any order for frocks which she 
may have given. The British husband feels that it is an 
outrage that, while he cannot control his wife’s ballot, he must 
nevertheless pay for such gowns as she may select, even although 
he and she may not be on speaking terms. The tradesman 
cannot understand how it has come to pass that a woman may 
deprive him of a seat in Parliament if he must look to an 
impecunious husband for the payment of costly gowns sold to a 
wealthy wife. 

With all this controversy anent the rouge and ribbons of a 
wife’s boudoir, may it not be well to inquire whether the wax and 
parchment of the law have really anything to do with the effective 
influence and authority of woman? Wives desire to feel that 
they are responsible for the cost of the clothes they wear, not 
because it affords them rapturous pleasure to pay for them, but 
because they consider that the power of the suffrage is not really 
theirs if the law does not say that they are responsible for bills 
which they may prefer to have their husbands settle. 

Women consider that a vital principle is involved which 
touches their honour. They forget, however, that history reveals 
the strange phenomenon that if when and where statutes confer 
upon them powers in matters of State, not merely equal, but 
superior to those of man, then and in that event their effective 
influence and authority are absolutely non-existent. When the law 
grants them no political privileges whatsoever, when they have 
by statute no voice in the affairs of the commonwealth, their 
leadership becomes established and their primacy self-evident. 
In other words, when woman is the nominal leader, history 
teaches that as a class her sex has been under the heel of man. 
When, however, man apparently is in the ascendency, the invisible 
power, woman, the electric fluid of human society, is the dynamic 
force which controls the land. 

To attempt to demonstrate this apparently contradictory 
proposition the investigation will not begin with the Book of 
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Genesis, but will seek to penetrate the veil of the past and to learn 
something from mythology. In order, however, better to under- 
stand the meaning of any signs which may be encountered, it may 
not be amiss to seek to fathom what is the real origin of political 
power ; or, to express the same idea in a different form, it may be 
well to attempt to find out definitely what is the source whence 
all Governments derive their authority. Such a study naturally 
suggests the idea of the old kingship, as the sovereignty of the 
State was long incorporated in the person of the king. 

The idea that the first king was simply the strongest and bravest man 


of his tribe is one of those facile theories which the armchair philosopher 
concocts with his feet on the fender without taking the trouble to consult 


the facts. 


The old notion that the savage was the freest of mankind is 
the reverse of the truth. He was a slave, not indeed to a visible 
master, but to the past, to the spirits of his dead forefathers, who 
haunted his steps from birth to death and who ruled him with a 
rod of iron. What they did was the pattern of right, the un- 
written law to which he yielded a blind, unquestioning obedience.? | 
Man fancied himself surrounded by enemies whom he sought 
to appease. He felt himself environed by innumerable invisible 
dangers which he did not understand. 

Such being the case, primitive man was dominated by his super- 
stitions, and it was not muscle and brawn, arrow or spear, which 
he feared, but the unseen. He who understood the mysterious. 
necromancy of magic held him in the hollow of his hand, so that 


on the whole, then, we seem to be justified in concluding that in many parts 
of the world the king is the lineal successor of the old magician or medicine 
man. When once a special class of sorcerers has been segregated from the 
community and entrusted by it with the discharge of duties on which the 
public safety and welfare are believed to depend, these men gradually rise 
to wealth and power till their leaders blossom out as sacred kings.‘ 


Brute force having, therefore, nothing to do with the origin of 
the kingship, man’s physical strength, as such, gave him no 
advantage over woman in the primary race for leadership. On 
the contrary, that nervous sensibility of woman which makes of 
her the medium which realises the ideal of the modern hypnotist 
gave her a distinct superiority over her brother. Her high-strung, 
supersensitive temperament made of her the proper connecting 
link between the occult forces of Nature and primeval society.® 
The stolid primitive man, whose nervous fibre was but incom-~ 


1 Frazer, Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship, p. 37. 
3 Frazer, op. cit., p. 85. 

3 Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites, p. 54. 

* Frazer, op. cit., p. 127. 

5 Schuré, Les Grands Initiés, p. 9. 
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pletely developed, could not compete in a race wherein Nature had 
made of woman a chord vibrating with sensibility. She thus 
became the dispenser of power, and obtained a leadership over man 
which nominally remained vested in her sex for at least several 
thousand years. 

Mythology is largely allegorical history. The passions of the 
men and women of a long-buried past are there portrayed, although 
the actors are treated as if they were divinities. The mystery 
which hovers around such distant ages has given a glamour to the 
deeds of gods and goddesses, but the essential social structure of 
the world as known to the ancients is there reproduced. Accord- 
ingly the ‘ father God was often a much less important personage 
in mythology than his divine partner the Mother Goddess.’® 

It is useless to attempt to pierce the mysteries of the celestial 
realm. It is necessary, however, to recall that the very first idea 
of a Government of any kind, so very ancient that it was not even 
associated with this mundane sphere, assigned to woman a more 
exalted hierarchical sphere than it did to man. 

Passing to pastoral man, it is found that he wandered far and 
wide in search of food, but woman in time was forced to create 
for herself a place where she might keep her babies. Thus 
anchored to one spot of ground, she soon saw that she could keep 
other things where she kept her offspring, and thus she began to 
accumulate wealth and to commence the transformation of Nature. 
It was this stationary base, the enforced inactivity and the pro- 
verbial frittering away of time, which permitted the invention 
of agriculture. Similarly, because woman could not travel, she 
became the custodian of the only stores of any accumulation 
known to primitive society.” 

Property being thus emblematic of woman’s weakness, and 
not of man’s strength, even when her occult powers exercised no 
control over him, man did not seek to vest in himself the title to 
such wealth as was amassed, nor did he even lay claim to a pro- 
prietary interest in the children who were begotten. So far did 
he carry this attitude of splendid isolation, that ‘he asserted no 
kinship with his own offspring, who belonged to their mother’s 
clan. What he earned went to his own matriarchal stock, and at 
his death his bones did not sleep with those of his own descendants, 
but were deposited in the cromlech of his mother’s kin. The 
mother thus became the head and source, the only bond of union, 
of the family, and a social system was created which traces descent 
and transmits property through the mother alone.$ 


* Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, vol.i., p. 282. 

7 Myres, The Dawn of History, pp. 26 et seq. 

® (a) Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, vol. ii., pp. 202 et seq.; (b) Wundt, Ethik, 
P. 190. 
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To appreciate what this doctrine of matrilineal descent really 
means, and thereby to gain an idea of the difference between 
woman’s position at the dawn of history and her status in the 
present age of enlightenment, it may be cited that when Ferdi- 
nand VII. of Spain died without male issue in 1833 the fact that 
his daughter Isabella II. was designated as his successor gave rise 
to the most protracted civil war of the nineteenth century ; 
whereas in prehistoric days no descent except through the female 
line would have been considered. 

While it is perfectly true that this titular supremacy of woman 
became, in time, a mere shadow absolutely devoid of substance, 
nevertheless when the rule which excluded the father from any 
voice in the family circle was first defined woman was politically 
and socially superior to man. It is, however, worthy of note that 
what might thus be supposed to be woman-made law degraded 
and debased womankind. 


Divine motherhood like the kinship of man and gods in general was to 
the heathen Semites a physical fact, and the development of the corre- 
sponding cults and myths laid more stress on the physical than on the 
ethical side of maternity. It is therefore in no sense surprising that poly- 
andry or the marriage of one woman to several men at the same time 
existed in the halcyon days of female primacy. When, with the march of 
time, the old polyandrous goddess, Ishtar, vanished from the scene as the 
supreme deity she reappeared in Canaan and elsewhere as Astarte the wife 

of the supreme Baal. Or if the supremacy of the goddess was too well 
established to be thus undermined she retained her old character as a 
mother but not as a wife bound to fidelity to her husband, and at her 
sanctuary she protected under the name of religion the sexual licence of 
savage society, or even demanded of the daughters of her worshippers a 
shameful sacrifice of their chastity before they were permitted to bind 
themselves for the rest of their lives to that conjugal fidelity which their 
goddess despised.° 


In order, however, that it may not be inferred that the picture 
thus drawn applies to one race alone, it is pointed out that 


in Cyprus it appears that before marriage all women were formerly obliged to 
prostitute themselves to strangers at the sanctuary of the goddess, whether 
she went by the name of Aphrodite, Astarte or what not. Similar customs 
prevailed in many parts of Western Asia. Whatever its motive the practice 
was clearly regarded not as an orgy of lust, but as a solemn religious duty 
performed in the service of that great Mother Goddess.1° 


And again Socrates says that at Heliopolis local custom obliged 
the women to be held in common, so that paternity was unknown. 

In those ages when royal blood was traced through woman, and 
when, consequently, the king held office merely by virtue of his 
marriage with an hereditary princess, a prince espoused his own 


® Robertson Smith, op. cit., pp. 58, 59. 
10 Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, vol. i., p. 36. 
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sister, the heir to the throne, in order to obtain with her hand the 
crown, which otherwise would have gone to another. This legal 
superiority of woman over man accounts for the most remarkable 
feature in the social system of the ancient Egyptians, to wit, the 
marriage of full brothers with full sisters. 


In the eyes of the Egyptians marriage between brother and sister was 
the best of marriages, and it acquired an ineffable degree of sanctity when 
the brother and sister who contracted it were themselves born of a brother 
and sister who had in their turn also sprung from a union of the same sort. 
Nor did the principle apply only to gods and to kings. The common people 
acted on it in their daily life. They regarded marriage between brothers 
and sisters as the most natural and reasonable of all. The evidence of legal 
documents, including marriage contracts, tends to prove that such unions 
were the rule, not the exception, in ancient Egypt, and that they continued 
to form the majority of marriages long after the Romans had obtained a 
firm footing in the country. As it cannot be supposed that Roman influence 
was used to promote a custom which must have been abhorrent to Roman 
instincts, it may safely be assumed that the proportion of brother and 
sister marriages in Egypt had been still greater in the days when the 
country was free.14 ’ 


It seems to be a natural corollary from such a rule, as has just 
been explained, that the king was bound to vacate the throne on 
the death of his wife, the queen, since he occupied it only by virtue 
of his marriage with her, and the kingship was merely an appanage 
of his conjugal life. The old Danish historian Saxo Gramaticus 
puts this view very clearly in the mouth of Hermutrude, a 
legendary queen of Scotland : 


Indeed she was a queen and but that her sex gainsaid it might be deemed 
a king; nay (and this is yet;truer), whomsoever she thought worthy of her 
couch was at once a king, and she yielded her kingdom with herself. Thus 
her sceptre and her hand went together.1!2 


The inevitable logic of the incongruous situation which the 
nominal leadership of woman thrust upon the world was that if 
the king desired to reign after his wife’s death the only way in 
which he could legally continue to do so was by marrying his own 
daughter, 


Which in the Faith 
That thou call’st olden was a goodly deed.1* 

To men of the twentieth century to whom woman is a queen 
whose throne rests upon the adamant of love it seems impossible 
to believe that she could have inaugurated so unspeakable a 
system as was the rule which obtained through the thousands 
of years of Egyptian history, which outlived the Persian, the 
Macedonian and the Roman conquests, and only perished under the 


11 Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, vol. ii., p. 214. 
13 Frazer, The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, vol. ii., p. 281. 
18 Firdausi, The Shahnama (translated by Warner), vol. v., p. 290. 
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more powerful solvent of Christianity, lingering however for a 
short while even after the official establishment of the new 
religion. 14 

It must in no sense be supposed that the practice of descent 
through the female line was confined to Egypt and the Semitic 
race and thrived nowhere else, for such is far from the truth. 

There are distinct traces of female descent of the kingship in 
ancient Greece, and particularly among the Athenians, for 


in Attica tradition ran that of old the women were the common property 
of tht men who coupled with them like beasts so that while every one knew 
his mother nobody knew who his father was. Such a rule seems clearly to 
be a relic of a time when kinship was counted only through women.1® 


It is interesting to note that 


the leading personage in Homer’s world of men and gods is undoubtedly 
Pallas Athene. She embodies all the qualities which were most highly 
esteemed in those days. She is evidently meant to be the greatest and 
most admirable of the deities which concern themselves with Men.!* 


Nevertheless when a tournament was held oxen were as highly 
prized as women, for 


Achilles next before the Greeks display’d 

The prizes of the hardy wrestler’s skill : 

The victor’s prize, a tripod vast fireproof, 

And at twelve oxen by the Greeks apprais’d ; 
And for the vanquish’d man a female slave 
Pric’d at four oxen, skilled in household work.}? 


The self-same story is revealed by the history of Rome. 
According to tradition there were in all eight Kings of Rome, and 
it is a remarkable fact that, though the first king, Romulus, is said 
to have descended from the royal house of Alba, in which the 
kingship is represented as hereditary in the male line, not one of 
the Roman kings was immediately succeeded by his son on the 
throne. Yet several of them left sons or grandsons. On the 
other hand, one of them was descended from a former king through 
his mother, not through his father, and three of the kings, namely, 
Tatius, the elder Tarquin, and Servius Tullius, were succeeded by 
their sons-in-law, who were all either foreigners or of foreign 
descent. This suggests that the right of succession of the king- 
ship was transmitted in the female line, and was actually exercised 
by foreigners who married royal princesses.18 When, however, 
woman’s blood was thus the sole channel which led to the throne, 
the sacred fire in Rome was tended by unmarried females. The 

14 Frazer, Adonis, Aitis, Osiris, vol. ii., p. 216. 

15 Frazer, The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, vol. iii., p. 284. 

16 Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece, p. 41. 

17 The Illiad (Derby’s translation), xxiii., p. 812. 


18 Frazer, The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, vol. ii., pp. 258 et seq. 
Vor. XCITI—No. 551 L 
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deity whom they served was the goddess Vesta, a patroness of 
fecundity, who bestowed offspring both on cattle and on women. 

Shakespeare’s works are an inexhaustible mine if the inquirer 
has the patience to search therein for what his needs demand. 
The Ghost of Hamlet’s father may well have complained that 


Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother’s hand 
Of life, of crown, at once dispatch’d, 


and Hamlet may have felt that the king 
Was a little more than kin and less than kind, ° 


Yet it is clear that Claudius was safely seated on the throne of 
Denmark and that he was acclaimed by the populace. The tame 
submission of the people indicates that no one questioned the 
king’s title because the channel of power resided in the queen. 

When Canute the Dane had been acknowledged King of Eng- 
land he married Emma, the widow of his predecessor Ethelred, 
whose throne he had overturned and whose children he had driven 
into exile. Emma was much older than her second husband ; she 
was living in Normandy when the marriage was agreed upon, 
and it is doubtful whether Canute had ever seen her before she 
became his bride. The young but prudent Dane apparently 
married the mature widow to legalise his usurpation of the crown 
of England. 

It is not sought to convey the idea that a system of mother- 
kin or of matriarchy necessarily implies that thereunder woman 
governs man. Primarily, as the more efficient medium of com- 
munication with the dark forces of Nature, the female sex acquired 
a leadership, which is shown by the superiority enjoyed by the 
goddess over the god. Woman became the depositary of property 
because she was not able to carry her children with her during the 
foraging expeditions of her mate, and her weakness thus made 
of her the custodian of the wealth of the tribe. In time man 
asserted his force, and all that was left of woman’s primacy was 
that descent was traced through her, she having held her sex in 
such low esteem during the days of her power, when she was 
magician, priestess and queen, that promiscuous cohabitation 
made of paternity an insoluble problem. 

With the advent of Christianity a new standard was forced 
upon the world. The philosophy of Plato may well have declared 


that these women must all be common to all these men and that no one 
woman dwell with any man privately and that their children be likewise 
common ; that neither the parent shall know his own children nor the 
children their parent,?® 


but on Calvary a new doctrine was proclaimed, whereby 


19 The Republic of Plato (translated by Spens), p. 154. 
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likewise, ye husbands dwell with them according to knowledge, giving 
honour unto the wife, as unto the weaker vessel, and being heirs together 
of the grace of life.2° 


Plato spoke the language of a man who had been reared in the 
school which recognised the titular leadership of woman and 
vested all power in man ; Peter spoke of the wife as ‘ the weaker 
vessel’ and counselled that she be honoured. He who was 
probably the greatest of ancient philosophers and he who was the 
chief of the Apostles have thus given the key to the whole problem. 

To-day, as Voltaire tersely puts it, ‘ woman in her feeble hand 
carries the destinies of the earth.’ When Balzac spoke of ‘ Her 
Highness Woman’ he spoke but half the truth, for he should 
have referred to her as ‘ Her Majesty,’ and not as a mere princess. 
It is not, however, because a Pompadour made and unmade 
alliances, or a de Stael was able to make a Bonaparte know her 
power, that woman dominates the world. Such leaders of out- 
standing ability or beauty reign because of their own special 
attributes, but do not typify a rule. It is where woman’s power 
is unseen and unrecognised that her domination is irresistible. 
It is when men imagine that they are leading when they are 
following, when they flatter themselves that they are commanding 
when they are directed, when they think that they are ordering 
but have no will of their own, that woman is in the ascendency. 

Woman’s power begins with birth and ends with death. It is 
like light pure and undefiled, ever bringing comfort and inspiring 
hope, the very basis of life, and yet so gentle and so unobtrusive 
that, while its influence is felt and its absence often commented 
upon, its presence is unobserved and its spread unnoticed. 

Such mastery does not hinge upon responsibility for a dress- 
maker’s bill: such leadership does not inquire who pays for the 
hat which lends grace to the head which rules the land. Such 
primacy disdains the niceties of legal technicalities because it has 
a sceptre in its hand and knows how to wield it. 


PIERRE CRABITES. 


% y Peter iii. 7. 
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THE LURE OF THE ‘STUNT’ 


OnE of the most depressing features of modern life is our amazing 
susceptibility to ‘ stunts.’ This susceptibility is the more astonish- 
ing because it is of comparatively recent, though exceedingly 
rapid, growth. The war, which left nothing unaffected, seems to 
have stimulated rather than stifled it, and so powerful has the 
‘stunt ’ become—or so greatly has our power of resisting ‘ stunts’ 
declined—that unless we are careful our intellects will be ‘ stunted ’ 
out of existence. 

To define the word ‘ stunt ’ is difficult. In fact, it would be a 
good ‘ stunt ’ to offer a prize for the best definition not exceeding 
eight words in length. But everyone knows what a‘ stunt ’is. The 
word itself was, I think, imported from America during the war, like 
munitions; andit seemslikely tocost usalmostasmuch. Originally 
employed to describe incredibly dangerous feats of airmanship, it 
has now come to mean anything sufficiently sensational to attract 
public attention in a large and intrinsically unmerited degree. 

Now there are innumerable kinds of ‘ stunts,’ and, like every- 
thing else that is capable of presenting itself in many different 
aspects, some varieties are harmless while some are quite posi- 
tively harmful. The danger, which is only too real, is that we are 
fast losing all power of discriminating between the former and the 
latter ; and in consequence are suffering a loss of those senses of 
dignity and proportion which have in the past proved of great 
value to the State. 

As an example of what may be achieved by proficiency in the 
art of ‘ stunting,’ we have only to consider the career of Mr. Lloyd 
George. There is perhaps no better example to be found any- 
where. Throughout the whole of his public life Mr. Lloyd George 
has been a remarkable exponent of the ‘stunt.’ ‘ Limehousing’ 
was a ‘stunt.’ All his electoral methods are ‘ stunt’ methods ; 
and the same may be said of nearly all of his parliamentary and 
Ministerial gestures. Particularly since the Armistice has he 
ruthlessly exploited the power of the ‘ stunt.’ Who, for instance, 
will ever forget the ‘ Wizard of Gairloch’ who solved, or at any 
rate discussed, problems both domestic and foreign brought to 
him from all parts by puzzled subordinates and distracted Labour 
mayors ? Who, again, can ever forget the days when the foreign 
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affairs of this country were conducted by what a very able member 
of the Labour Party described as ‘a travelling circus, whose 
leading performers caper in the limelight at health resorts in 
different parts of Europe’? It is superfluous to observe that Mr. 
Lloyd George has left an indelible impression upon the history 
not only of Great Britain, but of the world. It is pertinent, 
however, to inquire whether he would have made that impression, 
or, indeed, any impression at all, upon a nation and a world 
impervious to the artifices of the ‘stunt.’ I am not discussing 
here whether the ex-Premier’s influence was for the weal or for the 
woe of the world. That is a point upon which posterity will be 
able to form a clearer judgment than we. What I am suggesting 
is that Mr. Lloyd George owed his at one time enormous power 
and prestige not primarily to his intellectual capacity, not 
primarily to his oratory, not primarily to his adroitness and 
agility in the council chamber, but essentially to his inborn and 
apparently irrepressible genius for ‘stunting.’ If we admit this 
suggestion we are forced inevitably to the conclusion that the 
history of the world has been influenced by the power of the 
‘stunt,’ and the ‘ stunt ’ at once assumes the dimensions and the 
significance of a political force. If Mr. Lloyd George’s power 
proves to have been exercised for good, then we may say that his 
‘stunting ’ has been of the harmless variety ; if for the opposite, 
then of the harmful. But this question does not affect the prin- 
ciple involved. It is the principle which has to be considered, 
and if the history of the world, and the happiness and pros- 
perity of all mankind, is to be influenced by ‘stunters’ to the 
exclusion or embarrassment of men less ingenious but more 
worthy, then it is certainly time for us to walk delicately, in the 
manner of Agag. There is only one thing that can definitely be 
stated, and that is that so long as his health and strength and 
‘stunt ’-devising capabilities remain to him, Mr. Lloyd George 
will never be a negligible factor in politics. 

Whenever one mentions the word ‘ stunt’ one thinks imme- 
diately of the film industry, and the ‘stunt’ section of news- 
papers, and occasionally of politicians. The object of the last- 
named is to achieve either popularity or publicity, and, at all 
events, place and power. It is becoming necessary for politicians 
to make use of the ‘ stunt’ not only to gain but to retain power. 
The new and almost oppressively respectable Cabinet have 
actually submitted to the indignity of having some of their facial 
expressions reproduced for the edification of the cinema-going 
public. More than that, they have even pretended to be con- 
ducting the presumably confidential business of the State in the 
indubitable, though not obvious, presence of a film photographer. 
This may be necessary to assure us that the Cabinet really do — 
meet occasionally, and that when they do they make speeches to 
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each other instead of playing leap-frog ; but if it is necessary it 
is regrettable, and if it is unnecessary it is merely undignified. 

Adverting now to the film industry, it may be said that 
generally speaking there is no other ‘stunt’ perpetrator more 
dangerous and objectionable than this. Probably in no other 
industry is every consideration so deliberately and absolutely 
sacrificed to the demands of the ‘ stunt’ fetish. In the film we 
possess the most powerful organ of propaganda which the world 
has yet known. The language of the film is, as has been said, 
international. There is nobody to whom the film cannot appeal, 
whatever the degree of erudition of its witnesses. It can influence 
the world for good or for evil, or it can influence it not at all; 
and generally it influences it either for evil or not at all. Its 
enormous possibilities are prostituted, its power diffused or 
wasted, by the blind worship which its controllers accord to the 
‘stunt.’ ‘Stunts’ permeate the business throughout, from pro- 
duction to presentation ; and the never-ceasing demand for new 
‘stunts ’ daily racks the brains of the very able‘men and women 
who produce and advertise new films. 

The effect of these ‘ stunts’ is not considered. Most of them 
are not deleterious to the public, for whose benefit or deception 
they are conceived ; but they do not in any way appeal to the 
intelligence, and their whole tendency is to thrill rather than to 
educate, so that, while not doing any great amount of definite and 
positive harm, they are helping to stultify the public mind, and to 
render it more than ever susceptible to the ‘stunt.’ My chief 
quarrel with the films of the present day is that the majority of 
them are devised in cynical disregard of great and valuable 
opportunities. Producers seem to enjoy ‘ stunts ’ and the task of 
making ridiculous films. They may, and no doubt will, say that 
their aim is to give the public what it wants, and that there is every 
indication that the public likes ‘stunts.’ There is an element of 
truth in this, and, thanks to the power of ‘stunts’ themselves, there 
is little evidence to show that the public is getting tired of them. 

Consider the extensively advertised Foolish Wives. Of what 
good is such a film ? It portrays the compromising of an incredibly 
foolish wife by a blatantly obvious rogue who, by means of some 
astonishingly simple overtures, essays to extract money from her. 
So foolish is the wife that, had it not been for a disgruntled 
domestic servant, who conveniently sets the rogue’s villa on fire 
just in time, the plot would have succeeded. However, virtue 
triumphs in the end, the rogue’s corpse is placed carefully in a 
drain, and the foolish wife is received back by a husband who 
exhibits little or no concern at the almost certifiable stupidity of 
his spouse. This film is well-produced, and one can only regret 
that such undoubted talent should be employed so uselessly. 
That the ‘ stunt ’ film pure and simple is not the only type of 
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production that can be exploited profitably has been demonstrated 
by the enormous and well-merited success of The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse, which is a film of quite another order, and exactly 
the kind that is really needed. This film is not free from ‘ stunts,’ 
but it contains much that stimulates and instructs as well; and 
the same may be said for some of the other big films, notably 
those produced by Mr. D. W. Griffith, who was the first film pro- 
ducer to be assailed by the sense of public responsibility. 

Every kind of ‘stunt,’ wherever and however generated, 
eventually breaks out in the newspapers. It is the custom to 
abuse the sensationalism of the ‘ stunt’ section of the Press, and 
to hold it responsible for most of the ills that flesh is heir to. It 
is a convenient ‘ Aunt Sally,’ and serves a useful purpose in this 
respect. But before declaiming against its partiality for ‘ stunts,’ 
it is only just to examine its foundations. 

A newspaper is sometimes conducted for the purpose of earning 
dividends. To earn dividends it must attract advertisers. To 
attract advertisers it must command a large circulation. Some- 
times it is conducted in order to bestow power upon its owner, and 
his power waxes and wanes in direct accordance with the net sale 
figures. In either case circulation is the governing factor. A very 
large circulation can only be secured by the support of the public ; 
and so, in order to be either profitable or useful to its owner, a 
newspaper must be attractive to the public. 

The insurance ‘ stunt ’ is one of the less harmful variety, in so 
far as the only people who suffer by it are the newspapers them- 
selves. Indirectly, of course, the public suffer, because presumably 
the hundreds of thousands of pounds involved would have con- 
tributed to the improvement of the various journals concerned 
had they not been squandered for the benefit of a limited number 
of unfortunate—or, perhaps, fortunate—subscribers. In principle 
it is unsound, for it penalises the majority for the advantage of 
the minority, like indirect taxation; and financially also it is 
unsound, because the whole object of this particular ‘ stunt ’ was 
to impress advertisers with immense net sale figures ; and adver- 
tisers, having more intelligence than was attributed to them, 
have shrewdly noted the difference between ‘ reading ’ circula- 
tion and ‘insurance’ circulation, the former being valuable, and 
the latter practically valueless, to them. One is inclined to wonder 
whether the author of this ‘ stunt ’ is now beloved or execrated in 
the precincts of Fleet Street. The ‘boomerang’ effect has for some 
time been felt, and sooner or later must put an end to the orgy. 

Weare, we are told, an educated nation. Weare indeed. We 
spend many millions annually in educating ourselves, so there can 
be little doubt that we are educated. But there is something 
very wrong if popular education produces a popular opinion which ~ 
supports and pays for and justifies and develops and encourages 
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‘stunts.’ It is the sort of popular opinion that ruined Rome. The 
later citizens of ancient Rome much preferred a good ‘ stunt’ at 
the’ Colosseum to the daily round and common task, by the due 
performance of which Rome had become, and remained for a 
while, great. It is not merely a passion for excitement which 
begets ‘stunts’; rather is it a stupefied or comatose sense of 
proportion. 

Education is passing through a phase, and the quicker this 
phase is passed the better for all concerned. I do not propose 
here to concern myself to any great extent with the details of 
modern-day education. One hears little enough of them in the 
Press, except at intervals an outburst of bickering on the subject 
of teachers’ salaries ; and now and then a few prosecutions for non- 
attendance at school are briefly reported. Lately, of course, the 
amount of the grant for education has become a bone of political 
contention. The Labour Party feel that knowledge should not 
be accessible only to the rich, and demand that the grant be 
increased ; whilst their opponents, apparently convinced—perhaps 
with reason—that the results of popular education are terrifying, 
and hopelessly dominated by the ‘ economy at all costs’ outcry, 
want to reduce the amount. One can only observe that it is 
hardly remarkable that children have to be compelled to go to 
schools where the instructors are poorly paid, and that unless we 
can revise our methods very extensively it would be far more 
practical to ‘axe’ the Board of Education completely and 
revert to a more honest barbarism under a feudal régime. 

The proper course to pursue is to revise our methods, and 
improve them, even if the cost of education be trebled. What 
many people fail to grasp, or refuse to see, is that a penny wisely 
spent on education now means a pound saved in the future. They 
will not admit the patent futility of superimposing a democratic 
form of government upon an electorate which is so little instructed 
that an ingenious ‘ stunt ’ can make it vote quite against its own 
interests. These people condemn both popular education and 
democracy ; and there are others, amongst them the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, who insistently declare that democracy has failed. All 
ignore the fact that no educational system that requires the 
appointment of Schools Attendance Officers in large numbers can 
be anything but useless. Children are notoriously curious. Their 
craving for information about the wonderful world and all that 
therein is has for decades been a source of inspiration for pro- 
fessional joke manufacturers. And yet the agencies provided by 
the nation for the assuagement of this lively and commendable 
curiosity are so unattractive that to escape from school is a 
pleasure! One hesitates to blame the teachers, who are often 
distracted by petty salary disputes, and who, moreover, are bound 
by cast-iron syllabi and curricula—irritating words indicating 
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the chafing fetters that are early placed upon inquiring youth. 
It is the system, as a whole, that is responsible and culpable. 

The effect of this confounded and confounding education is to 
turn out masses of individuals ready to imbibe all sorts of ideas 
and opinions, but lacking all save purely instinctive means of 
deciding between the worthy and the unworthy. They can 
absorb, but they cannot select, like blotting-paper. Ideas come to 
them, like drops of ink, spread over the surface of their poor 
parched minds, and gradually become dry permanent stains. The 
first produce the greatest impression ; subsequent drops of the 
same colour deepen the impression, and new and different ideas, 
in the form of drops of a different hue, fight a mute battle and end 
in sullen compromise, the earliest impression almost always 
predominating. Perhaps Gilbert was thinking in this way when 
he wrote : 

I often think it comical 

How Nature always does contrive 
That every boy and every girl 
That’s born into the world alive 


Is either a little Liberal 
Or else a little Conservative. 


But, be this as it may, it is indisputable that modern popular 
education does produce exactly the type of mind most easily 
swayed by a ‘stunt.’ Whether this has been deliberately con- 
trived or not I do not know. There are many prominent and 
influential men whose interests have been, and are, well served 
by the blotting-paper type of mind. One who was a master of 
the art of ‘ stunting ’ is now serving a long and terrible sentence. 
It is sad and humiliating to think that the law must punish those 
who demonstrate us to ourselves. In this case the ‘ stunter’ 
was a man of enormous ability, both in conceiving and executing 
‘stunts ’ of all kinds. He might have been Prime Minister had 
he not chosen to flirt all his life rather dangerously with the law, 
which is, fortunately, almost a deity in the cosmos of the average 
Englishman. He had all the qualities essential to success, for he 
appreciated the deep truth contained in the following verse, which, 
in view of its relevance and in spite of its having been composed 
by an uncle of mine, I may perhaps be pardoned for quoting : 

If you want to succeed in the world 

You must take up your trumpet and blow it, 
See your banner is freely unfurled, 

And take every occasion to show it. 

If you only make plenty of noise 

And plenty of show to begin it— 

*Tis that which the public enjoys, 

They’re sure to think something is in it ! 

But because he was found to have flagrantly offended the law 
this potential Premier is now and for ever discredited. He has 
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performed at least one most valuable public service: he has 
clearly shown that the power of the ‘ stunt ’ confounds reason and 
paralyses perception ; and I have only ventured to suggest that 
he is ‘ for ever’ discredited because the onus of advancing years 
and the rigours of a prison life must tend to sap the energy till 
it falls below the level essential to the contrivance and operation 
of gigantic ‘stunts.’ But though the spell of this magician is 
broken, the public is still capable of exploitation by similar 
necromancers ; and so it will remain until ‘ education’ becomes 
education, and provides it with the only sure shield against 
‘stunts.’ At present it is at the mercy of any brilliant ‘ stunt ’- 
deviser. 

The ‘ stunt’ section of the Press cannot claim to be innocent of 
the charge of pandering to the blotting-paper mind. It may think 
it waste of time to cast pearls before swine ; but it should at least 
try to give the ‘ swine’ ideas above worn-out husks. The British 
public is remarkably intelligent considering the life-long handicaps 
which beset it. Its education and environment tend to bemuse it, 
and it is only because of its caution and stability—qualities instinc- 
tive rather than intellectual—that it has saved itself from ruin. 
But it is quite time that we made use of the national intellect ; and 
until we develop this quality we shall hover on the edge of an 
exceedingly unattractive precipice. 

The first step must be in the direction of better education. 
I do not know whether this need necessarily be more expensive 
education, but even if this should be the case the additional 
expense must be borne. We spend millions abroad, impertinently 
trying to set other peoples’ houses in order, seeing the mote in 
their eye, but remaining oblivious to the beam in our own. Far 
better it were to refrain from such interference until we ourselves 
are free from reproach. Education is the one thing this country 
cannot teach to its sister States. Much of the wonderful work 
that Great Britain has done in Egypt will be undone through a 
mistaken educational policy. We can teach, and set a peerless 
example, in many other branches of the art of government, but 
we invariably break down in the province of public instruction. 

This question is undoubtedly the most urgent of the day. One 
would not think so, because so little public attention is drawn to it, 
for as yet nobody has thought of a compelling ‘ stunt’ on the 
subject. But education such as we have subverts the first prin- 
ciples of democracy ; and this is where, in my humble view, the 
Dean of St. Paul’s is misled. He feels that democracy has failed, 
because he regards this country and France and Italy and various 
others as democratic States. They are not, nor have they ever 
been. They do indeed have democratic constitutional forms ; 
but they are not truly and essentially democratic. Abraham 
Lincoln defined democracy as ‘Government of the people by 
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the people for the people’; and this has never yet been tried. 
How can people govern in their own interests when they do not 
even know where those interests lie ? 

The first essential of democracy is an intelligent electorate, 
a ‘stunt ’-proof, sane and instructed electorate. How many 
elections have been won by catch-phrases—slogans, as they are 
sometimes called, which are really condensed ‘stunts’? How 
many inferior and incapable men have been conjured into high 
office by their genius for ‘stunting’ alone? How many great 
and noble men have remained mute and inglorious through their 
lack of that genius ? 

The existence of a National Assembly of elected representatives 
is not a guarantee of democracy. We are establishing what we 
euphemistically term ‘ Representative Government’ in Egypt ; 
but is there anyone who supposes that it will succeed? Demo- 
cratic constitutional forms in such a country are most dangerous, 
for they serve only as a cloak for the machinations of an unscru- 
pulous oligarchy ; and they are virtually nothing more than a fraud. 

And so it is, in a less acute degree, in this country. The sham 
democracy which we enjoy, and to which Dean Inge may well 
object, is a menace, for it begets a smug contentment which is 
founded upon a false belief. We believe that we are governing 
ourselves ; but we are not, except in so far as we are allowed to 
make a mark on a ballot-paper once at least in every five years. 
This gives to the individual the physical sensation of being a 
member of a self-governing community ; but we are not allowed the 
intellectual sensation of considering in full and in all its details the 
issue upon which we vote. ‘ Stunts ’ make up our minds for us. 

Government by ‘stunt’ is a reality. How long we shall 
tolerate it remains to be seen. It contains, of course, a sporting 
element, and so long as we permit the welfare of our country to 
remain the stake in a game of chance, just so long shall we main- 
tain our discredited and discreditable educational system. It is 
a sense of proportion, above all, that we must develop, for at 
present ours is so vitiated that no doubt we shall acclaim our next 
distinguished film visitor with greater enthusiasm than that with 
which we shall honour the return of General Sir Charles Harington, 
who has saved the world, for a time at least, from another war. 

The greatest ‘stunter’ is not necessarily the greatest states- 
man. If he were, things would be simpler. But the ingredients 
of successful statesmanship differ widely from those of successful 
‘stunt ’-devisement ; and it is imperative that we should as 
quickly as possible bring to an end a state of affairs under which 
proficiency in ‘ stunting ’ is the essence of success. 


REYNELL J. R. G. WREFORD. 
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THE BRIDGE 


Two children leaned upon the bridge of Chance. 
The night was cold, the moen crouched low 
And cut the shadows with his silver lance. 

But neither spoke. Now old, they know 


The spell which bound that arch of phantom stone. 
Pale lines across the East are drawn, 
Star-drenched, a huddled figure dreams alone. 

No bridge the silence spans—but Dawn. 


N. WALKER. 
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